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The  recovery  of  the  Italians  from  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Caporetto  was  one  of  the  finest  exploits  of  the  war.  This 
battle  began  upon  October  24th,  1917,  and  consisted  in  a 
determined  attack  by  a  combined  German  and  Austrian 
Army  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Italians.  If  there  was  any 
tendency  to  criticise  our  Allies  at  the  time  it  has  long  been 
silenced  by  our  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  effect  both 
upon  British,  French,  and  Portuguese  lines  of  a  concen¬ 
trated  assault  with  all  the  engines  of  modern  warfare  upon 
a  limited  front.  In  parts  the  Italian  line  held  its  position 
with  great  gallantry,  but  the  enemy’s  infantry  flowed 
through  the  rifts,  turned  the  flanks  of  the  survivors,  and 
finally  swept  the  whole  army  back  in  such  utter  ruin  that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  time  to  say  where  it  could  be 
stopped.  The  line  of  the  Tagliamento  was  abandoned, 
and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  retreat  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  Po,  and  Venice  fall  once  again  into  the  hands 
of  her  ancient  oppressors.  Finally,  however,  an  unstable 
equilibrium  was  established  upon  the  banks  of  the  Piave, 
where  the  right  and  centre  of  the  Italian  Army,  which 
had  escaped  the  full  blast. of  the  tornado,  were  able  to 
build  up  a  line  of  resistance. 

The  task  of  reconstruction  was  gigantic.  The  army 
had  lost  800,000  men,  40,000  of  whom  were  casualties, 
265,000  were  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  were  fugitives 
and  stragglers,  most  of  whom  were  finally  reassembled. 
Even  more  important  was  the  loss  of  three  thousand 
cannon  and  an  immense  amount  of  other  military  equip¬ 
ment.  There  was  little  time  for  reorganisation,  for  the 
enemy  was  pressing  at  their  heels.  However,  the  nation 
rose  magnificently  to  the  crisis.  Military  measures  to 
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stiffen  the  ranks  and  political  measures  to  strengthen  their 
morale  were  at  once  adopted,  and  by  November  loth  a 
solid  wall  of  resistance  had  been  built  up  under  the 
supreme  command  of  General  Diaz. 

In  her  dark  hour  the  Italians  naturally  turned  to  their 
Allies  for  aid,  and  it  was  given  with  great  promptitude. 
Six  French  divisions  under  Generals  Maistre  and 
Fayolles  were  at  once  despatched,  and  the  same  number 
of  British  divisions  were  under  orders.  The  pressure 
upon  the  British  line  following  the  Cambrai  action  caused 
one  of  these  to  be  detained.  The  other  five,  forming  the 
Second  British  Army,  under  General  Plumer,  set  off  by 
rail  and  road  upon  their  long  journey.  This  army  con¬ 
sisted  of  Making’s  Eleventh  and  Cavan’s  Fourteenth 
Corps.  The  former  contained  the  5th  and  41st  Divisions. 
The  latter  was  composed  of  the  7th,  the  23rd,  and  the 
48th.  Early  in  December  all  these  troops,  together  with 
the  French,  were  actually  in  the  line  in  the  Montello  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  near  the  centre  where  the  mountainous 
stretch  upon  the  north  joins  on  to  the  broad  plain  which 
extends  to  the  sea.  As  this  sketch  is  limited  in  scope  it 
must  deal  very  superficially  with  the  general  operations, 
and  concentrate  upon  the  experiences  of  the ,  British 
contingent. 

December  was  an  anxious  month,  but  from  that  time 
onwards  the  general  line  of  defence  became  more  stable. 
Save  for  a  few  raids  across  the  Piave  the  British  infantry 
were  not  engaged  at  all,  but  the  artillery  and  especially 
the  Air  Force,  under  General  Webb-Bowen,  were  of  con¬ 
stant  value  to  our  Allies.  During  the  winter  the  British 
aircraft  brought  down  sixty-four  of  the  enemy’s  machines, 
with  a  loss  of  twelve  of  their  own. 

In  the  early  spring  it  became  increasingly  evident  that 
a  German  attack  upon  a  huge  scale  was  about  to  break 
upon  the  Western  front,  and  that  every  available  man 
would  be  needed  to  meet  it.  In  March  General  Plumer 
and  the  Eleventh  Corps  were  recalled.  Lord  Cavan’s 
three  divisions  were  then  assembled  upon  the  edge  of  the 
Asiago  Plateau,  which  is  iri  the  centre  of  the  mountainous 
section  of  the  defence.  There  was  no  protective  river 
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at  this  point,  and  the  two  armies  lay  face  to  face  in  a 
country  of  wooded  hills  with  abrupt  valleys.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  compliment  that  the  British  were  chosen  to  share 
the  defence  of  this  section  of  the  line,  for  it  was  a  very 
vital  one.  On  the  plain  ground  could  be  lost  without  any 
fatal  result,  but  the  mountain  belt  was  a  narrow  one  now, 
not  more  than  a  few  miles  in  depth,  and  it  would  be  fatal 
if  the  Allies  lost  their  grip  of  it.  They  were  already 
perilously  near  the  edge.  Field-Marshal  Conrad,  the 
Austrian  commander,  compared  their  situation  to  that  of 
“a  shipwrecked  man  clinging  to  a  board,  who  would 
immediately  sink  were  his  fingers  to  be  chopped  off.”  The 
fingers  in  this  instance  were  Monesi’s  12th  Italian 
Division  upon  the  left,  Fanshawe’s  48th,  Shoubridge’s 
7th,  and  Babington’s  23rd  in  the  centre,  with  the  24th 
French  Division  upon  the  right.  It  was  upon  these  that 
in  the  middle  of  June  General  Conrad  tried  his  chop,  with 
disastrous  results — to  the  chopper. 

This  battle,  which  broke  out  in  the  early  morning  of 
June  15th,  extended  along  the  whole  Italian  line  from  the 
Astico  in  the  mountains  down  to  the  marshes  where  the 
Piave  finds  its  way  into  the  Adriatic.  It  swung  and 
swayed  for  several  days,  the  Austrians  having  forced  their 
way  across  the  river  at  several  points,  and  established 
bridge  heads,  which  they  defended  with  great  tenacity. 
The  Italian  defence  proved,  however,  to  be  too  strong,  and 
the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  was  completed  by  the  loyal 
Piave  rising  in  their  rear.  At  the  end  of  a  week  they  were 
all  driven  back,  leaving  24,000  prisoners  and  seventy  guns 
behind  them.  In  this  large  action  the  British  part  was 
but  a  local  engagement,  but  deserves  some  attention  as 
being  the  first  clash  with  the  enemy. 

The  Austrian  attack  was  carried  out  by  four  divisions 
upon  a  frontage  of  8,000  yards.  The  two  British  divisions 
in  the  line  were  Fanshawe’s  48th  South  Midland  Terri¬ 
torials  upon  the  left  and  Babington’s  23rd  upon  the  right. 
At  three  o’clock  upon  the  morning  of  June  15th  there 
broke  out  a  severe  bombardment  of  the  front  line,  the 
communication  trenches,  and  the  rear  positions  by  gas 
shells,  heavy  explosives,  and  shrapnel.  At  four  o’clock 
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the  fire  died  down,  but  at  six  it  was  renewed,  and  shortly 
after  seven  the  Austrian  infantry  could  be  seen,  so  far  as 
vision  was  possible  amid  the  dust  and  fumes,  pouring 
down  the  Ambrosini  Hill  opposite  and  streaming  forward 
to  the  assault. 

This  assault,  so  far  as  the  23rd  Divisional  part  is  con¬ 
cerned,  may  be  easily  described.  It  was,  in  most  places, 
not  so  much  repulsed  as  entirely  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the 
destructive  fire  of  the  nth  Sherwood  Foresters,  the  9th 
York  and  Lancasters,  the  13th  and  12th  Durham  Light 
Infantry,  and  the  nth  Northumberland  Fusiliers,  which 
were  the  battalions,  counting  from  the  right,  which  manned 
the  trenches.  There  were  two  points  where  the  attack 
became  dangerous,  the  one  being  opposite  to  the  Sherwood 
Foresters.  Aided  by  a  French  battalion  of  the  102nd 
Regiment,  under  Colonel  F argues,  the  Foresters  had  no 
difficulty  in  clearing  their  front,  save  at  one  point  where 
the  Austrians  succeeded  in  occupying  150  yards  of  front 
trench.  From  this  they  debouched  in  an  effort  to  increase 
their  gains,  but  they  were  headed  off  by  Colonel  Hudson 
of  the  Foresters,  with  the  fersonnel  of  the  Headquarter 
Staff  and  a  handful  of  brave  Italian  trench  mortar  gunners. 
These  stopped  the  rush,  though  Colonel  Hudson  was 
himself  wounded  in  the  struggle. .  For  a  time  the  Austrians 
remained  in  the  captured  trench,  but  presently  a  con¬ 
centrated  attack  was  organised  by  a  company  of  the  8th 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  who  restored  the  position. 
From  that  moment  the  whole  front  of  the  23rd  Division 
was  intact. 

The  other  danger  point  was  on  the  extreme  left  flank, 
where  the  nth  Northumberland  F'usiliers  might  well 
have  been  involved  in  the  troubles  which  had  befallen 
the  48th  Division  if  it  had  not  thrown  back  a  defensive 
flank  under  Major  Gill,  which  by  its  rapid  and  accurate 
fire  put  a  stop  to  that  process  of  outflanking  and  rolling-up 
which  is  the  dangerous  sequel  to  a  penetration,  and  had 
already  made  the  trenches  to  the  left  untenable. 

We  have  now  to  follow  the  more  varied  fortunes  of  the 
48th  Division.  In  their  first  rush,  delivered  swiftly  and 
with  determination,  the  Austrians  had  broken  in  upon  two 
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separate  points.  The  first  of  these  was  on  the  extreme 
left,  where,  in  spite  of  the  spirited  co-operation  of  the  nth 
Italian  Division,  the  stormers  effected  a  lodgment  in  the 
area  defended  by  the  5th  Warwicks.  This  battalion  seems 
to  have  had  a  very  long  stretch  committed  to  its  care,  and 
the  two  companies  in  the  front  trenches  were  scattered  in 
thin  groups  along  the  line.  The  main  break  was  at  a  small 
cluster  of  houses  named  Perghele,  upon  the  right  of  the 
section.  The  fight  here  was  severe.  Major  Bindloss,  com 
manding  the  battalion,  being  killed,  and  Captain  Watson 
wounded.  The  head  of  the  Austrian  storming  column, 
after  penetrating  the  line,  turned  to  the  south-e^st,  that  is, 
to  their  own  left,  and  proceeded  to  outflank  the  next 
British  unit  upon  the  right.  This  was  the  5th  Gloucesters. 
The  two  companies  in  the  trenches  were  enveloped,  from 
both  flank  and  rear,  only  about  sixty  fighting  their  way 
out.  Even  these  could  not  have  got  away  but  for  a  gallant 
Lewis  gunner.  Private  Oliver,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
official  report,  sacrificed  both  his  gun  and  himself  in  his 
successful  endeavour  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  comrades. 

Having  in  this  fashion  overwhelmed  the  Gloucesters, 
the  Austrian  wave  now  passed  on  through  the  woods,  with 
a  spray  of  rifle  grenades  and  light  machine-gun  fire  in 
front  of  them.  They  struck  next  upon  the  flank  of  the  4th 
Oxford  and  Bucks,  who  were  the  right-hand  unit  of  the 
divisional  front,  and  at  the  same  time  a  party  pushed  in 
between  the  two  divisions.  After  a  stout  resistance  the 
Oxford  men  were  driven  from  their  trenches  about  nine 
o’clock,  and  in  spite  of  a  rally,  in  which  they  temporarily 
regained  them,  they  were  again  driven  back,  although  they 
had  been  reinforced  by  a  company  of  the  4th  Royal  Berk- 
shires.  At  3.30  they  established  a  line  in  front  of  their 
own  regimental  headquarters,  some  hundreds  of  yards  to 
the  rear,  and  this  they  held  until  the  final  victorious 
advance  next  morning.  The  enemy  reports  showed  that 
no  fewer  than  seven  Austrian  battalions  attacked  the 
Oxfords.  Meanwhile  the  outflanking  and  rolling-up 
movement  of  the  Austrians  had  lost  its  impetus  and  had 
been  finally  stopped  by  the  company  of  the  Northumber- 
lands  which  had  been  thrown  back  as  already  described. 
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But,  although  the  flank  movement  was  stopped,  there 
was  none  the  less  a  gap  2,000  yards  wide  in  the  British 
line,  through  which  the  stormers  were  pushing,  driving 
before  them  the  straggling  fringe  of  infantry  which  sur¬ 
vived  from  the  trenches.  The  farthest  penetration  of  the 
Austrian  wedge  was  about  a  thousand  yards.  With  the 
foresight  born  of  experience,  two  switch  trenches,  called 
respectively  the  Cesuna  and  the  Lamerle,  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  just  such  an  emergency,  and  these  became  the 
rallying  points  for  the  defence. 

The  pressure  was  strongest  upon  the  remains  of  the 
5th  Gloucesters,  now  reduced  to  less  than  two  companies. 
Fired  into  from  the  front  and  flanks,  they  fell  back  through 
the  woods.  For  a  time  the  companies  were  separated,  but 
about  1.30  they  got  into  touch,  and  linked  up  also  with  the 
Warwicks  upon  their  left.  Three  guns  of  the  102nd 
Battery  came  up  to  their  help,  partly  manhandled  by  the 
infantry,  and  these,  firing  over  open  sights,  did  good  work 
in  restoring  the  line.  This  occurred  in  the  area  of  the 
Lamerle  switch,  and  the  temporary  line  covered  the  space 
between  this  and  a  building  upon  the  left,  called  the  Casa 
del  Guardiana.  Three  other  Warwick  battalions,  the  6th, 
7th,  and  8th,  had  been  ordered  up  to  reinforce  this  line. 
A  company  of  the  6th,  under  Captain  Linfoot,  pushed  their 
way  forward  about  midday  as  far  as  the  battalion  head¬ 
quarters  of  their  comrades  of  the  5th,  gallantly  defended 
all  day  by  Sergeant  Townley  and  a  handful  of  men. 
On  the  right  also  the  battle  was  beginning  slowly  to 
turn.  Colonel  Knox,  with  the  7th  Warwicks,  carried  the 
Guardiana  House  by  storm,  and  Major  Jardine  brought 
up  the  1 2th  Battery  R.F.A.  to  strengthen  the  British  line, 
which  began  to  advance  slowly  through  the  woods.  The 
enemy  in  the  pocket  had,  however,  been  strongly  reinforced, 
and  the  results  were  still  doubtful,  though  many  scattered 
bodies  seen  to  be  passing  back  over  No-Man’s  Land 
gave  promise  of  victory  and  offered  a  tempting  mark  to 
the  artillery. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced,  however,  the  British  pre¬ 
dominance  became  more  clearly  established.  Battalion 
after  battalion  came  into  action.  The  6th  Gloucesters  and 
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7th  Worcesters  of  Tomkinson’s  144th  Brigade  came  up 
to  help  the  7th  Warwicks,  while  the  4th  Berkshires  and 
I  St  Bucks  relieved  the  pressure  upon  the  5th  Gloucesters. 
At  4.30  the  broken  point  was  still  held  by  the  enemy,  but 
the  pocket  was  being  contracted  on  every  side.  Night  fell 
with  the  British  well  up  to  their  lost  position  and  eager  for 
an  assault  in  the  morning.  When,  however,  that  assault 
was  delivered  it  was  found  that  there  was  hardly  any 
resistance,  and  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  to  their 
own  lines  during  the  night.  British  patrols  were  pushed 
forward  at  once  to  explore  the  position,  and  some  of  the 
front  Austrian  trenches  were  found  deserted,  but  a  heavy 
barrage  fell  upon  them  and  they  were  ordered  back  to 
their  old  line. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  the  Asiago  Plateau,  a  conflict 
which  was  honourable  to  both  parties,  and  which  displayed 
the  respective  national  qualities  of  fiery  courage  upon  the 
side  of  the  Austrians  and  of  dour,  invincible  persistence 
on  that  of  the  British.  It  was,  of  course,  on  a  small  scale 
compared  with  the  great  conflicts  of  France,  but  it  was  of 
vital  strategic  moment,  since  a  break  through  would  have 
imperilled  the  whole  position.  The  losses  give  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  real  importance  of  the  struggle.  These  losses 
upon  the  side  of  the  British  were  1,700,  351  of  whom  were 
missing.  The  latter  represent  the  two  companies  of 
Gloucesters  who  were  cut  off.  As  the  average  strength  of 
the  British  battalions  that  day  was  under  500,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  losses  w^as  a  heavy  one.  Eleven  hundred  of  the 
enemy  were  captured,  and  their  casualty  list  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  high  one.  Seven  mountain  guns  and  seventy- 
two  machine  guns  were  among  the  trophies  of  the  victors. 
The  British  reports  were  emphatic  in  their  praise  of  those 
Italian  batteries  which  were  working  in  liaison  with 
their  own. 

After  this  action  there  was  quiet  for  some  months  upon 
the  Asiago  position,  broken  only  by  a  series  of  infantry 
raids  by  the  British  upon  the  Austrian  trenches,  some  of 
which  were  upon  so  large  a  scale  that  as  many  as  3CX3 
prisoners  were  captured  upon  a  single  occasion. 
The  British  flying  service,  under  Colonel  Joubert,  had 
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established  during  these  months  a  marked  ascendancy 
over  their  opponents,  and  the  results  obtained  are  said 
officially  to  have  been  higher  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
employed  than  those  in  any  theatre  of  war.  Between 
March  and  October  twenty-four  British  machines  were 
lost,  and  during  that  time  they  destroyed  294  enemy 
aeroplanes  and  9  balloons.  The  extreme  pressure  of 
the  Germans  in  France  had,  however,  a  repercussion  in 
Italy,  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  further  reinforce  the 
Allied  line  in  the  West.  The  Italians,  with  great  unselfish¬ 
ness,  had  already  despatched  their  Second  Corps  for  that 
purpose,  and  now  a  battalion  was  taken  from  each  British 
brigade,  nine  battalions  in  all,  and  sent  back  across  the 
Alps.  There  was  a  redistribution  of  troops  also,  by  which 
the  48th  Division,  now  under  General  Walker,  was  left 
on  the  Asiago  position,  while  the  7th  and  23rd  were  moved 
into  the  back  areas  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  line  when 
the  great  battle  should  be  decided.  Early  in  October  an 
important  change  was  made  in  the  British  dispositions. 
Lord  Cavan  was  asked  by  General  Diaz  to  take  over  the 
command  of  the  loth  Anglo-Italian  Army,  which  should 
include  not  only  the  14th  British  but  also  the  nth  Italian 
Corps.  As  a  consequence  General  Babington  became 
Corps  Commander,  and  General  Thuillier  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  23rd  Division. 

Great  secrecy  w^as  observed  as  to  the  approaching  attack, 
which  was  confidently  expected  to  be  a  final  one.  The 
two  British  divisions  were  only  moved  up  into  the  front 
line  on  October  21st,  where  they  had  their  corps  com¬ 
panions,  the  nth  Italians,  upon  their  right.  On  their 
left  was  the  i8th  Italian  Corps,  forming  the  right  unit  of 
the  8th  Italian  Army.  The  general  scheme  was  that 
three  Italian  Armies,  the  12th,  8th,  and  loth,  should  cross 
the  Piave.  Of  these,  the  loth  (Lord  Cavan’s)  should  hold 
Livenza  between  Portobuffole  and  Sicile.  They  should 
then  act  as  a  flank  protection  for  the  two  armies  upon 
their  left,  or  up-stream,  who  should  hinge  upon  the  loth 
and  move  northwards  so  as  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
5th  and  6th  Austrian  Armies  and  threaten  their  communi¬ 
cations  which  ran  through  the  Valmarino  Valley.  The 
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whole  operation  was  under  the  direct  charge  of  General 
Caviglia,  who  commanded  the  8th,  or  central,  Army. 

In  the  third  week  of  October  the  British  had  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Treviso  district,  and  their  presence  there 
was  concealed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  use  of  Italian 
uniforms  for  the  outposts.  It  was  clear  that  their  task  in 
crossing  the  river  would  be  a  very  difficult  one.  The 
Piave  at  this  point  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  broken  into 
numerous  channels  which  flow  with  a  considerable  current 
between  a  number  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  mere  sand¬ 
banks,  while  others  are  of  a  considerable  size.  The  largest 
of  these  was  called  the  Grave  di  Papadopoli,  which  was 
three  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad.  This  was  held  by 
the  Austrians  as  an  advance  post,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  army  could  not  cross  until  it  was  in  British  hands. 
This  operation  was  carried  out  upon  the  night  of  October 
23rd.  Though  small  in  itself,  it  was  of  vital  importance 
to  the  general  scheme,  as  no  advance  could  be  attempted 
until  it  had  been  carried  through. 

Twelve  boats  had  been  assembled,  each  of  which  was 
capable  of  holding  six  infantrymen  in  addition  to  two 
Italian  foniiere,  who  rowed  them.  These  Italian  boat¬ 
men,  together  with  the  Italian  officers  who  had  been  de¬ 
tailed  to  superintend  them,  were  of  great  service  during 
the  operations.  Shortly  before  midnight  on  October  23rd 
the  men  began  to  embark,  but  it  was  a  most  ticklish  opera¬ 
tion.  The  current  ran  strong  and  deep,  there  were  two 
shoals  in  mid-stream  which  had  to  be  waded,  it  took  at  the 
fastest  some  twenty  minutes  to  get  across,  and  the  leading 
platoons  had  to  be  dumped  on  the  shore  and  left  to  their, 
fate  while  the  boats  went  back  for  more.  The  orders 
were  that  no  shot  should  be  fired,  that  the  positions  should 
be  carried  by  the  bayonet,  and  that  the  storming  parties, 
landing  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  island,  should  work 
down  the  line  of  the  Austrian  trenches,  taking  them  all 
from  the  flank. 

The  operation  was  carried  out  by  two  units  of  the  22nd 
Brigade  of  the  7th  Division,  three  companies  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company  furnishing  the  attacking 
party,  while  three  companies  of  the  ist  Royal  Welch 
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Fusiliers  were  in  support,  the  whole  being  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  O’Connor,  of  the  former  corps.  All  went 
well  from  the  first.  The  surprise  was  complete.  The 
first  two  platoons,  under  Lieut.  Foster,  crept  in  silence 
down  the  scattered  line  of  Austrian  posts  and  had 
occupied  several  hundred  yards  before  the  enemy 
realised  what  had  befallen  them  and  sent  up  their  first 
frantic  S.O.S.  signals.  By  that  time  two  whole  companies 
of  the  H.A.C.,  under  Captains  Woollam  and  Garrard,  were 
on  the  prowl,  the  one  down  the  front  and  the  other  down 
the  support  trench.  There  was  the  usual  confusion  of 
direction  inseparable  from  a  night  attack,  but  when  day 
dawned  the  whole  northern  half  of  the  island,  with  more 
than  200  of  its  defenders,  was  in  British  hands. 

The  river  was  fordable  between  the  island  and  the 
Austrian  lines,  so  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  pass 
over  reinforcements  and  also  to  concentrate  their  fire 
upon  that  part  of  the  island  which  had  been  cleared  of 
their  own  people.  So  disproportionate  were  the  numbers 
at  some  points  of  the  straggling  conflict  that  Austrian 
officers  offered  handsome  terms  of  surrender  to  the  British, 
assuring  them  that  they  would  not  be  killed.  The  evening 
of  the  next  day,  however,  saw  the  completion  of  the  opera¬ 
tions,  300  more  prisoners  had  been  taken,  and  the  big 
stepping  stone  was  cleared  for  the  passage  of  the  14th 
Corps.  Meanwhile  the  sappers  had  been  working 
desperately  upon  the  construction  of  a  footbridge  across 
the  swollen,  rushing  torrent.  Rain  was  falling  heavily 
and  the  river  rising,  but  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  a  narrow, 
swaying  bridge  had  been  erected  by  the  26th,  and  by  the 
27th  the  whole  of  the  7th  Division  was  on  the  island. 
The  occupation  of  this  main  island  had  made  the  general 
situation  easier,  and  a  second  bridge  had  been  constructed 
to  a  smaller  island,  the  Lido,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
the  23rd  Division. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  October  27th  the  great  advance 
began.  It  was  to  continue  for  days  without  a  break,  and 
was  part  of  that  conflict  w^hich  was  the  final  blow  in 
the  long  duel  between  Italy  and  Austria.  In  the  gray, 
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cold,  raining  dawn,  the  British  lines  advanced  to  the  attack. 
The  river  was  waist-high,  turbid  and  strong.  The  men 
were  weighted  with  rifles,  a  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition, 
trenching  tools,  food,  overcoats  and  other  needs.  It  was 
only  by  linking  arms  and  shuffling  their  feet  along  the 
pebbly  bottom  that  they  could  hold  their  places.  Several 
were  swept  away  and  drowned.  In  front  of  them  were 
zones  of  uncut  wire  with  a  line  of  trenches  behind  them. 
Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  inexorable  advance. 

Wading  out  through  the  shallows,  the  waterlogged,  be¬ 
draggled  stormers  came  first  upon  a  broad  belt  of  shingle 
which  was  spurting  in  all  directions  from  the  impact  of  the 
machine-gun  bullets.  Then  came  200  yards  of 
scrub,  and  then  a  long  embankment  ten  feet  high  called 
“  The  Bund.”  Behind  The  Bund  were  the  Austrian 
trenches,  and  in  front  the  wire.  On  the  right  the  leading 
battalions  of  the  7th  Division  were  the  ist  Gordons  upon 
the  flank  and  the  22nd  Manchesters  on  the  inner  wing, 
the  other  battalions  of  each  brigade  being  formed  in  depth 
behind  them.  The  Gordons  went  forward  with  their 
accustomed  dash,  and  found  the  wire  rather  more  open 
than  their  comrades  on  the  left.  They  carried  The  Bund 
with  a  rush  and  moved  on  to  the  second  line  of  objec¬ 
tives,  where  they  were  held  back  for  a  time  by  the  absence 
of  the  Italians  on  their  right,  who  had  been  delayed  by  the 
failure  of  their  bridge.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Gordons  lost  Colonel  Ross  and  six  officers,  with  many 
men.  As  soon  as  .their  flanks  were  secure,  however,  they 
dashed  forward  again,  the  men  advancing  in  little  groups 
under  artillery  formation  until  they  had  attained  the 
farthest  point  marked  out  for  the  day’s  attack.  Here  they 
were  relieved  by  the  2nd  Borderers,  who  had  moved  up  in 
their  support. 

The  22nd  Manchesters,  upon  their  left,  had  also  been 
held  up  by  the  wire,  but  Colonel  English-Murphy,  of  the 
Staffordshires,  moved  swiftly  forward  to  their  assistance, 
and  the  two  battalions  smashed  their  way  through  the 
obstacle  and  carried  The  Bund.  From  there  onwards 
they  overran  the  Austrian  position  up  to  the  limit  which 
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had  been  marked  out  as  the  extreme  range  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  barrage.  Nearly  3,000  prisoners  and  fifteen  guns 
had  been  secured  by  the  7th  Division  before  evening. 

The  work  of  the  23rd  Division  upon  the  left  was  in 
some  ways  more  onerous,  for  apart  from  the  common 
obstacle  of  The  Bund  they  had  no  flank  protection  upon 
the  left.  This  had  been  anticipated,  and  a  strong  artillery 
support  was  provided  upon  that  side,  but  none  the  less 
the  handicap  was  a  very  heavy  one. 

The  division  advanced  with  four  battalions  in  the  line. 
They  were,  from  right  to  left,  the  8th  Yorks,  loth  West 
Riding,  12th  Durham  Light  Infantry,  and  nth  Northum¬ 
berland  Fusiliers.  Those  on  the  right  shared  the  for¬ 
tunes  and  kept  the  general  alignment  of  the  7th  Division. 
It  was  different,  however,  upon  the  vulnerable  left.  Here 
the  flank  of  the  nth  Northumberland  Fusiliers  was  fired 
into  with  deadly  effect  by  the  Austrian  machine  guns. 
Colonel  Hill  was  killed.  Major  Gill  was  severely  wounded, 
and  soon  every  senior  officer  was  down  and  the  battalion, 
which  had  lost  over  200  men,  was  led  by  Lieut.  Robert¬ 
son.  The  pressure  was  eased,  however,  by  the  action  of 
the  loth  Battalion  of  the  same  regiment.  It  had  already 
spread  out  two  companies  to  form  a  defensive  flank,  and 
one  of  these  companies,  gallantly  led  by  Lieut.  Wrighton, 
now  rushed  forward  to  thicken  the  thin  array  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  line.  This  company  had  more  than  fifty  casual¬ 
ties,  but  before  evening  the  Fusiliers  had  also  carried  out 
the  whole  advance  planned  for  the  day. 

On  the  28th  the  whole  line  moved  forward  after  a 
miserable  night,  in  which  the  weary  men,  wet  and  chilled 
to  the  bone,  tried  to  get  snatches  of  sleep  in  the  damp 
ditches  or  trenches  in  which  they  lay.  But  soon  it  was 
evident  that  complete  success  lay  before  them.  In  many 
cases  there  was  no  resistance  at  all.  In  others  there  were 
short,  sharp  fights  round  some  strong  point  or  machine-gun 
nest,  which  always  ended  in  surrender  when  the  flanks 
were  turned.  So  demoralised  had  the  enemy  become  that 
on  the  front  of  the  2nd  Borderers  a  whole  company  sur¬ 
rendered  to  two  men  with  a  Lewis  gun.  The  104th 
Battery  R.F.A.  had  in  some  miraculous  fashion  got  across 
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the  river,  and  so  had  a  number  of  Italian  mountain  guns, 
which  were  invaluable  for  breaking  down  the  resistance  in 
fortified  buildings.  The  56th  Italian  Division  had  now 
come  into  line  on  the  left  of  the  23rd,  so  that  the  weak 
flank  was  at  last  protected.  The  Monticano  River  afforded 
a  strong  line  of  resistance,  but  the  bridges  were  seized  by 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  scanty  corps  cavalry,  consisting 
of  the  North  Hants  Yeomanry  and  the  14th  Cyclists.  This 
daring  little  body,  under  Colonel  Lowther,  reached  the 
town  of  Sidle  on  the  29th  and  actually  caused  2,000 
Austrian  infantry  to  hold  up  their  hands,  until  at  last  they 
realised  the  weakness  of  these  impudent  assailants  and 
drove  them  for  the  moment  out  of  the  town.  One  fine 
deed  of  arms  signalised  the  crossing  of  the  Monticano. 
The  1 2th  Durhams  had  crossed  and  were  held  up  under 
heavy  fire  from  a  fortified  Austrian  position.  The  nth 
Northumberland  Fusiliers  joined  up  upon  their  left,  at¬ 
tacked  across  300  yards  of  open,  cleared  the  whole  front 
in  a  final  rush,  bayoneted  four  officers  and  seventy  men  of 
the  Austrian  garrison,  and  secured  156  prisoners. 

Once  the  River  Monticano  was  passed,  an  operation 
which  was  facilitated  by  the  gallantry  of  the  8th  Yorkshires, 
the  battle  became  a  rout,  and  the  whole  Austrian  front 
dissolved  into  ruin.  From  that  time  onwards  it  was  no 
longer  a  chronicle  of  fighting  but  rather  an  inventory  of 
captures.  The  weary  British  divisions  which  had  been 
marching  and  fighting  for  three  days  were  replaced  by 
fresh  Italian  troops,  who  continued  the  pursuit  across  the 
Livenza  and  up  to  the  Tagliamento,  the  forcing  of  which 
gave  its  baptism  of  fire  to  the  332nd  American  regiment, 
the  only  American  troops  in  Italy.  On  the  evening  of 
November  3rd  the  white  flag  went  up,  and  on  the  4th 
Austria  had  declared  an  armistice,  and  the  war  at  this 
point  had  reached  its  victorious  end. 

In  the  whole  action  the  British  losses  were  not  severe. 
Those  of  the  23rd  Division  were  1,000,  of  which  an  undue 
proportion  fell  upon  the  nth  Northumberland  Fusiliers. 
The  7th  Divisional  losses  were  rather  less.  The  number 
of  prisoners  taken  was  28,000,  with  210  guns. 

Walker’s  48th  Division  upon  the  Asiago  front  had  been 
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much  stimulated  by  the  good  news  from  the  south,  and 
the  1 2th  Italian  Corps  were  straining  on  their  leash, 
Italians,  British  and  French,  to  break  the  line  which  had 
confronted  them  so  long.  The  main  Austrian  trench  posi¬ 
tion  at  this  point  was  called  the  Winter-Stellung,  and  this 
was  very  strongly  held  and  formidable  in  every  way.  It 
was  argued,  however,  that  the  weakening  in  the  south 
must  produce  a  corresponding  reaction  in  the  north.  It 
was  therefore  determined  that  an  attack  should  be  made. 
So  far  as  the  British  division  was  concerned,  this  advance 
was  carried  out  by  the  ist  Bucks  and  4th  Berkshires  of 
the  145th  Brigade  on  the  right,  and  by  the  4th  and  6th 
Gloucesters  of  the  144th  Brigade  upon  the  left.  The 
Gloucesters  were  held  up  by  intense  fire  and  made  no  pro¬ 
gress,  but  the  night  attack  was  so  successful  that  General 
Walker  determined  to  throw  his  whole  weight  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  7th  Worcesters  were  sent  up  to  support  the 
movement,  and  the  143rd  Brigade  was  assembled  in  sup¬ 
port.  Early  on  November  2nd  the  new  attack  was 
launched  and  was  completely  successful,  the  7th  Wor¬ 
cesters  and  4th  Oxfords  carrying  all  before  them  and 
causing  the  evacuation  of  those  trenches  upon  the  left 
which  had  held  up  the  Gloucesters  upon  the  previous  day. 
The  Oxfords,  among  other  exploits,  reached  the  cloud- 
capped  summit  of  Mt.  Nicatta,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  captured  after  a  sharp  fight  the  100  Austrians  who 
formed  the  garrison. 

The  way  being  cleared,  the  143rd  Brigade  at  once  began 
to  advance  down  the  Val  d’Assa,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  those  rocky  corridors  which  lead  to  the  central  town  of 
Trent,  capital  of  all  that  mountain  district.  The  roads 
had  been  broken  up,  but  the  474th  and  475th  Companies 
of  Royal  Engineers  soon  repaired  the  mischief,  and  the 
advance  was  amazingly  rapid.  It  was  rumoured  that  the 
Austrians  would  make  a  last  desperate  stand  in  the  gate  of 
the  pass.  In  the  morning,  however,  this  menace  dissolved 
into  nothing,  the  opposition  was  brushed  aside,  and  14 
Austrian  battalions  with  the  3rd  Corps  Commander  and 
three  divisional  generals  were  surrounded  and  captured. 
The  same  evening  the  white  flag  went  up,  and  the  48th 
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Division  was  in  the  same  victorious  position  as  its  comrades 
in  the  south.  Its  success  had  been  great,  but  it  had  been 
shared  by  the  24th  French  Division,  on  its  right,  and  by  the 
30th  Italians,  on  its  left.  Its  chief  trouble  now  was  how  to 
handle  the  enormous  mass  of  prisoners,  and,  above  all,  how 
to  feed  them.  Colonel  Barnett,  in  his  ^8th  Division  in 
Italy,  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the  situation,  and 
also  of  the  steps  which  he  and  others  took  to  meet  it. 
When  one  remembers  that  the  British  line  was  at  that  time 
seventy  miles  from  railhead,  that  this  distance  was  filled 
with  rugged  mountains  and  valleys,  and  that  the  swift 
advance,  so  necessary  for  military  reasons,  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  and  prepared  for,  one  wonders  that  the  strain 
was  not  too  great  for  those  who  had  to  meet  it.  Altogether 
it  was  a  remarkable  performance,  which,  like  manj  other 
wonderful  things,  was  lost  sight  of  in  viev.'  of  the  gigantic, 
overwhelming  fact  of  the  Armistice.  The  Duke  of 
Braganza,  who  commanded  the  6th  Austrian  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion,  is  quoted  as  having  spoken  of  the  “  wonderful  march¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  48th  Division,”  and  added  that  the  feat 
of  Walker’s  men  would  be  recorded  in  military  history. 
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By  “Augur” 

One  trouble  about  Chinese  affairs  is  that  in  Europe  people 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  what  is  happening  in  a  land 
where  four  hundred  million  Celestials  lead  a  life  quite 
different  from  our  conceptions  of  civilisation  and  culture. 
Another  trouble  is  that  the  few  people  who  claim  to  be 
experts  on  China  do  not  agree  among  themselves.  The 
absence  of  an  agreed  authoritative  view  is  responsible 
for  the  mistakes  committed  in  their  Far  Eastern  policy 
by  the  European  Powers,  Great  Britain  not  excluded. 
The  Vatican  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  one  finds  a 
considered  view  on  the  Chinese  situation  based  on  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  carefully  controlled  facts.  At  the  present 
juncture  it  is  useful  to  discover  the  attitude  of  the  Holy 
See  towards  the  Chinese  problem. 

In  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Orders  established  in 
China  for  missionary  work,  the  Vatican  possesses  a  good 
instrument  for  obtaining  and  checking  information.  This 
instrument  has  the  additional  advantage  of  not  being  a 
bureaucratic  creation,  but  a  live  organism  branching  out 
all  over  the  country.  The  attempts  to  implant  Christianity 
in  China  date  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  century,  when 
Nestorian  missionaries  obtained  considerable  success,  and 
for  a  time  the  religion  flourished  in  many  cities.  But  for 
our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  as  far  back 
as  1580  the  then  newly  founded  Order  of  the  Jesuits  had 
established  a  mission  in  Pekin,  where  the  famous  Father 
Ricci  and  his  brethren  attained  to  a  position  of  considerable 
importance  with  the  Manchu  Emperors.  The  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  the  foundation  in  Rome  of 
two  missionary  institutions :  of  the  Congregazione  de  Pro¬ 
paganda  Fide  (by  Gregory  XV  in  1622),  “for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Faith  in  the  whole  world” ;  and  of  the  College 
of  the  same  name  (by  Urban  VIII  in  1627),  “for  prepar¬ 
ing  priests  for  the  apostolic  mission  in  pariibus 
infidelium''  There  followed  the  creation  of  the  Lazarist 
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Order  (by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  1632),  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Priests  Missionaries  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  1647, 
and  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions  (in  Paris  in  1663), 
The  effort  originated  in  these  institutions  and  guided  by 
them  made  itself  strongly  felt  in  the  East,  and  especially  in 
China.  In  the  latter  country  Catholic  interests  suffered  a 
setback  when  the  Jesuits  became  unpopular  because  of  their 
interference  in  politics.  A  quarrel  with  the  Dominicans, 
their  rivals  in  missionary  w’ork  in  Pekin,  over  a  question  of 
ritual,  undermined  the  prestige  of  Christianity  and  finally 
led  to  its  proscription  by  the  Chinese  Government.  But 
in  1843  there  came  to  the  East  a  remarkable  man, 
Theodose  Lagrene,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  French 
Government.  Negotiating  from  Macao  with  the  Viceroy 
of  Canton,  Lagrene  was  able  to  conclude  the  political  and 
commercial  treaty  of  Whampoa  (1844),  and  then  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Imperial  Government  to  promulgate  two  decrees 
(1845  and  1846),  by  which  the  Chinese  w^ere  permitted  to 
profess  Christianity.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  prosperity  for  the  Catholic  missions,  for  which  the 
French  Government  considered  itself  morally  responsible. 
The  Boxer  rising,  during  which  a  number  of  native  Chris¬ 
tians  were  martyrised  by  the  fanatics,  stimulated  the  growth 
of  the  Church  in  Northern  China,  where  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  claimed,  there  are  more  than  a  million  converts 
divided  among  some  four  score  bishoprics.  The  success 
of  the  Catholic  missions,  especially  of  the  Lazarists,  is 
explained  by  their  high  moral  standard  and  by  their  policy 
of  non-interference  in  politics  and  of  adopting  the  habits 
of  the  community  among  which  they  work.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  in  this  respect  that  the  best  school  for  learning 
and  teaching  the  Chinese  language  is  maintained  by  the 
Dominicans  in  Pekin. 

The  members  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  China,  though 
mostly  of  French  extraction  and  enjoying  French  diplo¬ 
matic  protection,  ow'e  allegiance  first  of  all  to  the  Holy 
Father  in  Rome.  Ever  since  the  end  of  the  Great  War 
they  have  told  the  Holy  See  about  the  national  aw'akening 
which  has  begun  to  take  shape  in  Asia,  and  in  China 
especially.  A  distinguished  member  of  the  Lazarist 
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Order,  Father  Lebe,  .drew  up  in  1919  a  memorandum  on 
the  question  which  impressed  the  Holy  See.  He  recom¬ 
mended  the  “  nationalisation  ”  of  the  Church  in  China,  so 
as  to  preserve  it  from  becoming  involved  in  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  decline  of  prestige  of  the  white  race  which 
had  been  engendered  by  the  internecine  struggle  between 
German  and  Allied  interests  in  the  foreign  concessions 
during  the  war,  and  which,  for  various  reasons,  was  bound 
to  progress  further.  Also,  the  growth  in  numbers  of  the 
native  Catholic  community  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
appearance  of  a  Chinese  priesthood,  which  gradually  was 
beginning  to  acquire  strength  and  aspire  to  higher  honours. 
The  Vatican,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the  idea  of 
“  nationalisation,”  and  the  present  Pope,  Pius  XI,  whose 
motto  is  fides  intrepida,  took  it  up  with  enthusiasm.  His 
Encyclical,  Rerum  Ecclesice,  consecrated  a  new  policy  in 
the  East,  giving  satisfaction  to  the  partisans  of 
“  nationalisation.”  On  June  5th,  1926,  the  Catholic 
Bulletin  of  Pekin  published  a  letter  from  Pius  XI  to 
“  Our  venerable  brothers  and  dear  sons,  the  vicars  and 
apostolic  prefects  in  the  land  of  the  Chinese,”  which 
repeats  practically  the  terms  of  the  Encyclical,  proclaims 
the  policy  of  “  nationalisation,”  and  warns  particularly 
against  any  participation  in  political  controversy  which 
could  be  interpreted  by  the  native  population  as  a  backing 
for  foreign  intervention  of  any  kind.  The  results  of  the 
new  policy  soon  became  apparent. 

On  October  28th  the  Pope,  in  a  ceremony  of  particular 
splendour,  solemnly  consecrated  six  Chinese  bishops.  By 
itself  the  fact  that  out  of  more  than  seventy  dioceses  in 
China  six  should  be  governed  by  natives  is  not  remarkable. 
But  the  holding  of  the  ceremony  of  the  consecration  at 
Rome,  and  especially  the  distinction  deliberately  given  to 
it  by  the  Holy  See,  is  important.  Even  more  significant 
are  several  subsidiary  circumstances  which  have  now  come 
to  light.  Monsignor  Constantini,  the  Apostolic  Legate  in 
China,  who  organised  the  voyage  of  the  six  bishops  to 
Rome,  took  every  care  to  insist  on  the  “  national  ” 
character  of  the  nominations,  and  to  enhance  the  personal 
position  of  the  nominees.  So  the  European  vicars  left  to 
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administer  the  dioceses  of  the  Chinese  prelates  during  their 
absence  were  instructed  to  hold  back  all  decisions  on  im¬ 
portant  questions  until  the  return  of  their  chiefs.  When 
one  of  the  bishops  was  held  up  in  his  voyage  to  the  coast 
by  the  unsafe  conditions  of  the  provinces  through  which 
he  was  to  travel,  there  was  a  danger  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  join  the  ship  in  which  his  brethren  were  about 
to  start  for  Europe.  The  French  Minister  offered  to 
obtain  for  the  bishop  a  visa  from  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
representative  in  Pekin,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  travel  over¬ 
land  through  Siberia.  But  Monsignor  Constantini  refused 
to  encourage  such  a  step,  because  it  was  not  seemly  for 
a  Chinese  bishop  to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of 
a  foreign  diplomat. 

The  Holy  See  is  anxious  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  France  and  to  preserve  the  existence  of  the  French 
Embassy  at  the  Vatican.  It  has  shown  itself  ready  to 
agree  to  the  continuation  of  certain  honorific  distinctions 
traditionally  enjoyed  by  the  French  diplomats  in  Catholic 
churches  in  the  East.  The  Chinese  bishops,  after  their 
consecration,  were  sent,  therefore,  on  a  visit  to  Lyons, 
where  for  many  years  and  until  recently  were  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Catholic  missionary  effort  in  China,  now 
transferred  to  Rome  itself.  A  pilgrimage  was  also 
arranged  for  them  to  Lourdes  and  other  shrines  in  France. 

Nevertheless,  the  revolutionary  nature  of  the  step  taken 
by  Pius  XI  cannot  be  denied,  and  Catholic  circles 
interested  in  missionary  work  in  China  ascribe  to  it  a  first- 
class  importance  indeed. 

The  conclusion  at  which  one  arrives  is  that  the  Vatican 
has  discounted  the  failure  of  the  white  race  to  maintain 
its  prestige  in  China.  It  has  also  accepted  the  fact  of  a 
change  in  the  Asiatic  mental  attitude.  Looking  into  the 
future  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  the  Vatican  has 
adopted  a  new  policy  which  logically  must  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  the  European  missionary  effort  among  the 
Chinese  population.  Those  who  know  the  intimate  link 
which  has  existed  between  European  politics  and  religion 
in  China  will  view  this  development  with  interest. 
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By  W.  L.  Blennerhassett,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E. 

I. — The  New  Leninism. 

Russia  is  the  enigma  of  the  world.  Lying  between 
Europe  and  Asia — the  greatest  continuous  expanse  of 
territory  inhabited  by  any  one  nation — she  is  spiritually 
neither  wholly  western  nor  wholly  eastern. 

In  this  Slav  continent  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population 
live  in  open  country.  This  notwithstanding,  the  Pro¬ 
letariat  of  the  towns  claims  to  have  accomplished  the  Red 
upheaval — in  the  sense  in  which  the  Bourgeoisie  achieved 
the  Great  Revolution  in  France. 

The  truth  is  determined  by  compromise.  The  Pro¬ 
letariat  was  physically  and  morally  the  driving  power  of 
the  nation;  it  succeeded  in  seizing  and  in  holding  the 
reins  of  power.  Yet  the  triumph  of  the  minority  was  only 
attained  by  the  bribery  of  the  majority — of  those  who  live 
upon  the  soil. 

The  peasants,  politically  liberated  in  the  sixties  of  the 
last  century,  had  remained  economically  in  subjection. 
No  sooner  did  the  Red  Revolution  sweep  away  the  old 
Tsarist  order  in  the  towns  than  they  seized  the  land.  By 
this  action  they  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Reds  because 
they  feared — and  rightly — that  a  return  to  the  old  order 
would  mean  that  they  would  have  to  surrender  their  share 
in  the  spoils.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  success  of  the 
proletarian  minority  be  explained  in  the  face  of  the  forces 
of  reaction  under  Denikin,  Koltshak,  Judenitch,  and 
Wrangel. 

However,  the  tacit  agreement  between  the  Proletariat 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  peasantry  on  the  other  was  based 
on  self-interest  only,  and  admitted  of  no  more  honour 
than  exists  among  thieves.  The  former  dreamt  of  a 
State  in  which  the  working  man  of  the  towns  lives  at  the 
cost  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  As  Communism  involved 
the  effective  destruction  of  capital  by  seizure  and  by 
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fiduciary  inflation  until  money  became  worthless,  the 
peasants  were  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  towns  by 
agricultural  produce — if  need  be,  forcibly  requisitioned. 
This  proceeding  answered  during  the  confusion  of  the 
civil  war,  but  eventually  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  area 
under  cultivation.  The  peasants — no  more  anxious  to 
work  for  nothing  than  any  other  human  beings — either 
provided  for  their  own  needs  only  or  held  up  the  grain. 
Such  was  the  situation  when  a  sudden  failure  of  the  harvest 
brought  the  catastrophic  famine  year  of  1922. 

Lenin,  carried  into  power  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  had 
in  him  the  cynicism  of  the  Russian  and  the  tortuousness 
of  the  Tartar.  Himself  the  offspring  of  the  squirarchy 
which  was  in  bulk  loyal  to  the  Tsars,  but,  as  concerned  its 
best  elements,  yearning  for  the  abolition  of  absolutism, 
he  was  imperfectly  educated  by  the  father  of  his  greatest 
enemy  to  be — Kerensky.  Then,  drawn  into  the  whirlpool 
of  revolutionary  propaganda  such  as  in  Russia  was  almost 
the  inetier  of  the  student,  he  brought  matters  so  far  as  to 
have  to  flee  across  the  frontiers.  In  Switzerland,  where 
the  exile  settled  in  Zurich,  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
a  Swiss  communist  doctrinaire.  During  long  years  he 
devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  reading  of  books  of  two 
kinds — almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  one 
kind  was  every  available  work  dealing  with  revolutions, 
especially  with  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Commune, 
the  other  the  commonest  and  most  ignoble  type  of  French 
boulevard  novel. 

When  his  hour  struck  he  was  neither  the  first — nor,  as 
we  fear,  the  last — pacifist  who  found  himself  confronted 
with  war,  and,  what  is  worse,  with  civil  war.  In  actual 
fighting  he  would  never  have  saved  the  Revolution  had  it 
not  been  for  the  personal  courage  and  the  energy  of 
Trotzky.  This  did  not  militate  against  the  prestige  of 
Lenin,  whose  mysterious  power  over  the  people  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  speak  to  them  (in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word),  and  they  adored  him  for  it. 
When  heckled,  he  was  at  his  best.  His  constant  admoni¬ 
tion  to  his  colleagues — one  might  almost  say  his  political 
testament — was  “  keep  in  touch  with  the  people.” 
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But,  as  death  removed  him  from  the  stage,  he  belongs 
to  history.  Whether  attempts  to  whitewash  him  will  meet 
with  success  remains  to  be  seen.  Unquestionably  he  was 
personally  indifferent  to  money,  although  strangely  blind 
to  low  greed  in  his  immediate  surroundings.  Neither  the 
war  the  Allied  Intervention)  nor  the  civil  war  was 
his  doing.  Probably  he  saw  no  executions.  Yet  his  idea 
of  liberty  was  that  of  Torquemada,  and  he  let  infinitely 
more  people  go  to  their  death  because  their  views  differed 
from  his  than  ever  did  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  rejected  the  ideal  of  liberty.  It  was  his 
quarrel  with  democracy  that  it  consults  majorities,  which 
means  consulting  fools,  since  in  all  countries  and  at  all 
times  they  outnumber  the  wise.  .  .  .  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  a  friend  taunted  him  with  having  made  more  pro¬ 
mises  to  the  people  than  he  knew  he  could  keep,  he 
answered,  “  Promises !  Without  them  I  could  not  have 
made  the  Revolution.” 

But  his  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  country  was 
perfect.  While  the  civil  war  raged,  he  had  to  give  way 
to  his  military  advisers  and  postpone  the  realisation  of 
his  reforms.  When  it  abated,  he  found  men’s  minds  too 
embittered  to  listen  to  reason.  Some  of  the  colleagues 
whom  military  necessity  forced  upon  him  he  knew  to  be 
men  whose  knowledge  of  the  world  was  negligible.  In 
such  circumstances  fitful,  fanatical  governance  widened 
the  breach  between  the  Proletariat  and  the  peasantry. 
As  early  as  1922  Lenin  uttered  his  warning.  “  The 
peasants,”  he  said,  “  expect  us  to  serve  them  well.  .  .  . 
If  we  fail  to  do  so,  they  will  kick  us  out.” 

Lenin  was  too  astute  to  encourage  the  smallholder. 
He  wanted  the  medium-sized  holder  to  prosper.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  beginning  to  work  in  that  direction,  when  death 
overtook  him. 

The  Russians  refer  to  this  phase  in  their  master’s  career 
as  the  “  New  Leninism.”  This  term  has  become  a  slogan. 
But  it  is  not  based  on  fact.  Lenin  had  lost  valuable  years 
in  internecine  strife.  It  is  all  in  his  favour  that  what  he 
did  at  the  end  of  his  career  was  what  he  was  ambitious  to  do 
at  the  beginning. 
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2. — The  Rise  of  Stalin. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in  Russia,  ever 
since  the  fall  of  the  Tsar,  no  independent  newspaper  is 
allowed  nor  any  independent  political  party.  Although 
the  Soviet  State  among  other  titles  assumed  that  of  a 
“  Socialist  Republic,”  the  Socialists  are  persecuted.  Even 
revolutionary  martyrs,  who  returned  from  Siberian  exile 
thinking  they  were  free,  underwent  the  same  fate.  Lenin’s 
widow,  known  under  her  literary  pseudonym  as  Nadeshda 
Krupskaja,  was  not  spared.  In  short,  there  is  only  one 
party,  the  Communist  party.  It  has  on  paper  a  member¬ 
ship  exceeding  a  million,^  and  expresses  itself  through 
delegates  who  meet  each  autumn  at  the  party  congress  in 
the  old  throne  room  of  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow,  where 
they  re-elect  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  now 
nine  in  all  (against  seven  formerly),  known  as  the  Political 
Bureau. 

Contrary  to  European  opinion,  criticism  inside  the 
Communist  party  is  allowed  and  members  may  risk  being 
outspoken.  But  there  is  a  limit.  If  at  the  party  con¬ 
gress  an  objection  is  thrown  out,  it  is  done  with  for  ever. 
Any  repetition  of  it  within  the  party  is  a  breach  of  discip¬ 
line  :  any  allusion  to  it  in  public  is  rebellion.  The  agenda 
of  a*  party  congress  are  published  in  a  version  approved 
of  by  the  leaders  (Politbureau). 

Here  then  we  have  after  all  a  majority  at  a  congress 
passing  judgment  on  policy.  But  Lenin’s  anti-democratic 
bias  is  safeguarded,  because  the  delegates  to  the  congress 
are  already  selected  individuals.  Whether  any  Com¬ 
munist  branch  has  ever  returned  a  delegate  other  than  the 
one  proposed  is  not  ascertainable.  But  in  fairness  to  the 
Politbureau  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  not  (until  the 
present  year)  put  up  only  such  delegates  as  were  known 
to  agree  with  the  leaders  on  all  points. 

To  illustrate  Communist  party  discipline  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Trotzky’s  protests  against  what  we  have 
described  as  the  “  New  Leninism.”  He  had  done  too 
much  for  the  Revolution  to  be  prevented  from  having  his 

(i)  Ten  per  cent,  of  which  are  women. 
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say.  Besides,  he  belonged  to  the  inner  ring  of  the  ruling 
caste.  Yet  he  had  constantly  to  point  out  that,  so  far 
from  intending  to  start  an  opposition  party,  he  was  not 
even  minded  to  lead  a  separate  faction  within  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  organisation.  Eventually  he  was  silenced 
by  the  reproach  of  being  comparatively  too  recent  a  con¬ 
vert  to  Bolshevism,  deprived  of  much  of  his  power,  and 
for  a  time  sent  to  the  Caucasus  to  take  the  waters. 

After  the  death  of  Lenin,  his  power  passed  to  a  trium¬ 
virate,  of  which  the  leader  was  Stalin,  alias  Dshungashvili, 
a  Georgian,  who  had  made  his  reputation  as  secretary  of 
the  Communist  party.  Strictly  speaking,  Kamenev 
could  claim  the  first  place,  but  Kalinin  opposed  him  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  lessen  Soviet  prestige  abroad  if 
a  Jew  were  appointed  head  of  the  State.  To  the  extent 
in  which  Stalin’s  influence  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  “  New 
Leninism  ”  made  progress  in  the*  country.  The  result  was 
that  requisitions  of  agricultural  produce  ceased,  while  the 
taxes  to  which  the  peasantry  was  subject  were  greatly 
reduced.  Money  was  spent  to  teach  up-to-date  methods 
of  cultivation,  to  provide  agricultural  machinery,  and  to 
improve  farms  by  giving  preference  to  stone  buildings, 
thus  eliminating  the  risk  of  fire.  Above  all,  however,  a 
modification  in  the  system  of  land  tenure  was  initiated. 
Generally  speaking,  the  average  middle-sized  holder 
would  cultivate  ground  divided  roughly  as  follows :  A 
field  in  proximity  to  the  village,  a  field  further  off,  a  field 
at  a  considerable  distance.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out 
that  he  concentrated  his  efforts  upon  the  fields  easiest  to 
reach,  the  more  so  because  as  a  result  of  civil  war  transport 
had  become  scarce.  Stalin  and  his  adherents  (Bucarin, 
his  propagandist,  and  Rykov,  an  old  intimate  of  Lenin) 
therefore  decided  upon  a  redistribution  of  holdings,  so 
as  to  give  the  peasant  the  cultivation  of  fields  more  or 
less  contiguous.  This  measure  was  more  far-reaching 
than  appeared  at  first  sight,  since  the  tendency  was  to 
encourage  settlement  in  isolated  farms  and,  to  that  extent, 
was  a  blow  at  Russian  village  life  with  its  collectivist 
traditions. 

The  result  of  that  was  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
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peasants  and  a  new  spirit  among  them.  It  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out  that  under  Soviet  law  they  could  not  be¬ 
come  the  juridical  owners  of  the  ground,  but  they  managed 
to  cultivate  the  same  fields  and  they  even  succeeded  in 
handing  them  on  from  father  to  son.  Despite  scarcity 
of  credit  and  delay  in  the  importation  of  agricultural 
machinery,  the  area  under  cultivation  continued  to  extend, 
and  the  sugar-beet  industry  of  the  Ukraine,  which  had 
suffered  from  the  destruction  of  factories  during  the  Re¬ 
volution,  began  to  revive.  The  peasant  of  1925  was  no 
longer  the  subservient  muzshik  of  olden  days,  such  as 
one  knows  him  from  the  novels  of  Tolstoy  and  Gogol. 
With  a  vengeance  he  had  entered  upon  the  economic 
stage,  determined  to  sell  his  products  only  against  sound 
currency  or  in  exchange  for  industrial  wares  valued  for 
purposes  of  barter  at  reasonable  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Proletariat  of  the  towns,  which 
claimed  to  have  made  the  Revolution  and  dreamed  of 
benefiting  by  it  at  the  expense  of  the  peasant,  found  itself 
worse  off.  True,  the  working  man  lives  rent  free,  or 
nearly  so — although  this  ideal  phase  of  the  housing 
problem  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  Yet,  allowing  for 
this  saving  while  it  lasts,  his  wage  has  the  purchasing 
power  of  80  per  cent,  of  his  pay  in  Tsarist  times.  Added 
to  this,  he  must,  at  the  end  of  his  eight-hour  day,  render 
service  to  his  party  in  the  evening  hours  without  extra 
remuneration.  No  wonder  that  he  is  beginning  to  think 
that  the  Communist  party,  instead  of  serving  a  Republic 
of  “workmen  and  peasants,”  is  rapidly  building  up  a 
Republic  of  “  peasants  and  workmen.”  It  is  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  which  guides  the  masses.  The  more 
the  peasant  comes  into  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  the 
less  there  remains  of  the  so-called  Communism  other  than 
the  name. 

3. — The  New  Opposition. 

The  outcome  of  this  political  change  of  front  was  the 
rise  of  what  is  known  as  the  “  New  Opposition.”  It  first 
raised  its  head  at  the  14th  party  congress  in  1925,  and  its 
activities  make  up  all  Russian  internal  history  during 
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1926.  But  the  real  leader  this  time  is  Sinovjev.  Trotzky, 
his  former  antagonist,  is  associated  with  him  largely 
because  he  was  the  first  to  venture  upon  criticism  of  the 
New  Leninism.  Three  of  the  principal  Red  leaders  are 
identified  with  the  movement,  Kamenev,  Sokolnikov  and 
Semashko,  and  the  widow  of  Lenin,  the  above-mentioned 
Krupskaja.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  Sinovjev 
and  Kamenev  w^ere  of  the  triumvirate  which  took  over 
power  after  the  death  of  Lenin  and  were  ousted  by  Stalin. 
There  are,  therefore,  great  “  names  ”  involved  in  the  con¬ 
flict,  which  is  of  moment,  since  in  Russia  the  personality 
of  a  man  weighs  far  more  with  the  people  than  the  cazise 
which  he  ostensibly  serves. 

As  for  the  controversy  itself,  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  Stalin  and  his  friends  contend  that  they  help  the 
peasants  with  medium-sized  holdings,  who  amount  to 
57  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  40  per  cent,  of  smaller 
holders  are  to  be  gradually  given  the  opportunity  to  im¬ 
prove  their  status.  This  would  leave  3  per  cent,  of  large- 
holders  among  the  peasantry  (so-called  “  Kulaks  ”  or 
“  fists  ”),  whose  number  would  be  sufficiently  restricted  to 
prevent  their  ever  becoming  a  danger  to  the  Communist 
State. 

The  Opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  submits  statistics 
to  show  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  peasantry  have  already 
reached  the  status  of  large-holders,  while  14  per  cent, 
have  remained  small-holders,  so  that  only  26  per  cent, 
are  medium-sized  holders,  such  as  the  Stalin  group  pre¬ 
tend  to  want  to  assist.  The  New  Leninism,  then,  is  based 
on  obsolete  statistics,  and  Stalin  is,  in  fact,  helping  the 
big  peasants,  whose  growing  prosperity,  and  power,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Revolution. 

So  much  for  the  argument  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Opposition,  can  be  met  by  preventing  an  increase  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  peasant  class  in  the  Communist  party  until  the 
Proletariat  shall  have  again  an  overwhelming  majority — 
put  by  some  fanatics  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  a  controversy  based  on 
tendencious  statistics,  the  fact  remains  that  even  the 
Opposition  questions  the  method  rather  than  the  policy. 
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There  is  no  break  away  from  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Revolution.  Stalin  has  the  last  word  when  he 
says :  “If  we  want  the  world-revolution,  we  must  help 
Labour  in,  its  struggles  with  Capitalism  in  all  countries, 
but  we  must  make  Russia  attract  Labour  by  her  progress.” 
These  words  belie  his  deeds.  The  real  trouble  is  that 
the  Opposition  has  tried  to  bait  the  disillusioned  Prole¬ 
tariat.  That  is  why  the  same  malcontents  who  at  the 
14th  party  congress  of  1925  were  defeated  by  559  votes 
to  65  were  forced  into  surrender  at  the  15th  party  con¬ 
gress  of  1926  by  a  display  of  brute  force  which  would  not 
answer  outside  Russia. 

Thus,  for  the  time  being,  harmony  is  restored. 

4. — The  Industrial  Position. 

But  there  is  this  to  be  considered.  On  essentials, 
Stalin  and  the  so-called  Opposition  are  really  of  one 
mind.  Russia  lives  that  capitalism  may  die.  The  ulterior 
aim  of  all  Red  leaders  is  the  world-revolution  and,  pend¬ 
ing  its  maturity,  the  prying  into  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
in  order  to  see  how  much  mischief  they  may  do. 

Sinovjev,  Kamenev,  and  Trotzky  deplore  lost  oppor¬ 
tunities.  As  late  as  1922  Germany  was  gravitating  to¬ 
wards  revolution.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  Lord  Protector 
(meaning  Lord  d’Abernon),  she  is  relatively  prosperous 
and  less  discontented.  In  Europe,  as  a  whole,  the  old 
capitalist  States  are  resettling  on  pre-war  lines.  Can 
Russia  stand  out  indefinitely  revolving  in  her  own  solitary 
orbit?  Will  the  masses  continue  to  believe  in  the  world- 
triumph  of  the  Red  order  if  it  is  so  long  delayed? 

Stalin  would  have  Russia  set  her  house  in  order  and 
bide  her  opportunity. 

We  can  only  infer  that  the  industrial  position  is  the 
weak  point  in  the  Bolshevist  armour.  But  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  real  improvement  is  inconceivable  unless  the  doc¬ 
trines  upon  which  the  Red  State  is  founded  are  thrown 
overboard.  The  main  evil  is  the  monopoly  of  foreign 
trade  which  supposes  an  administrative  efficiency  and  a 
minuteness  of  organisation  such  as  is  not  of  this  world. 
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In  Russia  an  overgrown  bureaucracy  has  never  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forecasting  the  volume  of  exports  and  imports 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  or  in  providing  for  transport, 
or  in  completing  the  multitudinous  transactions  involved, 
without  incurring  huge  losses.  There  have  been  mis¬ 
calculations  of  astronomic  dimensions.  Thus,  to  give  but 
one  example,  the  agricultural  exports  for  1925  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  between  600-800  million  poods.  The  true  figure 
proved  to  be  64,600,000. 

Yet,  from  a  Communist  point  of  view,  the  monopoly  of 
foreign  trade  is  essential  because  inequality  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  within  the  country  can  be  corrected — 
provided  always  that  no  citizen  has  it  in  his  power  to 
acquire  real  wealth  by  getting  sound  foreign  currencies. 
The  French  Communists  have  seen  the  point  by  advo¬ 
cating  a  similar  measure  in  their  country.  Russia  is  of 
enormous  extent  and  has  relatively  little  railway  com¬ 
munications  with  the  outside  world.  She  has  been  able 
to  outlive  economic  experimentation  which  would  kill  a 
highly  civilised  State  organism  of  the  European  West. 

The  second  trouble  is  the  factories  which  are  run  by 
the  State.  Immediately  after  the  civil  war  there  was 
such  a  shortage  of  wares  that  the  home  market  bought  at 
high  prices.  Even  then  the  factories  did  not  pay.  We 
can  easily  understand  that  in  England,  where,  with  the 
experience  of  an  older  nation  to  fall  back  upon,  and  better 
commercial  perception,  we  know  what  a  wasteful  adminis¬ 
trator  is  the  State.  Nowhere  in  Russia  is  the  working 
man  more  exploited  than  in  the  nationalised  works,  no¬ 
where  is  he  more  disillusioned  than  in  such  employ, 
nowhere  is  the  output  lower. 

The  obvious  remedy,  the  encouragement  of  private 
capital — something  too  awful  to  talk  about  in  a  Com¬ 
munist  State — is  intermittently  considered.  But,  alas, 
what  it  has  taken  days  to  destroy,  it  takes  years  to  rebuild. 
The  Russian  public  has  never  participated  in  enterprise 
by  holding  shares  in  public  companies  in  small  amounts 
as  is  the  case  in  England  and  in  France.  However,  there 
were  savings  banks.  Some  of  these  exist  now  under  the 
Bolshevist  regime^  but  their  returns  are  profoundly  dis- 
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couraging.  Perhaps  it  has  struck  the  people  that  a  State 
which  has  once  pillaged  the  banks  may  do  so  again.  ,  ,  . 

There  remains  the  lure  of  foreign  capital.  With  every 
year  that  passes,  the  Soviet  becomes  more  pliable.  Still, 
up  to  the  present,  men  of  every  nation  have  tried,  and 
many  have  been  satisfied  for  quite  a  time,  but  either  the 
Central  Government  or  the  local  Soviet  or  both  have 
proved  fitful  in  their  ways,  and  one  and  all  have  experi¬ 
enced  a  sudden  reversal  of  the  favour  bestowed  upon 
them  and  lost  their  money.  The  best  situated  are  the 
Germans,  who,  nevertheless,  tell  the  same  tale.  One  of 
their  great  firms  with  American  capital  behind  it  is  work¬ 
ing  in  Moscow  at  this  moment  and  would  gladly  abandon 
its  contract  if  it  were  feasible.  A  whim  of  the  Soviet  has 
caused  loss  through  harassing  and,  indeed,  largely  point¬ 
less  interference. 

It  is  clear  that  Stalin  has  yet  a  long  way  to  go.  He 
must  be  a  strong  man  if  he  wants  to  last  the  journey.  .  .  . 
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By  James  Corbett 

We  are  just  entering  upon  a  Parliamentary  Session 
which  will  be  regarded  as  the  testing  time  of  the  Govern* 
ment.  The  Opposition  will  attack  every  vantage  point, 
and  the  machine  guns  of  criticism  will  be  turned  upon  the 
Baldwin  Administration.  There  will  be  no  mercy  shown 
by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  or  any  of  his  colleagues,  and 
not  a  grain  of  compunction  will  be  vouchsafed  by  the  stal¬ 
warts  of  the  Liberal  Party.  For  a  critical  period  of 
Parliament  the  spirit  of  good  will  may  be  entirely 
absent. 

Writing  from  the  point  of  neutrality  and  independence, 
one  can  see  glaring  faults  from  every  corner  of  West¬ 
minster.  Mr.  Baldwin  will  be  addressed  in  good  plain 
English;  Messrs.  MacDonald  and  Lloyd  George  will  be 
severely  trounced.  Not  a  single  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  can  see  three  yards  beyond  his  own  party. 
The  group  system  of  party  wrangling  is  landing  us  in  a 
hopeless  mess.  Every  voter  is  bewildered  how  to  vote. 
Every  elector  feels  that  every  politician  is  an  opportunist, 
a  man  without  vision  or  mental  discernment.  The  country 
is  drifting  towards  financial  chaos,  and  even  the  optimists 
are  leading  us  astray.  We  want  straight  talk  and  straight 
dealing.  The  political  arena  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole. 
At  the  present  moment  it  is  a  whirling  nebula  of  contorted 
passions.  No  man  can  call  his  soul  his  own.  M.P.s  are 
drifting  about  lobbies  like  flotsam  and  jetsam.  National 
Government  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

W’here,  then,  does  Mr.  Baldwin  stand?  H6  is  attacked 
from  all  quarters.  Nobody  seems  to  love  him.  Even  the 
“  die-hards  ”  are  singularly  unwilling  to  be  friendly.  They 
feel  that  he  has  drifted  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Churchill.  They 
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are  conscious  that  he  is  evolving  into  a  Tory  democrat.  But 
their  definition  of  democracy  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  They  want  Baldwin  to  smother  the  trade 
unionists  with  humiliation.  They  cry  out  for  a  political 
dictatorship.  They  are  even  disposed  to  scrap  Baldwin 
for  any  man  in  England  who  can  “  put  across  ”  the 
Mussolini  touch.  And  as  regards  the  coal  tragedy, 
they  put  the  full  blame  on  Mr.  Baldwin.  They  even 
accuse  this  politician  of  being  the  originator  of  the  General 
Strike ! 

I  am  convinced  the  Prime  Minister  knows  his  own 
limitations.  He  is  not  a  man  of  prescience.  Had  he  been 
gifted  with  perspicacity  and  forethought  he  would  have 
realised  the  dire  significance  of  the  coal  subsidy.  He  has 
tried  to  placate  his  conscience.  His  philosophic  tempera¬ 
ment  whispers  he  is  a  martyr,  and  nobody  seems  to  undei- 
stand  him.  He  granted  the  subsidy  in  order  to  give  dis¬ 
putants  time  to  think.  He  acknowledges  there  has  been 
no  constructive  thinking  in  any  part  of  the  nation.  The 
subsidy  was  not  a  solvent.  It  was  a  compromising  sedative 
that  failed  to  be  effective.  The  rich  mineowners  smiled 
and  made  further  profits.  The  uneconomic  mines  were 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook  was 
in  excelsis.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  found  himself  “  going  off 
at  the  deep  end,”  and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  groaned 
over  the  bankruptcy  of  trade  union  funds.  Miners  and 
mineowners  indulged  in  the  greatest  dog-fight  in  history. 
Moscow  sang  paeans  of  joy  to  the  departed  Lenin.  And 
America,  Germany,  and  France  reaped  a  rich  harvest  at 
our  expense.  The  bill  for  the  pantomime  is  due  to  be 
paid.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  finds  himself  the  most  tragic 
figure  on  earth.  The  pessimist  swears  there  will  be  no 
reduction  in  income-tax.  And  the  betting  tax  won’t  save 
us.  Yea,  verily,  the  Chancellor  will  not  spare  us.  It 
will  not  be  a  question  of  selecting  articles  that  should 
be  taxed.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  deciding  why  every 
article  under  the  firmament  should  not  be  taxed.  The 
air  will  be  taxed  to  a  degree,  for  radio  licences  will  suffer 
the  most  appalling  imposition.  Every  smile  at  every 
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music-hall  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  coal 
deadlock. 

But  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Baldwin.  His  greatest  enemy 
will  admit  that  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  throughout 
the  nation.  His  personal  character  and  integrity  are  on  a 
par  with  those  of  Viscount  Grey,  the  great  Liberal  states¬ 
man.  There  is  nothing  insincere  or  ambiguous  about  his 
utterances.  He  makes  every  effort  to  play  a  straight  game, 
and  he  is  exceedingly  well  liked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.  But  Mr.  Baldwin  is  still  the  enigma  and  the  dreamer. 
In  the  Conservative  sense  he  is  even  a  greater  wizard 
than  Lloyd  George.  He  confounded  everyone  with  his 
courageous  move  when  he  broke  up  the  post-war  Coalition. 
He  has  been  reckoned  a  dark  horse  ever  since.  The 
granting  of  the  coal  subsidy  was  another  instance  of 
supreme  nerve,  because  it  automatically  brought  him  a  host 
of  enemies  even  in  his  own  ranks.  It  is  stated  he  possesses 
the  Balfour  temperament.  When  he  is  suddenly  stirred 
into  positive  action  he  is  inclined  to  do  something  rash  and 
precipitate.  The  Tories  do  not  look  upon  him  as  a  safe 
individual  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  They  say  he  is  more 
inclined  to  act  as  an  old-fashioned  Liberal,  and  just  at  the 
moment  they  are  not  prepared  to  consider  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  Liberalism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Baldwin 
is  between  two  fires.  He  wants  to  be  a  progressivist  in  the 
Conservative  zone  of  politics.  The  die-hards  prefer  that 
he  would  read  more  about  Mussolini  and  the  Stone  Age. 
There  is  a  reactionary  element  in  this  Conservative  regime 
that  is  decidedly  unhealthy. 

There  is  no  mutual  trust  in  the  Conservative  Party. 
There  is  no  splendid  co-operation  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word.  Young  Conservatives  are  more  inclined  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  but  they  are  held  under  the  iron 
restraint  and  discipline  of  party  organisation.  Everybody 
is  suspicious.  Even  Sir  Alfred  Mond  is  not  the  darling 
of  the  Tory  gods.  If  Sir  Alfred  were  not  so  keenly 
interested  in  the  commercial  side  of  life  he  would  probably 
make  the  most  intelligent  Premier  of  the  generation.  Neither 
is  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  a  political  “  love-child.”  As 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  has  asked  for  trouble  and 
found  it.  He  has  the  Liberal  instinct  with  the  Tory  tradi¬ 
tion.  And  a  false  move  on  his  part  with  the  Budget  will 
land  his  party  in  chaos.  Like  his  chief,  he  is  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep.  He  wants  to  placate  both 
miners  and  progressive  Conservatives.  In  a  certain  sense 
Winston  has  proved  himself  a  critic  of  the  Premier. 
Although  an  inveterate  fighter  of  Socialism,  although 
nothing  rouses  his  ire  more  than  the  dogma  of  Com¬ 
munism,  he  has  shown  a  most  generous  attitude  towards 
the  miners,  and  he  had  the  amazing  courage  to  stand  up  to 
the  “  stiff-necked  ”  men  of  his  own  party.  Doubtless 
Winston  will  go  far,  but  he  is  waiting  the  hour.  It  is 
said  that  the  role  of  Mussolini  might  appeal  to  him,  but 
I  fancy  he  would  prove  a  very  popular  dictator.  So 
far  he  has  proved  himself  the  greatest  intellectual 
in  the  Conservative  Party,  and  he  is  not  to  be  out- 
rivalled  when  making  speeches  in  Parliament.  Pre¬ 
eminently  he  is  a  House  of  Commons  man,  and  his  signal 
to  speak  means  the  clearing  of  the  Westminster  smoke- 
room.  Members  have  been  known  to  postpone  dinner 
forty  minutes  to  hear  Winston  speak  in  the  grand  manner. 
He  has  lost  his  former  impediment  of  speech.  He  has 
conquered  this  physical  weakness  with  sheer  determina¬ 
tion,  and  he  has  gained  in  the  end  a  most  effective  delivery. 
He  maintains  one  style  throughout  for  Parliament  and 
platform.  He  has  learned  the  trick  of  amassing  facts  into 
ever-accumulative  force  until  he  finally  convinces  every¬ 
one  with  sheer  weight  of  argument  and  detail.  Winston, 
as  I  have  already  predicted,  may  make  our  next  Conserva¬ 
tive  Premier.  For  the  present  he  is  aware  that  his  chief, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  is  faced  with  a  most  difficult  task.  The  road 
of  reconstruction  is  a  via  dolorosa.  Baldwin  cannot  bring 
industrial  peace  in  a  night.  Political  interference  simply 
means  the  ruination  of  industry.  What  is  the  alternative 
to  chaos  and  anarchy?  Baldwin  is  thinking  seriously 
about  this  contemplated  League  of  Industrial  Peace.  It 
is  to  be  analogous  with  the  wisdom  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  there  are  many  obstacles  even  in  that  respect. 
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The  League  of  Nations  can  appoint  independent 
arbitrators.  The  whole  point  about  the  League  is  the 
fact  that  members  agree  to  the  decision  of  an  independent 
tribunal  with  a  neutral  chairman.  But  a  League  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Peace  is  a  different  matter.  In  the  first  place,  inde¬ 
pendent  arbitrators  may  know  next  to  nothing  about  the 
industry  itself.  They  may  be  completely  ignorant  of  its 
technical  details  and  ramifications,  A  neutral  chairman 
of  the  League  would  possibly  be  in  the  same  boat.  Would 
the  disputants  not  feel  that  they  were  being  deliberately 
hoaxed  by  a  number  of  well-intentioned  people  who  knew 
exactly  nothing  about  the  industrial  problems  involved? 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  industrial  experts  who 
can  be  termed  neutral.  And  we  certainly  w'ant  to  listen 
to  the  experts  in  1927.  So  far,  we  have  merely  “  listened- 
in”  to  dull-witted  politicians  and  extreme  trade  unionists. 
Evidently  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  court  of  arbitration. 
Mr.  Baldwin  will  probably  decide  upon  such  a  policy 
within  the  next  few  months.  There  must  be  some  chance 
for  compromise  and  negotiation  before  we  resort  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  strike.  It  is  because  we  had  no  such 
court  of  arbitration  that  w'e  drifted  into  the  General  Strike. 
Mr.  Baldwin  is  determined  that  such  a  blunder  will  not 
be  repeated. 

Yet  Mr.  Baldwin  must  look  to  his  laurels.  The  miners 
have  been  driven  underground  without  a  tangible,  lasting 
settlement.  A  million  loyal  workers  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  battened  down  under  the  hatches  of  hard  economic 
facts.  There  was  no  adaptability  about  the  political 
statesmanship.  The  wise  step  was  not  taken  that 
might  have  averted  a  terrible  tragedy.  The  Royal 
Commission  Report  has  been  bludgeoned  and  camou¬ 
flaged  like  every  one  of  its  predecessors.  Both  miners 
and  mineowners  have  proved  obdurate  in  the  first  and 
last  analysis.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  apparently  desti¬ 
tute  of  political  imagination.  He  has  exercised  neither 
resource  nor  ingenuity.  He  has  worked  hard  in  a  certain 
direction  that  led  to  a  cul-de-sac,  but  we  have  known 
generals  in  the  w'ar  who  could  see  nothing  further  than 
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a  battering-ram  !  There  might  have  been  a  “  sap  ”  of 
compromise  engineered  at  the  last  moment.  Seeing  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  politically  interfered  at  the  outset  with  his 
coal  subsidy,  he  might  have  used  his  huge  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  have  averted  what  has  actually 
occurred.  It  was  not  outside  the  boundary  of  possibility 
to  have  secured  a  national  coal  agreement,  a  treaty  of 
peace  in  the  coalfields  that  might  have  lasted  for  fifteen 
years;  but  apparently  Mr.  Baldwin  preferred  to  assent 
to  the  wretched  plan  of  a  starvation  settlement.  He 
announced  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  he  was  anxious 
to  avoid  a  settlement  that  would  be  no  settlement. 
But  the  calamity  has  happened,  and  who  is  to  blame? 
The  miners  have  gone  back  to  the  pits  with  sore  hearts 
and  sullen  minds.  The  most  moderate  pitman  will 
vote  blindly  for  Labour  and  the  Socialist  Party.  The 
Federation  has  been  destroyed  only  to  arise  anew  on 
the  ashes  of  the  past.  Mr.  Cook  may  be  dis- 
planted  by  a  wiser  leader,  but  the  miners  will  vote  to 
a  man  for  nationalisation.  The  General  Strike  was  an 
indication  that  they  had  the  sympathetic  support  of  the 
great  British  public.  Whatever  may  have  happened  in  the 
interval,  that  is  the  general  impression  in  the  minds  of 
these  men.  It  is  a  terrible  pity  that  the  oppressive  policy 
has  been  countenanced.  These  men  supplied  with  their 
bodies  the  best  material  for  the  trenches;  they  fought  to 
the  last  gasp;  and  they  will  fight  the  owners  with  the  same 
obdurate  spirit.  They  are  crushed,  but  not  beaten.  That 
is  the  stern  lesson  we  have  to  learn,  and  we  may  as  well 
acknowledge  it.  Mr.  Baldwin  knows  the  truth  in  his 
heart.  Can  he  make  amends  during  the  present  Session  ? 
Can  he  alter  the  swing  of  the  political  pendulum  and  cause 
men  and  women  to  think  differently  during  the  next  few 
months  ?  I  venture  to  state  that  Mr.  Baldwin  can  surprise 
the  nation  if  he  will  only  rise  to  the  height  of  his 
opportunity. 

We  stand  now  at  the  cross-roads  of  industrial  advance 
or  national  degeneration.  The  assumption  of  a  continuous 
stalemate  in  our  political  affairs  is  ruled  out  when  we 
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survey  the  onward  march  of  other  nations.  Some  particu¬ 
lar  group  at  Westminster  must  go  forward  as  a  great  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party,  or  we  sink  back  to  reaction,  decline  and 
extinction.  We  cannot  stand  still.  We  must  either  make 
up  our  minds  to  advance  along  the  path  of  reconstruction 
and  resettlement,  or  allow  the  revolutionary  elements  of 
chaos  and  sedition  to  take  the  upper  hand  in  national 
affairs.  The  latter  alternative  cannot  be  contemplated 
one  moment.  We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Conservative  Party  approaches  the  end  of  its  political 
tenure.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  ask  if  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  have  justified  all  our  expectations?  Will  the  latter 
half  of  their  Parliamentary  supremacy  be  more  potent, 
constructive,  and  resourceful  than  the  first  ?  The  national 
danger  is  too  grave  for  any  writer  to  indulge  in  mere  cen¬ 
sorious  abuse.  The  prospect,  indeed,  is  so  imperilled  that 
we  cannot  afford  destructive  attacks  on  any  particular 
policy.  Either  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald — or  the  united  triumvirate  of  all  three 
— must  save  us  in  the  critical  months  and  weeks  ahead. 
We  have  to  go  forward  at  all  costs  with  the  best  political 
resources  at  our  command. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  doing  his  best.  He  has  played 
the  great  game  in  the  light  of  his  own  intellectual  con¬ 
viction.  He  has  endeavoured  to  steer  the  nation  towards 
a  higher  standard  of  co-operation  and  peace.  If  he  has 
failed  to  any  extent,  circumstances  have  been  either  too 
overwhelming  for  his  political  judgment,  or  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  move  in  any  other  environment.  He  may 
or  may  not  be  handicapped  by  the  limitations  of  his 
colleagues.  The  post-war  situation  has  required  the 
activities  of  a  superman.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  never  claimed 
to  be  an  archangel.  It  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  a  man 
who  is  putting  forth  his  greatest  moral  and  intellectual 
effort.  The  aftermath  of  the  war  has  been  truly  appalling. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  asking  too  much?  Perhaps  we 
have  been  seeking  some  super-divine  personage  to  direct 
our  national  affairs  rather  than  a  straightforward  English 
gentleman?  Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  playing  the  best 
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cricket  his  mind  can  conceive.  For  the  personal  unsel¬ 
fishness  and  assiduity  with  which  he  has  stuck  to  his  post 
we  have  nothing  but  the  most  candid  and  ungrudging 
admiration. 

But,  looking  back  upon  the  year  that  has  gone,  we  are 
disheartened  and  dismayed.  We  are  struck  with  the 
conviction  that  Westminster  has  never  presented  a  more 
tragic  spectacle  of  impotence,  helplessness,  sheer  impas¬ 
sivity.  All  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  Conservatives 
have  been  in  supreme  command  with  an  overwhelming 
majority  ready  to  carry  out  every  single  political  mandate. 
We  see  plainly  that  no  mere  numerical  preponderance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  will  bring  us  nearer  political  pro¬ 
gress  unless  we  secure  statesmen  who  are  prepared  to  look 
beyond  the  immediate  present.  Even  the  tactics  adopted 
by  the  Opposition  have  proved  singularly  futile  and  in¬ 
effective.  Politicians  can  do  nothing  but  talk,  protest  and 
remonstrate.  But  they  might  at  least  have  formulated 
some  constructive  policy  for  the  British  mines.  Both  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  MacDonald  have  delivered  power¬ 
ful  speeches,  yet  neither  is  the  leader  of  a  united  party. 
Each  has  been  handicapped  in  that  respect.  The 
dramatic  resignation  of  Commander  Kenworthy  may  or 
may  not  be  a  portent  of  the  future.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  first  clear  indication  of  an  altogether  new  departure  in 
Liberalism. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the  most  dangerous  critic  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  at  present.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation 
as  to  what  singular  part  will  be  played  by  this  brilliant 
ex-Premier.  Will  he  make  a  deliberate  move  at  the  end 
of  the  present  regime,  or  will  he  decide  on  a  really  bold 
stroke  early  in  the  year.^  He  still  represents  the  most 
intriguing  personality  in  contemporary  politics,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  never  leaves  him  out  of  consideration  even  for  a 
moment.  Handing  over  the  mysterious  cash-box  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  repre¬ 
sents,  undoubtedly,  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  most  astute  move 
in  modern  history.  It  will  either  unite  the  Liberal  Party  in 
a  bond  of  filial  love  or  it  will  split  the  party  in  two  with 
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one  stroke  of  the  Wizard’s  sword.  Viscount  Grey  is  de¬ 
cidedly  unhappy  about  the  whole  affair.  Sir  John  Simon 
is  too  disgusted  for  words.  Mr.  Runciman  and  the  others 
preserve  an  enigmatic  silence.  What  does  it  portend? 
Will  Mr.  Lloyd  George  constitute  himself  the  real  rival  to 
Mr.  Baldwin  at  the  next  election,  or  will  he  make  a  move 
that  will  stagger  even  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ? 

Will  Mr.  Baldwin  make  a  valiant  bid  for  further 
political  power,  or  will  he  co-operate  with  the  Liberals  in 
order  to  secure  a  sane  alternative  Government?  This 
seems  the  dominant  question  of  the  moment.  I  am  still 
inclined  to  think  that  a  temporary  alliance  of  Liberals  and 
Labourists,  under  a  joint  leadership  of  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  might  solve  a  great 
many  of  the  political  difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  The 
Labour  leader  may  postpone  all  the  wilder  schemes  of 
revolutionary  Socialism.  The  nation  must  provide  for 
the  evolution  of  the  Socialist  Party,  not  in  terms  of 
political  division  as  represented  by  class  warfare  and  class 
antagonism,  but  in  some  national  co-operation  whereby 
every  section  of  the  community  will  secure  a  square  deal. 
An  alliance  of  Labourists  with  the  Liberal  Party  will  go 
a  long  way  towards  solving  the  larger  problems  of  un¬ 
employment  and  industrial  unrest. 

All  these  factors  must  count  with  Mr.  Baldwin  in  the 
days  to  come.  He  has  had  his  eyes  clearly  opened  to  the 
industrial  situation.  He  knows  that  whatever  differences 
may  have  existed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  dispute  in  the 
coalfields,  or  of  the  competency  or  stupidity  of  leaders  on 
either  side,  there  can  only  be  one  opinion  as  to  the  costli¬ 
ness  of  this  method  of  settling  industrial  disputes.  Surely 
we  can  formulate  some  different  plan  of  settling  our 
quarrels  in  the  months  ahead  ?  Arbitration  in  the  past  has 
often  been  resorted  to  in  industrial  matters,  and  again  and 
again  friendly  discussions  at  a  round  table  have  led  to 
valuable  results  in  the  interests  of  peace.  But,  strange  to 
state,  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  reluctance  in  recent 
years  to  adopt  these  rational  methods,  with  the  result 
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that  strikes  and  lock-outs  have  been  prolonged  and  no 
small  amount  of  bitterness  created.  In  the  place  of 
arbitration  we  have  had  a  “  council  of  war,”  and  when  the 
leaders  of  both  sides  met  it  was  in  an  atmosphere  unfavour¬ 
able  to  a  calm  discussion  of  the  points  at  issue.  The 
responsibility  for  all  this  was  not  confined  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  coal-owners  or  miners,  but  the  enormous  cost  of  the 
coal  stoppage  should  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  all 
concerned  the  imperative  necessity  of  devising  some 
more  human  method  of  adjusting  differences  between 
employers  and  employed.  The  human  factor  will  count 
every  time. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

The  date  of  the  International  Economic  Conference  has 
been  fixed  for  May  4th,  1927,  and  what  at  one  time 
appeared  to  be  a  visionary  project  has  now  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  This  is  due  to  the 
skilful  way  in  which  the  groundwork  of  the  Conference 
has  been  laid  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  appointed  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  held  its  final  meeting  in 
Geneva  in  November  last.  The  Committee,  after  sifting 
the  information  collected  since  its  first  session,  proceeded 
to  draw  up  the  agenda  of  the  Conference,  and  made  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Council  with  regard  to  the  principles 
which  in  its  opinion  should  govern  the  composition  of  the 
Conference,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governments,  but  “  chosen  for  their  personal 
qualifications  and  not  as  spokesmen  of  official  policy.”  If 
the  Conference  were  to  be  composed  of  delegates  respon¬ 
sible  to  their  Governments  and  armed  with  instructions  for 
the  conclusion  of  economic  conventions,  it  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  stonewalled  by  opposing  principles.  For, 
each  delegate  being  restricted  to  a  definite  line  of  argu¬ 
ment,  the  Conference  would  certainly  end  in  a  clash  of 
opinion.  The  first  necessity  is  to  free  the  discussion  from 
official  trammels  if  the  Conference  is  to  make  any  advance 
towards  agreement  between  the  Governments  taking  part 
in  it.  It  will  be  for  the  Governments  afterwards  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  if  they  can,  in  the  light  .of  the  various  pro¬ 
grammes  and  doctrines  which  have  been  discussed.  In 
this  way  the  Economic  Conference,  by  converting  itself 
into  a  general  consultative  committee  on  the  economic 
problems  of  Europe,  may,  like  the  Financial  Conference 
at  Brussels,  which  pointed  the  way  to  the  Dawes  Plan  for 
the  payment  of  reparation  by  Germany,  achieve  something 
useful.  The  bankers  at  Brussels,  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  committing  their  respective  Governments  as  to  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  were  able  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
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according  to  the  light  of  pure  economics.  This  result  was 
accomplished  only  by  leaving  the  experts  free  to  blaze 
their  own  path  through  the  jungle.  Had  they  been  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  necessity  of  referring  to  their  Governments 
before  reaching  any  conclusion  they  would  not  have  got 
very  far. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  economic  experts 
should  be  left  free  to  deal  with  the  economic  problems  of 
Europe  in  their  own  way.  If  the  Preparatory  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference  had  had  a  similarly  free  hand  in  dealing 
with  the  purely  technical  aspects  of  disarmament  its  task 
would  have  been  a  much  simpler  one. 

It  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Preparatory  Conference  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  remedies  which 
should  be  adopted  to  cure  the  economic  troubles  of 
Europe.  Its  discussions,  however,  revealed  certain 
definite  lines  of  thought.  Like  the  bankers,  who  issued 
their  famous  manifesto  for  removal  of  tariff  walls  and 
called  for  a  drastic  revision  of  the  economic  frontiers  of 
Europe  and  a  re-establishment  of  the  collapsed  ex¬ 
changes,  the  experts  on  the  Preparatory  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  had  very  definite  ideas  of  what  should  be  done. 
It  is  evident  that  they  considered  the  stabilisation  of  the 
exchanges  to  be  of  primary  importance,  for  it  was  the 
progress  realised  in  the  work  of  financial  stabilisation  and 
the  general  change  in  the  economic  situation  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  justified  it  in  fixing 
an  early  date  for  the  summoning  of  the  Conference.  In 
taking  as  the  basis  of  their  discussion  the  resolution  of 
the  Sixth  Assembly,  which  expressed  the  conviction  that 
economic  peace  would  largely  contribute  to  security  among 
nations  and  that  for  this  reason  it  was  necessary  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  economic  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  revival  of  general  prosperity,  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mittee  could  hardly  avoid  considering  the  best  means  of 
overcoming  these  difficulties.  The  best  way,  as  the 
bankers  pointed  out,  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  perilous 
multiplication  of  tariff  barriers,  special  licences  and  pro¬ 
hibitions  which  prevents  trade  from  flowing  in  its  natural 
channels.  Although  it  was  not  part  of  the  Preparatory 
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Committee’s  function  to  express  any  definite  opinions,  the 
agenda  which  they  have  drawn  up  is  an  indication  of  the 
importance  which  the  thirty-five  experts — financiers,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  and  representatives  of  the  working  classes — who 
composed  the  Preparatory  Committee  attached  to  the 
removal  of  these  economic  barriers. 

0 

According  to  this  agenda  the  Economic  Conference  is 
to  engage  first  of  all  in  a  general  discussion  on  “  the  world 
economic  position.”  The  experts  are  to  be  invited  to  state 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  principal  problems  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  respective  countries.  They  are  to 
attempt  an  analysis  of  the  economic  and  financial  causes 
of  the  present  commercial  and  industrial  disequilibrium, 
with  special  reference  to  the  economic  tendencies  which 
affect  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  agenda  the  Conference  is 
expected  to  enter  on  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
questions  which  must  be  considered  if  prosperity  is  to  be 
established  in  Europe.  First  and  foremost  comes  the 
question  of  “Freedom  of  Commerce,”  which  is  divided 
by  the  Preparatory  Committee  into  three  sub-heads  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  : — 

{a )  Import  and  export  prohibitions  and  restrictions. 

(b )  Limitation  and  regulation  of  commerce ;  monopolies. 

(c)  Economic  treatment  of  nationals  and  enterprises  of  one  country 
admitted  to  work  on  the  territory  of  another. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  this  the  Conference  will  pass  to 
the  question  of  “Customs  Tariffs  and  Commercial 
Treaties,”  and  will  consider  the  obstacles  to  international 
trade  arising  from  : — 

(a)  Form,  level  and  instability  of  export  and  import  tariffs. 

(b)  Customs  nomenclature  and  classification. 

The  third  question  in  the  second  part  of  the  agenda 
deals  with  “  indirect  methods  of  protecting  national  com¬ 
merce  and  national  shipping  ”  from  four  points  of  view  : — 

(a)  Direct  or  indirect  subsidies. 

(b)  Dumping;  anti-dumping  legislation. 

(c)  Discrimination  in  the  conditions  of  transport. 

(d)  Fiscal  discrimination  against  foreign  goods  after  importation. 
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Now,  all  these  questions  raise  the  familiar  issue  of  Free 
Trade  versus  Tariffs,  and  from  the  prominence  which  has 
been  given  to  them  in  the  draft  agenda  drawn  up  for  the 
Conference  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
Economic  Conference  it  is  evident  that  the  Committee 
considered  that  this  was  the  most  important  problem  which 
had  to  be  discussed. 

Finally,  question  four  of  the  second  part  of  the  agenda 
raises  the  issue  of  the  “repercussion  upon  international 
commerce  of  reduced  purchasing  power,”  which  is  but 
another  way  of  attacking  the  same  problem.  The  effect  of 
“tariff  barriers,  special  licences  and  prohibitions,”  as 
described  in  the  bankers’  manifesto,  was  evidently  very 
much  in  the  mind  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  when  it 
drew  up  its  programme  for  the  Ecqnomic  Conference. 

The  second  section  of  the  agenda  under  Part  II  con¬ 
cerns  “  Industry.”  The  Conference  is  to  consider  the 
conditions  of  the  principal  productive  industries,  their 
“capacity  output,  consumption,  and  employment.”  This 
will  naturally  lead  to  a  debate  on  “present  difficulties  in 
industry;  their  industrial,  commercial,  and  monetary 
causes,”  and  this  will  be  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
general  lines  of  action  which  should  be  followed  for  the 
better  organisation  of  the  principal  industries,  the  increase 
of  production,  and  the  improvement  of  the  relations  of 
employers  and  employed.  In  this  connection  the  Confer¬ 
ence  will  doubtless  agree  as  to  the  importance  of  speeding 
up  the  collection  and  prompt  exchange  of  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  industrial  production. 

And  so  we  get  to  Agriculture,  which  forms  Part  III  of 
the  agenda.  This  is  to  be  considered  in  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  manner.  The  present  condition  of  agriculture 
is  to  be  compared  with  its  pre-war  condition,  the  causes  of 
its  present  difficulties  are  to  be  analysed,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  international  action  by  collaboration  between 
producers’  and  consumers’  organisations  are  to  be  probed. 
The  Conference  will  no  doubt  after  the  discussion  divide 
itself  into  committees  to  consider  these  problems  in  detail, 
and  will  finally  assemble  again  to  discuss  the  reports  of 
the  committees. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  far-reaching  programme  has  been 
laid  before  the  Conference.  It  may  be  argued  that  such 
a  programme  is  altogether  too  ambitious,  and  that  in  the 
endeavour  to  cover  such  a  wide  field  of  discussion  the 
Conference  will  run  the  risk  of  spending  a  great  deal  of 
energy  without  achieving  anything.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Preparatory  Committee  in  drawing  up  the 
agenda  were  thinking  not  of  the  Conference,  but  of  a 
series  of  conferences,  each  of  which  was  to  be  a  stage  in 
the  continuous  work  of  international  collaboration  in  the 
economic  sphere.  It  will  be  for  the  economic  section  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  review  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  to  seize  whatever  elements  of  permanent 
value  there  may  be  in  it.  It  is  possible  a  permanent 
economic  staff  will  be  set  up  to  collaborate  w'ith  the 
Finance  Section  of  the  League.  Thus  the  foundation  will 
be  laid  for  further  conferences  which  will  carry  on  the 
task  of  instructing  public  opinion  how  to  evolve  an 
ordered  system  of  international  collaboration  in  the 
economic  sphere.  The  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Economic  Section  of  the  League  and  the  Preparatory 
Committee  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Conference. 
In  the  documents  which  will  be  laid  before  it,  in  which 
every  phase  of  world  economics  has  been  dealt  with,  the 
Conference  will  find  solid  ground  on  which  to  work.  The 
direction  which  it  should  take  has  already  been  indicated, 
and  in  the  bankers’  manifesto  and  the  report  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  “Trade  Barriers” 
the  Conference  will  find  most  valuable  material  for  the 
construction  of  a  path  through  the  wilderness. 

In  short,  the  Conference  will  start  well  equipped  for  its 
work,  and  if  the  agenda  which  has  been  prepared  for  dis¬ 
cussion  appears  to  cover  too  wide  a  field  the  area  has 
already  been  well  surveyed. 

But,  as  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  the  head  of  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations,  points  out  in  an 
article  on  “The  Economic  Conference”  {Euro fa  Year- 
Book  for  1927),  with  a  range  of  problems  so  vast  and 
intricate  immediate  definite  results  must  not  be  expected. 
“The  Conference,”  he  explains,  “will  discuss;  it  will 
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educate  public  opinion,  it  will  supply  the  motive  forces 
for  more  specialised  practical  work  to  follow ;  and,  as  with 
the  Brussels  Conference,  its  main  results  will  only  be 
attained  and  can  only  be  measured  gradually  in  the  years 
to  follow.” 

For  great  changes  the  public  mind  must  be  prepared  in 
advance,  and  the  sudden  sweeping  away  of  barriers  which 
are  regarded  as  the  best  means  of  fostering  national  indus¬ 
tries  might  produce  unexpected  reactions.  The  backwoods¬ 
men  who  have  been  allowed  to  dig  themselves  in  with 
their  Stone  Age  theories  of  economics  in  so  many  of  the 
smaller  nations  of  Europe,  and  whose  influence  has  had 
a  marked  effect  even  on  the  policy  of  the  staunchest 
adherents  of  Free  Trade,  as  we  know  to  our  cost  in  Great 
Britain,  cannot  be  ejected  all  at  once  from  their  trenches 
without  arousing  a  furious  controversy  which  would  shake 
the  stability  of  almost  every  Government  in  Europe. 
There  is  only  one  safe  method  of  displacing  them,  and  that 
is  by  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion,  which  is  gradu¬ 
ally  learning  that  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  any  State 
to  regard  trade  as  a  species  of  warfare  which  must  be 
carried  on  by  building  high  walls  to  keep  out  foreign 
goods.  Europe,  as  the  map  of  existing  trade  barriers  so 
ingeniously  presented  by  Sir  Clive  Morrison  Bell  shows, 
is  bristling  with  these  economic  fortifications,  which  are 
all  the  more  disastrous  in  their  effects  now  that  the  territory 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  important  economic  areas  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  Germany  have  been  divided  among 
smaller  States.  Thus  we  find  Austria  and  Hungary  cut  off 
from  their  hinter  ground,  and  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Yugo-Slavia  entrenched  behind  tariff  walls  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  exclude  the  goods  of  their  neighbours  and  raising 
their  own  cost  of  production  and  obstructing  the  natural 
channels  of  trade  in  order  to  foster  industries  for  which 
they  have  no  natural  aptitude.  Russia,  peering  with  hatred 
and  suspicion  at  the  rest  of  Europe  behind  its  trade 
barriers,  has  the  lowest  standard  of  living  in  Europe,  and 
is  only  saved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  gradually  becoming  self- 
supporting  again  so  far  as  its  food  supply  is  concerned. 
It  has  at  least  a  vast  area  of  its  own  over  which  to  trade; 
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but  the  smaller  States  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  monetary 
assistance  which  the  League  has  given  them,  in  spite  of 
the  help  which  they  have  received  in  settling  their 
refugees,  can  never  prosper  under  the  present  economic 
system.  Unless  they  can  get  breathing  space,  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  they  have  received  from  the  League  will  do 
little  in  the  long  run  to  prevent  them  sinking  into  misery 
again.  The  one  bright  spot  on  the  economic  map  of 
Europe  is  Germany,  which  has  established  her  exchange 
and  is  making  rapid  strides  towards  recovery.  One  has  to 
read  only  Mr.  Maynard  Keynes’s  account  of  “  Europe 
after  the  Treaty”  in  his  book  on  The  Economic  Conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Peace  to  realise  how  wonderful  the  recovery 
of  Germany  has  been.  But  in  so  far  as  this  recovery  is 
due  to  the  Dawes  loan  and  the  large  sums  which  Germany 
has  borrowed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  her  industry,  it  rests 
on  a  shaky  foundation,  for,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of 
interest  on  these  loans,  which  are  said  to  amount  to  five 
milliards,  and  to  the  internal  loans  which  she  has  raised, 
Germany  will  have  in  the  near  future  to  find  125  millions 
sterling  for  the  payment  of  reparations.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  her  financiers  that  if  she  is  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  like  this  amount  she  can  do  it  only  by  permanently 
lowering  the  standard  of  living  of  her  people,  for  her  debts 
can  be  paid  only  in  goods  and  services.  The  German 
industrialists  are  preparing  for  this  task  by  reorganising 
their  industries  and  by  making  trade  agreements  with 
France  and  Belgium,  which  will  go  some  way  to  remove  the 
trade  barriers.  If  they  are  to  succeed  in  meeting  their 
obligations  they  must  flood  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
cheaper  goods  than  other  countries  can  produce,  and  this 
is  certain  to  invite  retaliation  in  the  raising  of  still  higher 
tariff  walls  against  them.  The  most  enlightened  German 
economists  have  therefore  started  the  idea  of  a  Free  Trade 
Union  for  Europe,  because  they  see  that  only  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  economic  frontiers  of  Europe  can  Germany 
possibly  succeed  in  developing  her  commerce  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  pay  even  moderate  reparations. 

But  such  an  idea  is  very  far  from  having  made  general 
headway  in  Germany,  although  in  the  heavy  industries 
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the  industrialists  are  persuaded  that  international  com¬ 
bines  for  the  regulation  of  output  and  the  fixing  of  prices 
would  be  of  real  advantage  to  a  country  which  cherishes 
the  ambition,  and  indeed  is  driven  to  do  so,  of  becoming 
the  greatest  industrial  power  in  Europe.  Although  the 
Economic  Conference  does  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
question  of  international  debts,  in  which  German  reparation 
plays  such  a  prominent  part,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
question  can  be  avoided  if  the  problem  of  peace  and 
prosperity  is  to  be  seriously  considered. 

We  need  not,  however,  despair  that  this  question  will 
ultimately  be  solved  in  a  reasonable  spirit  when  we  look 
back  and  see  the  progress  which  has  been  made  and  note 
how  far  European  statesmanship  has  left  the  methods  of 
a  vindictive  peace  behind.  In  so  far  as  the  road  to  Ver¬ 
sailles  has  been  abandoned  for  saner  ways,  Europe  has 
recovered.  Indeed,  the  great  object  of  the  last  few  years 
has  been  not  to  keep  the  conquered  nations  down  and  out 
but  to  restore  them  to  prosperity.  For  the  truth  has  been 
realised  that  the  prosperity  of  Europe  is  interdependent, 
and  that  Germany  and  the  conquered  countries  could  only 
be  prevented  from  regaining  their  material  strength  at  the 
cost  of  poverty  and  suffering  elsewhere,  and  at  the  risk 
of  fanning  the  flames  of  Bolshevism  by  the  general  spread 
of  misery. 

The  International  Economic  Conference  gives  Europe 
an  opportunity  of  getting  together  to  consider  its  economic 
problems  from  this  standpoint  of  the  collective  interest  of 
nations.  General  Smuts,  when  he  signed  the  Peace  Treaty, 
not  without  heart-searchings  as  to  its  consequences,  con¬ 
soled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  League  of  Nations 
would  yet  prove  the  path  of  escape  for  Europe  out  of  the 
ruin  brought  about  by  the  war.  It  was  a  comforting  reflec¬ 
tion  which  did  not  seem  to  have  much  relevance  to  the 
spirit  which  animated  international  politics  at  the  time 
when  the  League  came  into  being.  But  now  that  former 
enemies  are  collaborating  in  the  League  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Europe  the  words  of  General  Smuts  may  yet 
prove  to  have  been  prophetic. 


THE  DEFECTS  OF  OUR  PARLIAMENTARY 

SYSTEM 


By  Charles  Watney 

There  is  a  type  of  politician  which  considers  our  existing 
Parliamentary  system  as  the  apotheosis  of  perfection,  as 
sacrosanct.  There  is  another  type  which  would  remodel 
its  methods  of  transacting  business  on  the  lines  of  those 
familiar  to  town  councillors  and  guardians.  There  is  no 
middle  type  at  present,  but  one  is  likely  to  eventuate 
since  the  defects  of  the  existing  system  are  becoming 
obvious,  and  Parliament  can  only  retain  national  con¬ 
fidence  and  maintain  its  prestige  by  insuring  that  the 
work  it  does  is  the  best  it  can  do,  and  is  done  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

It  used  to  be  suggested  that  it  was  only  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  an  unscrupulous  and  resourceful  Opposition  which 
impeded  the  free  operation  of  the  Parliamentary  machine. 
There  never  was  a  greater  misconception.  Regulations 
and  rules,  habits  and  customs,  precedents  and  the  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  impinging  on  them,  place  the 
Government  of  the  day  in  a  position  of  almost  complete 
autocracy,  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  Parliamentary 
machine  is  concerned.  Some  Governments  are  cautious 
and  moderate  in  the  exact  use  they  make  of  it.  Others 
are  casual  and  even — I  use  the  word  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense — quite  unprincipled.  Among  the  latter  are  usually 
those  with  large  majorities  controlled  by  pliable  Ministers; 
among  the  former  are  Cabinets  with  a  realisation  that  all 
legislation  nowadays  affects  the  entire  community  directly 
and  often  vitally,  and  hence  detailed  discussion  and 
minute  consideration  of  all  Parliamentary  action  is  not 
only  essential  in  the  public  interest,  but  of  value  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Ministry  concerned.  At  present  we  have 
not  yet  had  any  Government  which  has  either  attempted  to 
operate  the  Parliamentary  machine  with  a  sole  eye  to  the 
well-being  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  or  which  has  seemed 
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to  realise  that  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned  the  “  old 
order”  has  completely  changed. 

Forty  years  ago  nine-tenths  of  the  legislation  of  the  day 
was  largely  academic  in  nature.  Its  results  appealed 
to  the  principles  or  interested  mentality  of  the  public,  but 
did  not  affect  it  personally  or  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point.  Such  issues  were  Home  Rule,  Disestablishment 
and  Disendowment,  Chartered  Company  Methods,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Foreign  relations  viewed  on  senti¬ 
mental  lines.  Nowadays  there  is  hardly  one  single  main 
measure  which  does  not  affect  the  family  or  the  home, 
or  the  average  individual.  The  record  of  any  Session 
since  the  war  can  be  adduced  as  proof.  Yet  no  Govern¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  realised  adequately  that  this  very 
difference  calls  aloud  for  more  careful  treatment  of  all 
legislation,  since  mistakes  are  otherwise  certain  to  be  made, 
while  injustices  inadvertently  committed  are  bound  to  call 
for  rectification.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
one  idea  of  any  Ministry  is  a  system  of  clever  and  astute 
tactics  to  rush  many  proposals  through  the  House  before 
anyone  has  time  to  understand  them,  and  before  any 
proper  opportunity  is  afforded  of  grasping  their  full 
significance  and  purport.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
type  of  procedure,  it  is  true,  and  they  have,  for  example, 
been  supplied  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  the  Home  Office,  but  such  instances  are  the 
more  noticeable  because  of  their  rarity. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  work  of  Parliament  must 
be  aware  that  Act  after  Act  has,  on  interpretation,  been 
productive  of  results  which  were  never  anticipated  when 
the  Measure  was  passed,  and  which  could  have  been 
avoided  had  there  been  a  sufficiently  serious  effort  to  deal 
in  detail  with  all  the  proposals.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  when  Parliament  ceded  to  India  the  right  of  Tariff 
Autonomy,  it  had  very  little  idea  of  what  might  be  the 
consequences  of  its  action,  and,  if  it  had  looked  ahead  or 
discussed  the  possible  use  which  might  be  made  of  this 
grant,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  made  reservations. 
Hansard  shows  the  curt  and  insignificant  criticism  which 
arose  in  this  connection,  and  yet  from  a  commercial  stand- 
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point  our  action  is  nowadays  productive  of  the  most  em¬ 
barrassing  consequences.  The  Law  of  Property  Act,  with 
its  vast  changes,  was  never  really  understood  by  the 
House,  and  was  never  really  presented  in  a  form  which 
invited  understanding.  Even  the  legal  profession  seems 
to  have  been  quite  oblivious  as  to  the  effect  of  many  of  its 
proposals,  and  is  now  suggesting  modifications.  When 
the  National  Economy  Bill  was  introduced  early  this  year 
there  was  a  section  in  it  giving  the  Postmaster-General 
power  to  introduce  commercial  advertising  on  letters.  The 
House  agreed  to  it  cheerfully  and  almost  without  com¬ 
ment,  and  yet  when  the  Postmaster-General  announced 
that  it  was  his  intention  of  taking  action  under  it,  there 
arose  angry  remonstrances  from  all  commercial  interests, 
and  the  official  scheme  was  hurriedly  pigeon-holed.  In 
1924  the  House  passed  the  Unemployment  Insurance  (No. 
2)  Act,  which  contained  the  following  clause  : — 

Subsection  (i)  of  section  eight  of  the  principal  Act  (which  imposes  a  dis¬ 
qualification  for  the  receipt  of  benefit  during  a  stoppage  of  work)  shall 
not  apply  in  any  case  in  which  the  insured  contributor  proves  that  he  is  not 
participating  in  or  financing  or  directly  interested  in  the  trade  dispute 
which  caused  the  stoppage  of  work,  and  that  he  does  not  belong  to  a  grade 
or  class  of  workers  members  of  which  are  participating  in  or  financing  or 
directly  interested  in  the  dispute,  or  that  the  stoppage  is  due  to  an  employer 
acting  in  a  manner  so  as  to  contravene  the  terms  or  provisions  of  any 
agreement  existing  between  a  group  of  employers  where  the  stoppage  takes 
place,  or  of  a  national  agreement  to  either  of  which  the  employers  and 
employees  are  contracting  parties. 

This  Clause  robbed  in  the  recent  coal  dispute  over 
20,0(X)  deputies  and  colliery  firemen  of  any  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit.  The  vast  majority  were  not  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  miners  or  their  organisations,  but  the 
Clause,  as  it  stands,  debarred  them  from  benefit  even  if 
two  only  of  their  number  were  so  connected,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  a  single  Member  of  the  House  to  raise  the 
point  that  the  Clause  might  be  so  literally  interpreted. 
This  indifferent  attention  to  detail  constantly  appears  in 
connection  with  almost  every  Government  Act.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  the  Widows,  Orphans  and  Old  Age  Con¬ 
tributory  Pensions  Act  legalises  hardships  which  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  create,  and  an  Amend¬ 
ing  Measure  will  be  necessary.  Even  though  with  the 
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lapse  of  time  our  sympathies  may  be  dulled,  there  are 
still  plenty  who  admit  that  the  original  Pensions  Act,  with 
its  regulations,  has  in  some  respects  operated  most  harshly 
and  quite  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Members  who  were 
originally  responsible  for  it,  but  who  could  not  have  been 
conscious  of  what  they  were  then  doing.  Most  people, 
moreover,  too,  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  Sale  of 
Food  (Weights  and  Measures)  Act,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  rushed  through  in  transformed  shape  at  the  fag  end 
of  the  Session  of  1926,  cannot  have  the  force  of  per¬ 
manency.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  Measure  the 
Government  accepted  the  principle,  which  is  the  only 
sound  one,  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  full  weight 
of  the  articles  which  it  buys  for  daily  consumption.  Under 
pressure  by  the  grocery  trade  the  principle  was  thrown 
overboard,  and  in  respect  of  the  vast  majority  of  articles 
of  everyday  food  the  grocer  was  allowed  to  weigh  the 
containing  paper  in.  The  trade  opposition  to  the  original 
proposal  was  based  on  the  inconvenience  which  the  policy 
of  net  weight  would  have  caused  in  all  shops.  Yet  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  ignored  the  result  of  the  altered 
Measure,  though  quite  well  aware  of  it,  namely,  that  the 
public  will  lose  several  millions  sterling  each  year  in 
having  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  “  weighing  in  ”  con¬ 
taining  paper  instead  of  receiving  the  full  weight  of  the 
different  articles  bought.  The  House  passed  the  pro¬ 
posals  subsidising  the  growing  of  sugar  beet  and  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  with  a  minimum  of  criticism. 
It  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  have  accomplished  the 
former  object  without  doing  serious  harm  to  the  British 
refining  trade,  since  had  the  House,  in  accordance  with 
custom  abroad,  limited  the  subsidy  on  the  manufactured 
article  to  raw  sugar,  leaving  the  later  processes  of  refining 
to  others,  no  trouble  would  have  arisen.  Probably  very 
few  members  understood  exactly  what  the  proposals  were, 
and  were  scared  off  by  the  talk  of  polarisation  and  per¬ 
centages.  It  is,  too,  always  a  mistake  for  Parliamentary 
action  to  be  empirical,  as  in  the  case  of  steel  houses, 
or  futile,  as  in  respect  of  the  pseudo  short  credit  facilities 
for  farmers. 

The  trouble  is,  indeed,  that  Cabinets  rarely  have 
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opinions  of  their  own.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  more  or 
less  controlled  by  civil  servants  of  wide  experience  and 
even  wider  dreams  of  ambition  in  respect  of  departmental 
influence.  On  the  other,  they  adopt  the  policy  of  pure 
opportunism  in  the  teeth  of  the  organised  opposition  of 
outside  vested  interests.  If  the  need  arises,  from  any 
cause,  to  force  any  proposal  through  the  House,  its  accept¬ 
ance  is  engineered  both  by  pressure  on  followers  and  by 
an  equal  and  never  misplaced  reliance  on  their  lack  of 
knowledge  on  most  intricate  issues.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
Government  is  always  faced  with  a  determined  Opposi¬ 
tion.  In  theory  only  this  is  true;  in  practice,  to  be  quite 
frank,  opposition  seems  to  promote  individualism  rather 
than  team  work,  and  individualism  leads,  as  a  rule,  to 
ineffective  “  limelighting.” 

The  main  drawback  of  the  Parliamentary  system  is, 
indeed,  that  very  few  Members  understand  the  Bills  they 
are  asked  to  discuss  and  approve.  They  have  an  irrefut¬ 
able  answer  to  all  criticism.  No  human  being  could,  single- 
handed,  keep  himself  supplied  with  perfected  knowledge 
on  all  the  legislative  proposals  of  the  day,  in  addition  to 
dealing  with  the  vast  mass  of  correspondence  a  Member 
must  study  and  to  which  he  must  reply.  Moreover,  no 
Government  wants  him  to  do  so,  even  if  he  is  a  supporter. 
The  ideal  politician,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Whips,  is 
the  man  who  does  not  think,  but  who  can  be  relied  on  to 
vote  straight.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  sign  of  restless¬ 
ness  among  the  faithful,  as  well  as  among  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  oppose,  tactics  are  employed  to  circumvent 
critics,  so  long  as  the  processes  are  adroit  and  not  too 
glaringly  obvious.  Such  was  the  case  on  the  occasion  of 
the  discussion  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Charter.  Never 
was  there  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  so  scurvily 
handled  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  The  details  were 
suddenly  issued  late  on  a  Thursday  night  and  rushed 
through  the  House  on  the  Monday  following,  a  day  when 
the  attendance  is  always  small.  The  debate  was  neces¬ 
sarily  futile,  and  known  to  be  futile,  since  the  Govern¬ 
ment  refused  the  smallest  modification  in  its  proposals 
and  had  even  taken  every  administrative  step  in  advance; 
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thus  vital  points,  such  as  the  use  of  old  patents  and  the 
position  of  new  scientific  development  in  relation  to  the 
monopoly  were  never  explained  at  all.  Some  day  Par¬ 
liament  will  regret  the  easy-going  indifference  it  showed 
to  the  exact  nature  of  these  proposals,  which  affect 
millions,  but  it  was  far  less  to  blame  than  the  Government 
which  manoeuvred  the  result. 

Accordingly  I  suggest  that  no  Bill  or  proposal  of  any 
sort  should  be  laid  before  Parliament  without  an  accom¬ 
panying  memorandum  or  frecis,  and  that  this  should  also 
apply  to  the  different  sets  of  the  Estimates.  At  present 
the  discussion  of  the  Estimates  is  ludicrously  fatuous. 
The  opportunity  is  usually  selected  for  a  discussion  on 
some  abstract  question  of  principle,  and  few  Members 
understand  the  detailed  figures  sufficiently  to  criticise,  and 
they  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  even  if  they 
wish,  since  the  platitude  orator  is  always  in  form  on  this 
occasion.  The  ideal  system  would  be  to  instruct  some 
official,  like  the  Auditor-General,  to  analyse  the  Estimates 
well  in  advance  and  to  place  his  independent  and 
unbiassed  deductions  before  Members  in  a  compact, 
understandable  form.  In  any  case  no  Bill,  Government 
or  private,  should  be  printed  without  an  explanation.  It 
may  be  suggested  that  this  is  usually  afforded  on  the 
.Second  Reading.  Hope  doubtless  springs  eternal,  but  to 
be  frank  many  Ministerial  statements  on  Second  Reading 
are  disjointed,  confused,  and  unintelligible.  Moreover, 
no  Bill  should  be  printed  without  some  estimate  of 
the  cost  its  proposals  entail.  It  is  true  that  a  private 
Member  cannot  propose  legislation  imposing  taxation,  but 
the  indirect  effects  of  measures  of  this  nature  are  often 
considerable,  and  some  indication  of  their  nature  should 
in  all  cases  be  given. 

In  the  next  place  there  should  be  far  better  co-ordina¬ 
tion  between  legislation  introduced  respectively  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No 
Government  of  recent  times  has  treated  the  House  of  Lords 
so  cavalierly  as  the  present,  and  it  has  shown  a  disregard 
of  the  value  of  the  collaboration  of  the  Peers,  which  may 
one  day  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  The  Peers  have 
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protested,  but  their  voices  have  been  ignored.  Enough, 
however,  has  occurred  to  show  that  completely  different 
methods  are  necessary,  coupled  with  a  different  official 
mentality,  if  the  Upper  House,  remodelled  or  untouched, 
is  to  play  any  effective  part  in  our  national  life.  Changes 
in  the  existing  system  could  easily  be  carried  out.  More 
important  measures  than  those  merely  embodying  the 
sweepings  of  the  legislative  floor  should  be  introduced 
into  the  Upper  House  contemporaneously  with  the  chief 
Bills  laid  before  the  Commons.  Some  effort  should  be 
made  to  ensure  that  when  Bills  do  pass  the  Lords  better 
treatment  should  be  accorded  to  them  than,  as  is  now  the 
case,  relegation  to  cold  storage,  whence  they  are  extracted 
at  the  fag  end  of  a  tired  Commons  session  and  either 
pulled  to  pieces  or  scrapped.  Of  such  treatment  the  Sale 
of  Food  (Weights  and  Measures)  Act  affords  a  fair 
instance.  Passed  by  the  Lords  as  a  Government  Bill  in 
the  summer,  it  was  entirely  transformed  in  the  autumn 
when  taken  up  by  the  Commons.  As  amended  it  was 
thrown  back  to  the  Lords  in  the  closing  hours  of  their 
sittings,  and  one  can  only  marvel  why,  when  the  Speaker 
in  the  Lower  House  prevents,  at  any  subsequent  stage  of 
legislation,  changes  substantially  modifying  the  proposals 
to  which  a  Second  Reading  was  given,  the  Lords  should 
be  expected  to  accept  without  protest  an  emasculated 
transformation  of  the  original  measure  which,  wiser  than 
the  Lower  House,  they  had  agreed  to  support.  Some  day 
I  hope  there  will  come  into  office  a  Government  which  will 
know  how  to  make  use  of  the  vast  knowledge,  experience, 
and  ability  of  those  Peers — about  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
number — who  transact  the  business  of  the  Lords.  It  will 
introduce  into  the  Upper  House  some  of  its  main  sessional 
Measures  with  the  object  of  getting  them  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  and  evolved  into  a  finished  draft  with  which  progress 
in  the  Commons  will  be  much  easier.  No  doubt  the  voice 
of  many  a  Commoner  will  be  raised  in  protest  against  an 
imagined  slur  on  popular  representation,  but  the  products 
of  this  do  not  necessarily  connote  highly  developed  intelli¬ 
gence.  Man  for  man,  the  real  “effectives”  of  the  Lords 
are  probably  intellectually  better  than  their  equivalents  in 
the  Commons. 
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The  time,  too,  has  arrived  when  the  Government  must 
cease  ostentatiously  to  divest  itself  of  any  interest  in 
private  legislation.  It  is  true  that  many  private  Bills  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them,  but  occasionally  they  do 
reflect  the  views  of  the  House  as  a  whole.  Undoubtedly 
sentiment  favoured  some  action  in  respect  of  money- 
lending  abuses.  Different  private  Bills  on  the  subject  were 
introduced  into  both  Houses  and  actually  discussed  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was  no  effective  co¬ 
ordination;  hence  at  present  we  seem  far  off  any  concrete 
legislation  on  the  subject.  Prompt  Government  action  at 
the  start  could,  without  much  difficulty,  have  smoothed  the 
way  to  the  Statute  Book  of  an  agreed  Measure.  Sometimes 
Government  apathy  proves,  in  the  result,  to  be  very  em¬ 
barrassing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Town  Tenants  Bill,  which 
had  to  be  smothered  by  its  friends  at  official  desire.  No  one 
would  say  that  any  Government  ignores  attempts  at  this 
legislation,  but  unless  there  is  pressure  it  always  approaches 
its  consideration  with  ostentatious  indifference,  if  avowed 
hostility  is  undesirable.  Yet  not  a  few  private  Bills  are 
far  more  useful  than  many  Government  proposals. 

In  many  ways  precedent  does  not  always  work  happily 
in  the  Lower  House.  It  hampers  elasticity  in  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  days  to  subjects  of  discussion  and  of  subjects  of 
discussion  to  days.  There  are  sound  reasons  why  a  fixed 
number  of  days  must  be  allocated  to  Supply,  but  one 
acquires  a  feeling  that  most  of  the  debates  are  wasted,  and 
the  discussions  of  importance  on  certain  Estimates  have 
to  be  abridged  because  of  the  need  for  debate  ort  others 
to  which  no  special  value  is  attached.  Nor  do  I  think  the 
whole  system  of  “  questions  ”  is  satisfactory.  There  must 
be  some  restraint  and  a  measure  of  editorial  control,  but 
nowadays  far  too  many  questions  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  clerks  are  robbed  of  their  real  value,  and  even 
fail  to  reproduce  the  original  idea  of  the  enquirer.  More¬ 
over  a  large  number  are  refused  altogether.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  obvious  question  asking  for  voluminous  and 
unnecessary  information  on  anything  and  everything  is 
certain  of  acceptance,  whereas  those  to  which  thought  and 
consideration  have  been  devoted  are  in  constant  peril  on 
submission.  Of  course  appeal  lies  to  the  Speaker,  but 
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who  wants  to  bother  him  with  such  minor  matters?  Still, 
there  are  indications  that  in  time  to  come  Members  may 
make  more  than  mere  remonstrances. 

The  “  precedent  argument  ”  is  worked  to  death,  not 
merely  by  those  responsible  for  methods  inside  the  House 
but  by  those  dealing  with  its  administrative  machinery. 
Neither  class  moves  with  the  times,  and  neither  seems  to 
,want  to  do  so.  Yet  surely  in  times  of  progress  it  is  tactically 
astute,  even  on  the  part  of  the  Very  Old  Guard,  to  pay 
homage  in  the  letter  to  this  sentiment,  even  if  they  retain 
their  undying  hostility  in  the  spirit.  The  advocates  of  any 
change  meet  with  denunciation.  The  Old  Guard  base 
their  attitude  on  economy  or  precedent  or  the  so-called 
uselessness  of  “  extra  ”  effort.  Precedent,  however,  should 
count  but  little,  since  when  Parliament  desires  it  can  throw 
precedent  to  the  winds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  creation  of 
modern  Standing  Committee  work,  which,  though  a  com¬ 
plete  innovation  in  its  present  form,  has  been  a  striking 
success,  since  it  has  at  least  enabled  a  number  of  Members 
to  familiarise  themselves  with  current  legislation.  The 
Closure  is  relatively  new,  and  the  powers  of  the  Speaker 
in  respect  of  the  selection  of  amendments  to  legislation  are 
of  still  more  recent  date.  No  one  questions  them  and  they 
work  well.  The  pseudo-economy  argument  need  also 
make  no  appeal  to  anyone,  since  it  is  often  of  the  “  penny 
wise,  pound  foolish  ”  type.  It  is  thus  the  custom  to  sneer 
at  questions  as  costing  about  a  guinea  each  per  answer. 
Most  are  cheap  at  the  price.  I  admit  there  are  stupid 
questions,  but  many  throw  an  invaluable  light  on  policy 
and  legislation  which  would  not,  apart  from  this  method 
of  interrogation,  be  forthcoming.  The  object  of  any 
Government  should  be  to  keep  Parliament  well  informed, 
and  not  in  ignorance.  i\s  to  the  suggested  uselessness  of 
extra  effort  in  putting  the  questions  and  in  answering  them, 
I  do  not  agree.  No  work  is  useless  if  it  yields  a  practical 
result,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  “  extra  ”  need  not  deter 
enquirers.  Few  Government  employees  are  overworked. 

Much  of  the  feeling  that  Parliament  might  do  much 
better  than  it  does  is  attributable  to  the  apathy  and  easy¬ 
goingness  of  Members.  Many  of  them  have  undreamed- 
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of  ability  to  stomach  anything.  It  is  true  that  the  Speaker 
is  autocratic,  but  all  Speakers  listen  to  the  private  views  of 
Members  if  these  are  well  and  adequately  presented. 
There  is  in  recent  times  a  steady  tendency  to  restrict  all 
freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  individuals — from  the 
relatively  recent  ukase  against  wives  and  womenfolk  of 
Members  leaving  by  the  main  staircase  through  the  Lobby 
to  the  system  of  “  feeding  ”  the  Speaker  with  lists  of  de¬ 
baters  who  wish  to  hold  forth  in  any  discussion.  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  would  be  a  useful  innovation,  and  so  it 
would  be  in  non-party  hands.  As  it  is,  lists  are  mostly 
made  up  of  the  Front  Bench  heavyweight  speakers  and 
Members  who  can  be  relied  on  not  to  say  the  least  unkind 
thing  about  the  Government  proposals  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Of  course  the  Speaker  can  go  outside  the  official 
lists,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  rarely  able  to  exercise  his  power 
because  he  seldom  exhausts  the  roll  of  speakers  recom¬ 
mended  to  him.  Yet  the  M.P.  who  could  speak  with 
knowledge  and  authority  on  any  Measure  is  often  not 
selected  by  the  Whips  as  a  potential  orator.  He  knows 
too  much.  Such  painful  exhibitions  as  a  Minister  with  very 
imperfect  mental  equipment  on  any  particular  issue  being 
confounded  by  a  nominally  supporting  Back  Bencher 
will  move  a  Chief  Whip  to  tears.  Probably  more  good 
than  harm  would  be  done  by  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the 
Speaker  of  absolutely  unassisted  choice.  Nor  am  I  sure 
that  the  present  system  of  private  party  committees,  in 
which  all  parties  indulge,  is  operating  satisfactorily.  It 
has  advantages  in  increasing  the  knowledge  of  Members, 
but  it  distracts  their  attention  from  the  business  in  the 
House,  makes  them  less  inclined  to  speak  “  downstairs,” 
and  gradually  weans  them  to  like  and  expect  what  even  a 
Cabinet  Minister  recently  and  candidly  styled  “  Minis¬ 
terial  dope.” 

Perhaps  in  time  Members  will  demand  reforms,  even  in 
the  working  of  their  machine.  These  are  long  overdue. 
If  the  problem  is  faced  now  the  changes  can  be  moderate 
and  gradual.  If  nothing  is  done  I  am  disposed  to  re¬ 
member  the  story  of  Elijah’s  sevenfold  commission  to  his 
servant  on  Mount  Carmel — and  the  result. 


JOHN  FLAXMAN:  FIRST  SCULPTOR  OF 

EMPIRE 

{Died  December  7,  1826) 

By  C.  Lewis  Broad 

Although  his  masterpieces  are  executed  in  the  most 
durable  of  mediums,  the  fame  of  the  sculptor  is  less  en¬ 
during  than  that  of  any  man  of  genius.  While  second  and 
third  rate  painters,  poets,  dramatists,  musicians,  and  even 
architects,  may  win  lasting  fame,  the  man  of  the  chisel, 
though  of  first  rank,  earns  but  transitory  renown.  In 
proof  of  this,  think  how  many  sculptors  the  well-informed 
man  could  name.  Not  one  to  a  dozen  painters  or 
musicians. 

A  career  of  great  contemporary  brilliance  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  sculptor’s  fame  is  that  of 
John  Flaxman,  the  centenary  of  whose  death  occurred 
recently.  Except  to  the  few  who  have  traced  his  scattered 
marbles  dispersed  among  the  burial-places  where  rests 
the  dust  they  immortalise,  or  to  those  others  who  admire 
his  pottery  designs  and  illustrations  of  the  classics,  he  is 
now  but  a  name.  Yet  on  his  death  on  December  7th,  1826, 
he  was  a  figure  of  a  European  fame  comparable  with  that 
of  Byron.  For  two  decades  he  had  enjoyed  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  fellow  Academicians,  who,  to  do  him  honour, 
had  made  him  the  holder  of  the  first  professorship  of 
sculpture  instituted  in  the  world. 

Posterity  has  never  thought  fit  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  man  who  memorialised  so  many,  or  even  to  dedicate  a 
biography  to  him.  I  cannot  think  of  any  man  who  attained 
equal  celebrity  in  any  other  field  within  the  past  two 
hundred  years  about  whom  so  little  has  been  written. 
Apart  from  the  noble  monograph  which  Sir  Sidney  Colvin 
devoted  to  his  sketches,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
volume,  at  least  in  English,  dealing  with  Flaxman.  The 
scanty  details  of  his  life  are  hidden  in  the  biographies  of 
other  and  lesser  men  with  whom  he  was  associated.  Yet 
when  he  died  Flaxman  was  acclaimed  as  the  crowning 
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glory  of  the  renaissance  of  his  art.  He  ranks  as  the  first 
sculptor  of  Empire.  Scotland,  Ireland,  India  and  the 
West  Indies  can  boast  of  statues  and  groups  from  his 
hand.  Even  the  distant  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  says  Alan 
Cunningham,  acknowledged  his  genius — he  made  a  statue 
of  the  Rajah  himself  and  a  monument  of  the  missionary 
Schartz.  For  the  East  India  Company  he  made  two 
monuments  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  a  figure  of  Warren 
Hastings,  and  a  statue  of  Marquis  Hastings.  Where  can 
you  find  a  sculptor  so  widely  recognised  until  you  come 
to  our  own  time  ? 

Like  Bach  among  musicians,  Flaxman  passed  a  life  of 
the  most  placid  and  felicitous  domesticity.  For  him  there* 
were  none  of  those  struggles  with  poverty  and  an  unappre¬ 
ciative  public  which  soured  the  early  manhood  of  many 
a  genius.  Nor  was  he  rent  between  the  conflicting  passions 
of  love  of  woman  and  of  art.  At  an  early  age  he  secured 
the  patronage  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  great  potter,  and, 
while  not  attaining  affluence,  he  was  ensured  against  the 
carking  cares  of  penury.  While  still  a  young  man  he 
courted  and  won  a  woman  who  for  forty  years  was  a  help¬ 
mate  and  an  inspiration.  On  his  marriage  to  Anne 
Denman  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  him  that  he  had  ruined 
himself  in  his  profession.  The  young  wife  seems  to  have 
taken  the  prophecy  as  a  challenge,  and  she  has  been 
rewarded  by  the  noblest  compliments  ever  paid  to  a  wife. 
“  She  was,”  wrote  Sidney  Colvin,  “  a  woman  of  strong 
sense  and  a  woman  of  business  too,  the  very  wife  for  an 
artist.  United  to  a  woman  of  most  helpful  disposition  and 
withal  most  cultivated  in  her  tastes,  Flaxman  was  able 
not  only  to  give  himself  up  heart  and  soul  to  his  work, 
but  to  find  in  her  a  suggestive  helpmate.”  Whenever  there 
was  any  debate  with  friends  of  what  should  be  done,  was 
the  question  one  of  art  or  life,  “Ask  Mrs.  Flaxman,”  the 
sculptor  would  say,  “  she  is  my  dictionary.” 

The  entire  career  of  Flaxman  is  an  illustration  of  genius 
being  that  infinite  capacity  for  pains.  The  workroom  was 
his  nursery  and  his  playground.  His  father — descendant 
of  a  family  of  stout  yeomen,  two  of  whom  gave  their 
blood  in  the  cause  of  democracy  at  the  Battle  of  Naseby — 
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was  a  moulder  of  figures  who  kept  a  shop  in  New  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  later,  when  his  business  grew,  in  the 
Strand.  The  child,  a  weakling,  not  expected  to  reach 
maturity,  had  apprenticed  himself  to  his  profession  before 
he  was  five  years  old.  In  after  life  he  regarded  his  youth¬ 
ful  physical  weakness  as  having  been  an  advantage  in  that 
it  kept  him  from  the  temptation  of  normal  youth  to 
abandon  studies  for  the  attractions  of  the  playground. 
Also,  as  a  sequel  to  the  arrest  of  physical  development, 
his  brain  seems  to  have  acquired  increased  susceptibility 
to  external  impressions.  His  first  crude  tracings  were  of 
the  forms  supplied  by  the  figures  in  his  father’s  shop. 
Here  he  drew  and  produced  small  models  in  clay,  plaster 
and  wax  from  the  works  around  him.  The  only  time  he 
seems  to  have  deserted  the  bench  was  when,  with  imagin¬ 
ation  fired  by  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote,  he  sallied  forth, 
armed  with  a  French  sword,  to  play  the  knight-errant  in 
Hyde  Park.  There  was  no  distressed  damsel  for  him  to 
succour,  and,  the  visions  of  chivalry  dissipated  by  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  he  returned  a  disillusioned  youth  to  the 
home  he  had  left  a  gallant  squire. 

Flaxman  was  twice  blessed  in  his  parentage.  His 
father’s  shop  not  only  afforded  him  an  early  opportunity 
for  discovering  his  bent,  but  it  provided  the  occasion  which 
led  to  work  and  fame.  Among  the  patrons  of  Flaxman 
senior  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew,  who  one  day  discovered 
the  young  artist  sitting  on  his  high  stuffed  chair  studying 
a  Latin  primer.  The  minister  took  a  kindly  interest  in 
the  lad,  which  led  to  his  introduction  to  three  ladies,  one 
of  them  the  famous  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  schooled  him  in 
the  classics  in  a  way  which  is  not  possible  in  the  gram¬ 
marian  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom.  He  never  gained 
academic  learning,  but  his  matronly  preceptors  kindled  in 
him  understanding  of  the  ancients  which  gave  the  direction 
to  his  whole  life.  The  cultivation  of  the  classics  led  to 
the  work  for  Wedgwood  the  potter,  this  to  the  visit  to 
Italy,  and  the  illustrations  of  Homer,  .T^schylus,  Hesiod, 
and  Dante,  which  established  his  fame.  Lacking  the  years 
of  work  for  Wedgwood,  he  would  not  in  later  life  have 
brought  to  perfection  those  commemorations  in  bas-relief 
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in  which  the  human  spirit  found  its  finest,  purest  and 
most  tender  expression  in  the  sculptor’s  art. 

In  the  uneventfulness  of  his  life  I  have  likened  Flax- 
man  to  Bach.  For  the  precocity  of  his  genius  you  may 
compare  him  with  another  musician,  Mozart.  With  these 
tales  of  youthful  greatness  there  is  frequently  the  suspicion 
that  they 'are  not  confined  by  the  rigid  lineaments  of  fact. 
With  Flaxman  it  is  otherw  ise.  You  have  the  indisputable 
evidence  that  at  the  age  of  tw'elve  he  gained  the  first  prize, 
a  silver  palette,  awarded  by  the  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Arts.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  gained  the 
silver  medal  at  the  Royal  Academy.  For  youth  success 
has  dangers  as  great  as  adversity.  Flaxman  seems  to  have 
been  blossoming  into  a  fine  coxcomb,  when  failure  for  the 
first  time  came  with  salutary  influence.  He  had  entered 
for  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  so  sure 
of  securing  the  award  that  he  had  already  called  a  party 
in  celebration  of  his  victory,  w'hen  he  was  informed  that 
the  distinction  had  been  won  by  another  student.  Flax¬ 
man  was  sadly  mortified.  “  I  burst  Into  tears,”  he  after¬ 
wards  said,  “  but  this  sharp  lesson  humbled  my  conceit, 
and  I  determined  to  redouble  my  exertions.”  Within  a 
short  space  he  was  properly  launched  on  his  professional 
career. 

There  are  three  phases  into  which  Flaxman’s  career 
naturally  falls — his  relief  work  for  Wedgwood,  his  illus¬ 
trations  in  line  for  the  classics,  and  his  work  as  sculptor 
proper,  first  in  the  round  ard  then,  best  of  all,  in  relief. 
Few  artists  were  more  consistently  fortunate  in  their 
patrons.  Chance,  which  first  contrived  the  meeting  with 
Mr.  Mathew,  next  brought  about  the  opportunity  for  the 
young  sculptor  to  apply  his  classical  knowdedge.  Steeped 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  he  was  just  the  man  for  whom 
Wedgwood  was  seeking  to  execute  the  reliefs  for  the  new 
style  of  pottery.  Flaxman  found  in  Wedgwood  a 
sympathetic  patron,  wdio  inspired  him  to  his  best,  and  since 
the  potters  of  Hellas  never  had  there  been  such  exquisite 
designs,  so  chaste  and  yet  so  full  of  feeling.  In  the  first 
phase  his  work  came  before  the  public  anonymously. 
While  it  established  him  financially,  it  contributed  nothing 
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to  his  fame,  and  it  is  only  since  Wedgwood  ware  has 
become  the  object  of  the  connoisseur’s  collection  that  Flax- 
man’s  designs  have  received  due  appreciation. 

The  work  for  Wedgwood  had  not  been  in  progress  for 
nore  than  a  couple  of  years  before  Flaxman  was  in  a 
position  to  undertake  the  visit  to  Italy,  then  regarded  as 
essential  for  the  artist,  painter  or  sculptor.  He  and  his 
wife  went  to  Rome  with  the  intention  of  staying  for  two 
years.  Actually  it  was  seven  before  they  again  saw  the 
streets  of  London.  In  Rome  his  consistent  good  fortune 
in  patronage  for  once  deserted  him.  He  undertook  a  com¬ 
mission  for  a  group  representing  the  Fury  of  Athemas, 
from  the  notorious  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  had  deserted  his 
diocese  of  Derry  for  a  wayward  tour  as  rake  and  connoisseur 
upon  the  Continent.  The  Comte-Eveque  had  worsted 
in  business  transactions  the  cleverest  art  dealers  of  Europe. 
Flaxman,  in  worldly  affairs,  was  as  simple  as  a  child,  and 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  do  the  work  for  ;^6oo.  This  did  not 
cover  the  cost  of  materials  and  labour.  For  £2,000  the 
group  would  have  been  cheap,  and  even  the  £600  was 
doled  out  in  driblets  by  a  patron  who  described  his  protege 
as  “greater  than  Michael  Angelo.”  For  this  wry  smile 
fate  made  amends  by  blessing  Flaxman’s  work  as  illus¬ 
trator  in  pencil  of  scenes  from  the  classics  he  had 
previously  portrayed  in  cameo.  First  it  was  Homer  for 
Mrs.  Hare  Naylor;  then  Alschylus  at  the  command  of 
Countess  Spencer,  and  Dante  at  the  commission  of 
Thomas  Hope,  an  early  friend.  His  designs,  even  more 
then  than  the  previous  pottery  work,  revealed  what  an 
affinity  there  was  between  this  Englishman  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  Greeks  of  ancient  times. 
They  gained  for  Flaxman  an  immense  and  European 
fame.  The  second  phase  ends  with  his  departure  for 
London  in  1794.  Thereafter  he  ceased  to  execute  illus¬ 
trative  work  for  profit,  but  his  pencil  was  always  busy,  his 
sketches  ceasing  only  with  his  death.  Some  three  years 
after  his  return  he  made  a  notable  series  of  drawings  as  a 
birthday  present  and  a  token  of  gratitude  to  his  wife  for 
“  fourteen  happy  years  ”  spent  in  her  society.  Inspired, 
perhaps,  by  the  memory  of  that  Hyde  Park  excursion  of 
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his  youth  he  illustrated  a  little  quarto  book  to  indicate 
under  an  allegory  something  in  the  manner  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  of  a  knight-errant’s  adventures,  the  trials  of  virtue 
and  conquest  of  vice,  preparatory  to  a  happier  state  of 
existence.  While  still  in  Italy  Flaxman  secured  his  first 
important  commission  for  a  public  memorial  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  and  it  was  this,  no  doubt,  which 
finally  resolved  him  to  return. 

So  Flaxman  entered  upon  his  third  phase  at  the  age  of 
forty,  when  as  a  man  of  established  reputation,  with  a 
record  of  solid  achievement,  he  went  back  to  the  home  he 
had  left  as  a  young  unknown.  His  reputation,  indeed, 
was  more  extensive  than  his  employment,  but  he  found 
sufficient  work  to  keep  him  from  actual  want,  and  there 
was  this  satisfaction  that  he  was  at  last,  after  a  long 
novitiate,  working  as  a  sculptor  properly  so-called.  To 
this  he  had  always  devoted  himself  as  much  as  he  could, 
but  until  he  came  home  it  was  never  as  much  as  he  wished. 
For  busts,  the  most  profitable  reward  of  his  profession,  he 
was  seldom  asked,  but  there  were  half  a  dozen  great  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  round  for  St.  Paul’s,  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  those  for  India  which  kept  his  hands  busy.  For  the 
Abbey,  in  addition  to  the  monument  to  the  great  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  he  did  the  memorial  to  Captain  Montague, 
killed  in  battle  with  the  French  Fleet,  over- which  Lord 
Howe  obtained  a  signal  victory  in  1794.  For  St.  Paul’s 
he  wrought  the  memorials  to  Howe,  Nelson,  and  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Fine  as  these  works  are,  it  was  not  in 
them  that  Flaxman  was  most  happy.  In  these  public 
monuments  the  sculptor  must  always  be  more  fettered 
by  tradition,  and  though  Flaxman’s  art  always  soared 
above  the  exaggeration  and  metaphorical  conceits  of 
Roubiliac,  Nollekens,  and  Bacon,  his  heroic  pieces  were 
his  least  satisfactory  achievements.  There  is  about  them 
a  suspicion  of  that  forced  heaviness  which  few  artists  con¬ 
trive  to  escape  when  they  are  striving  not  merely  to  do 
their  best,  but  to  be  worthy  of  a  great  occasion.  It  was  in 
another  class  of  monument  that  the  genius  of  Flaxman 
found  finest  expression.  When  he  is  commemorating 
private  loss,  says  Sidney  Colvin,  Flaxman  is  inspired. 
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His  infinite  natural  tenderness  of  heart,  with  his  high  and 
pure  instincts  and  devout  simple  creed,  have  full  scope, 
and,  working  together  with  the  exquisite  Greek  instinct  of 
design  in  him,  produced  results  that  stand  quite  alone  in 
the  art  of  the  world.  Of  those  simple  everlasting  passions 
of  love  and  loss,  of  mourning  and  hope  no  other  man  has 
devised  symbols  so  pure  and  touching.  So  upon  the  walls 
of  churches  and  cathedrals  there  are  to  be  found  inimitable 
pictures  in  stone  which  have  never  since  been  equalled  for 
their  sublime  conception  or  for  their  human  appeal. 
Among  the  best  are  those  to  Chatterton  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol ;  to  Mrs.  Morley  and  her  babe, 
who  died  at  sea,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral ;  and  to  the  poet 
Collins  in  Chichester  Cathedral. 

And  so,  busy  in  his  work,  Flaxman,  with  heart  untainted 
by  greed  of  gain  or  professional  rivalry,  passed  thirty 
happy  years.  He  had  not  long  returned  from  Italy  before 
he  was  elected  to  the  Academy,  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
his  fellow  academicians,  to  do  him  honour,  instituted, 
expressly  that  he  might  fill  it,  a  Professorship  of  Sculpture. 
Flaxman  undertook  his  duties  with  characteristic  thorough¬ 
ness,  dedicating  many  long  evenings  to  preparing  his  lec¬ 
tures  and  making  the  drawings  for  them,  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  as  in  many  another  case,  the  man  who 
knew  best  was  not  the  best  man  to  instruct  others.  That 
appointment  was  in  i8io,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
death  of  his  beloved  “dictionary”  in  1820  nothing  came 
to  disturb  the  placid  existence  of  the  sculptor  until  his 
own  passing  six  years  later.  A  singular  circumstance 
which  did  not,  of  course,  fail  to  excite  the  comments  of 
the  superstitious  was  connected  with  his  death.  On  the 
first  Saturday  in  December,  1826,  he  was  presented  with 
a  copy  of  a  book  which  an  Italian  artist  had  inscribed  Al 
Ombra  di  Flaxman,  in  the  belief  that  the  great  sculptor 
was  dead.  The  following  day  Flaxman  was  taken  ill,  and 
three  days  afterwards  he  “  passed  without  a  struggle  from 
the  world  of  which  he  had  long  been  an  ornament,”  as  the 
Victorian  biographer  wrote.  Contemporaries  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  first  sculptor  in  Europe,  but 
neither  then  nor  since  has  any  memorial  been  raised  to  him 
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beyond  the  simple  tombstone  in  the  burial  ground  of 
St.  Giles,  where  he  was  laid  beside  his  wife.  No  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  streets  of  London  commemorates  even  by 
authorship  London’s  greatest  sculptor.  In  addition  to  the 
statues  in  the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s,  you  may  find  examples 
of  his  genius  in  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  and  All  Saints, 
Poplar,  but  out  of  doors  you  will  look  in  vain.  Half  a 
century  ago  there  were  to  be  seen  his  statues  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  on  the  Bow  Street  front  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  but  that  building  perished  by  fire.  Death  robbed 
him  of  the  chance  of  performing  other  work  which  would 
have  remained  to  remind  Londoners  of  his  greatness — the 
embellishments  of  Buckingham  Palace.  When  George  IV 
had  Buckingham  House  rebuilt  to  his  pleasure,  Flaxman, 
at  the  special  desire  of  His  Majesty,  was  commissioned  to 
prepare  designs  for  exterior  ornamentation.  The  sculptor 
was  to  have  executed  as  many  of  the  designs  as  he  could 
undertake  and  to  have  directed  the  remainder.  He  looked 
eagerly  forward  to  the  task,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see 
the  execution  of  the  designs,  the  drawings  for  which  were 
the  very  last  works  from  his  hands. 
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THE  CONSERVATISM  OF  J.  M.  BARRIE 
By  Andrew  E.  Malone 

Sir  James  Barrie  is  a  dramatist  of  genius  who  is  beloved 
by  the  playgoer  and  scorned  by  the  critic.  Of  his  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  theatre  there  can  be  no  doubt;  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  his  plays  have  given  pleasure  to  a  larger 
number  of  people  than  the  plays  of  any  other  living 
dramatist.  Peter  Pan  has  carried  its  popularity  through 
twenty  years,  and  Quality  Street  trails  its  perfume  of 
lavender  through  the  English  theatre  to-day  as  success¬ 
fully  as  it  did  in  1902.  The  achievement  of  such  popu¬ 
larity  with  successive  generations  is  not  the  sport  of 
chance;  it  must  be  based  upon  something  in  the  dramatist 
which  is  fundamental  to  humanity.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  felicity  of  expression  also,  and  the  two  must  be  welded 
by  what  is  called  genius.  Not  the  kind  of  elephantine 
genius  which  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  but 
genius  in  its  more  human  form  where  it  is  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  charity.  That  more  human  genius  is 
the  possession  of  the  man  who  is  still,  despite  his  titles, 
popularly  known  as  J.  M.  Barrie.  He  is  a  sceptic  who 
doubts  only  the  boastings  of  mankind,  an  ironist  who 
laughs  only  at  human  pretence,  and  a  sympathetic  soul 
who  pities  everybody.  His  pity  is  as  deep  as  that  of  John 
Galsworthy ;  his  social  sense  is  as  lively  as  that  of  Bernard 
Shaw;  but  he  has  none  of  the  faith  in  the  perfectibility 
of  mankind  which  distinguishes  these  two  dramatists. 
Barrie’s  faith  in  human  perfectibility  is  as  small  as  was  that 
of  Anatole  France,  but  his  pity  is  more  kindly  and  less 
contemptuous.  It  is  that  pity  that  endears  him  to  the 
great  mass  of  playgoers,  as  it  is  his  Scottish  sentimentality 
which  draws  the  scorn  of  the  critics.  In  an  age  when  it  is 
fashionable  to  appear  heartless  Barrie  insists  upon  wearing 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  and  compelling  others  to  display 
theirs. 

It  is  no  more  possible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Barrie  is 
a  Scotchman  than  it  is  to  ignore  the  Irishman  in  Bernard 
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Shaw  or  the  Englishman  in  John  Galsworthy.  Barrie  is 
as  serious  as  either  Shaw  or  Galsworthy,  but  he  lacks  the 
tenacious  ferocity  of  Shaw  and  the  burning  zeal  of  Gals¬ 
worthy.  Barrie  neither  pummels  nor  strains,  because  he 
has  not  the  great  faith  of  Shaw  nor  the  missionary  zeal  of 
Galsworthy.  To  Barrie  humanity  is  as  Peter  Pan,  it 
refuses  to  grow  up,  and  he  refuses  the  eftort  to  force  it. 
I'o  that  extent  Barrie  is  a  realist,  as  he  is  also  a  realist  in 
his  method,  who  never  plumbs  the  depths.  He  ruffles 
the  surface  of  the  emotions  lightly;  very  rarely  does  he 
attempt  to  stir  them  deeply.  Upon  these  rare  occasions 
he  may  Hick  a  raw  spot,  but  his  touch  is  usually  upon  the 
softer  side  of  human  nature,  as  with  his  old  maids  in 
Quality  Street  or  his  dream-child  in  Dear  Bnitus.  Some¬ 
times  the  laughter  he  evokes  is  a  little  grim,  but  generally 
the  laughter  is  as  wholesome  and  as  whole-hearted  as  is 
his  own  at  the  antics  of  a  humanity  which  refuses  to  be 
serious  or  to  be  taken  seriously.  Barrie  stimulates 
delicately,  and  amply  satisfies  the  childish  emotions  which 
are  in  all  mankind.  Laughter,  terror,  and  tears,  all  find  a 
place,  but  none  in  too  great  measure. 

John  Stuart  Mill  said  “  if  mankind  continues  to  im¬ 
prove  ” ;  Bernard  Shaw  has  no  doubt  that  mankind  will 
continue  to  improve,  but  Barrie  scouts  the  ideas  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  perfectibility  as  wholly  as  H.  G.  Wells  accepts 
them.  Over  and  over  he  returns  to  these  ideas  in  his 
plays  merely  to  kick  them,  and  he  makes  it  quite  plain 
that  he  has  no  belief  whatever  in  that  idea  of  progress 
which  dominated  the  thought  of  the  last  century.  The 
idea  is  not  fashionable  to-day  since  Professor  Bury  has 
entombed  it  and  Dean  Inge  has  scorned  it,  and  democracy 
is  eclipsed  by  dictators  in  post-war  Europe. 

When  Barrie  read  in  his  young  days  that  a  novelist  is 
better  equipped  than  most  of  his  trade  if  he  knows  himself 
and  one  woman,”  he  seems  to  have  marked  the  statement 
as  the  attainable  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  he  has 
never  attempted  to  pass  the  boundary  marks.  And  if  he 
could  never  grow  beyond  himself  and  one  woman,  neither 
could  humanity.  And  the  process  of  growing-up  which 
is  called  progress  is  an  illusion  !  Peter  Pan  is  J.  M. 
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Barrie  as  he  is  also  a  symbol  for  humanity.  Peter  Pan  is 
Barrie’s  last  word,  containing  the  essence  of  all  his  other 
words,  and  it  is  uttered  with  laughter  and  tears,  senti¬ 
mentality  and  cynicism.  When  popular  opinion  dubs 
Shaw  a  cynic  it  is  far  from  the  truth,  but  it  would  be  near 
the  truth  to  give  the  title  to  Barrie.  Instead  he  is  called 
a  comedian,  a  writer  of  charming  comedies. 

When  Stevenson  in  one  of  his  shrewd  critical  flashes 
said  of  Barrie,  “  genius  in  him,  but  there’s  a  journalist  at 
his  elbow,”  he  struck  upon  a  fundamental  in  Barrie’s 
character.  There  is  in  him  the  journalist’s  eye  for  passing 
events,  and  there  is  that  creative  imagination  which  is  the 
mark  of  genius.  The  journalist  is  revealed  in  the  fact 
that  his  plays  are  a  commentary  upon  passing  events, 
brought  to  life  and  presented  upon  the  stage.  Quality 
Street,  produced  in  1902,  takes  its  atmosphere  from  the 
Boer,  rather  than  the  Napoleonic,  War.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
war  song  Dolly  Gray  scented  in  lavender  and  personified 
in  the  two  old  maids.  One  can  almost  hear  the  words 

Good-bye,  Dolly,  I  must  leave  you, 

Tho’  it  breaks  my  heart  to  go, 

as  the  maidens  cross  the  stage.  The  beginnings  of  Labour 
in  politics  and  the  propaganda  of  the  Fabian  Society  are 
commented  upon  in  The  Admirable  Crichton,  also  pro¬ 
duced  in  1902.  In  Alice-Sit-by -the- Fire  is  satirised  the 
effects  of  that  “  new  drama  ”  which  caused  some  little  com¬ 
motion  in  1905.  The  Suffrage  movement  and  the  Liberal 
victory  in  1905  provide  the  foundations  for  What  Every 
Woman  Knows,  which  was  produced  in  1908.  In  Dear 
Brutus,  1917,  is  satirised  the  belief  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War  that  “  things  can  never  be  the  same  again.” 
The  war,  it  was  popularly  believed,  presented  the  “  second 
chance  ”  by  which  humanity  would  rectify  its  mistakes  and 
misdeeds  of  the  first  venture.  How  time  has  justified  the 
satire !  In  Mary  Rose  the  Australian  soldier  returns  to 
find  the  home  of  his  childhood  a  ruin,  and  himself  and  his 
people  forgotten,  just  as  perhaps  Barrie  found  on  his 
return  to  his  window  in  Thrums.  In  the  short  plays  the 
same  journalistic  basis  may  also  be  found  without  pro- 
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longed  search.  The  earlier  plays  are  no  less  commen¬ 
taries,  but  since  1902  the  plays  beginning  with  Quality 
Street  and  ending  for  the  present  with  Shall  We  Join  the 
Ladies?  constitute  one  long  commentary  upon  current 
events.  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  plays  is  so  definitely 
didactic  as  The  Admirable  Crichton,,  but  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  they  are  all  “  plays  with  a  purpose.”  That  purpose 
is  not  the  positive  purpose  of  Shaw  or  Galsworthy.  Barrie 
has  no  desire  to  change  mankind  even  if  he  believed 
change  to  be  possible.  His  outlook  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  Anatole  France;  life  is  quite  good  enough  and 
enjoyable  as  it  is  if  there  be  enthusiasm  and  irony — 
enthusiasm  as  a  driving  force  and  irony  as  a  refuge  “against 
the  inevitable  disappointments.” 

But  Barrie  is  a  sentimentalist !  Yes,  and  so  was 
Anatole  France.  So  are  Bernard  Shaw  and  John  Gals¬ 
worthy,  in  common  with  the  vast  bulk  of  humanity.  All 
humanity  oscillates  between  laughter  and  tears;  rarely  does 
it  try  to  discover  the  causes  of  these  effects,  and  when  it 
does  it  becomes  no  wiser.  Laughter  and  tears  are  not 
reasonable  manifestations,  they  are  uncontrollable  by 
reason  under  circumstances  which  deeply  stir,  or  rouse,  the 
emotions.  Barrie,  more  than  any  considerable  dramatist, 
of  his  time,  recognises  this,  and  consequently  he  never 
appeals  to  reason,  but  always  to  the  emotions.  Human  ^ 
likes  and  dislikes  are  rarely  governed  by  reason ;  yet  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  humanity  govern  the  world  in  politics 
and  economics  no  less  than  in  the  arts  and  social  inter- 
course.  lit  has  been  said  that  Barrie  plays  with  sentiment 
like  a  small  boy  who  discovers  a  tap  for  the  first  time,  and  ^ 
it  is  true  that  he  often  totters  on  the  brink  of  the  maudlin," 
but  he  never  quite  goes  over.  He  has  learned  to  use  his 
tap  judiciously,  and  the  alternations  between  wet  and  dry 
are  dexterously  contrived. 

But  Barrie  is  also  a  realist — a  realist  who  is  not  a  rebel. 
The  Admirable  Crichton  is  as  realistic  as  any  play  by  any 
dramatist  in  revolt  against  the  existing  social  system,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  as  effective  as  a  theatre  piece  as  it  is 
as  social  criticism.  This  play  has  been  aptly  named  as 
the  first  of  the  English  twentieth-century  social  plays,  and 
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it  triumphantly  demonstrated  that  the  theatre  was  a  place 
where  the  very  basis  of  civilisation  could  be  discussed.  It 
was  v'^ery  successful  on  the  stage  and  later  on  the  cinema 
screen,  but  it  is  still  permissible  to  doubt  that  its  social 
criticism  was  clearly  perceived.  The  sentimental  equali- 
tarianism  of  Lord  Loam  is  the  very  essence  of  English 
Liberalism,  patronising,  gentlemanly,  and  just  snobbish 
enough  to  prevent  undue  familiarity.  But  Bill  Crichton 
is  no  sentimentalist.  He  may  tolerate  the  fads  of  his 
employer,  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  believe  in  a  pseudo¬ 
equality  which  can  have  no  real  existence.  In  England 
it  is  Lord  Loam  who  leads  society,  because  society  has 
been  organised  so  that  he  may  lead.  There  is  nothing 
active  in  his  leadership,  because  he  is  quite  satisfied  that 
everything  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  His  leadership  is 
accepted,  his  position  is  assured,  so  he  can  afford  to  play 
with  ideas  of  equality  and  fraternity.  When  his  yacht  is 
wrecked  on  a  barren  island  his  social  system  falls  to  pieces, 
and  then  it  is  Crichton  who,  by  his  efficiency  and  energy, 
gradually  assumes  the  headship,  and  a  new  social  system 
identical  with  the  old  is  seen  in  process  of  formation.  On 
the  island  Bill  Crichton  does  what  Lord  Loam’s  ancestors 
had  done  in  their  time  :  he  subdues  his  companions  to  his 
will  and  becomes  the  head  of  the  community.  In  Bill 
Crichton  is  the  raw  material  of  which  Lord  Loam  is  the 
finished  product.  Society,  Barrie  seems  to  say,  can  be 
organised  and  kept  together  in  only  one  way.  It  is  the 
utilitarian  philosophy  on  the  stage;  perfect  in  its  irony,  but 
somewhat  disheartening  to  social  idealists.  There  is  no 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Crichton  so  long  as  this  civili¬ 
sation  lasts;  a  Louis  is  beheaded,  a  Napoleon  succeeds;  a 
Nicholas  is  murdered,  a  Lenin  takes  his  place.  Napoleon 
and  Lenin  were  to  Louis  and  Nicholas  what  Bill  Crichton 
is  to  Lord  Loam — that  is  the  tragedy,  and  Barrie  makes 
the  most  of  it.  Barrie  accepts  the  social  structure  and 
satirises  the  rebels  in  a  masterly  mingling  of  fantasy  and 
realism,  contrasting  natural  with  civilised  conditions.  He 
offers  no  panacea  for  the  ills  of  society,  and  gives  no 
answer  to  the  question  he  poses.  The  answer  is  left  to  the 
audience.  But  the  cynicism  of  The  Admirable  Crichton 
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is  as  obvious  as  the  cynicism  of  Idle  des  Pingouins. 
Vet  the  play  is  masterly  as  a  comedy  without  reference  to 
its  ideas,  perfectly  balanced  between  delicately  chosen 
dialogue  and  fastidiously  invented  ocular  effect.  These 
alone  make  it  effective  in  the  theatre,  and  it  is  these  which 
have  made  it  one  of  the  most  popular  comedies  of  the 
century. 

Contrast  is  the  method-  usually  employed  by  Barrie, 
and  singularly  it  is  his  method  that  is  generally  regarded 
by  critics  as  novel  to  the  stage.  It  is  the  method  of  all 
the  major  plays,  of  Crichton,  of  Peter  Pan,  of  Dear  Brutus, 
of  Mary  Rose.  In  Crichton  the  contrast  is  provided  by 
a  barren  island;  in  the  other  plays  it  is  supposed  to  be 
either  the  land  of  dream  or  of  faery.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  between 
the  method  of  Crichton  and  that  of  the  other  plays.  In 
Dear  Briitus  Lob’s  Wood  is  only  the  same  testing-ground 
as  the  island  in  Crichton.  If  it  were  said  that  Crichton’s 
island  existed  only  in  dream,  and  that  the  incidents  of 
Lord  Loam’s  stay  there  were  but  dream  incidents,  they 
would  still  be  as  real  as  when  they  are  presented  as 
actualities.  And  the  philosophy  underlying  Dear  Brutus 
is  still  the  same.  Most  people  think  that  had  they  the 
chance  to  re-live  their  lives  they  would  live  differently. 
Barrie  no  more  accepts  that  theory  than  he  accepts  the 
theory  of  social  progress. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

And,  of  course,  in  the  selves  of  others  that  they  are 
overlings !  The  play  is  regarded  as  a  fairy-tale,  but  it 
is  thoroughly  realistic  in  its  method,  and  is  very  cunningly 
devised.  A  large  party  is  staying  with  a  mysterious  old 
man  named  Lob,  and  through  the  agency  of  his  magic  his 
guests  are  transported  to  the  Land  of  Might-have-been. 
Common  to  every  member  of  the  party  is  the  desire  to 
have  another  chance  so  that  they  may  rectify  and  improve, 
and  by  Lob’s  power  they  are  given  it.  The  result  shows 
that  the  chance  matters  little,  as  they  repeat  their  previous 
performances  with  precise  accuracy.  The  cynicism  is 
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crushing,  devastatine,  until  it  reaches  Dearth,  an  artist  who 
has  failed  and  sought  refuge  in  drink.  Dearth  in  Lob’s 
Wood  is  a  different  man.  In  the  company  of  his  young 
daughter  he  is  found  busily  painting.  They  are  both  very 
happy,  enjoying  each  other’s  company,  singing  and  laugh¬ 
ing.  The  scene  is  poignant  to  the  verge  of  tears,  and  the 
subsequent  disillusionment  of  Dearth,  when  he  learns  he 
has  no  daughter,  is  pathetic.  In  the  theatre  it  is  very 
effective;  a  more  convincingly  pathetic  scene  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive,  yet  it  means  no  more  than  the  second 
chances  of  the  others.  A  daughter  might  have  saved 
Dearth,  but  then  he  has  no  daughter,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  connection  between  the  wTeck  of  Dearth’s  life 
and  the  absence  of  a  daughter,  particularly  as  there  has 
been  no  previous  indication  that  he  ever  desired  a 
daughter.  The  second  chance,  like  progress,  is  an  illu¬ 
sion  !  “  Things  can  never  be  the  same  again  ” ;  and  they 

alw'ays  are  !  So  said  Barrie  in  1917,  wffien  his  compatriots 
were  thinking  that  their  new  chance  would  give  them  “a 
land  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in.”  The  critics  and  com¬ 
mentators  have  mistaken  a  cynical  gesture  for  a  delightful 
fairy-tale. 

This  attitude  of  the  critics  is  even  more  marked  when 
they  deal  with  Peter  Pan,  which  is  undoubtedly  Barrie’s 
masterpiece  in  drama,  as  it  is  the  summary  of  his  social 
creed.  Peter  Pan  is  no  more  a  fairy-tale  than  is  Gulliver's 
Travels,  but  it  has  met  the  same  fate  as  Swift’s  master¬ 
piece.  The  satire  that  is  too  strong  for  adults  is  passed 
on  to  the  children  who  cannot  understand !  The 
apparatus  of  the  fairy-tale  has  obscured  the  satire,  and 
so  Barrie’s  view  of  the  theory  of  progress  has  become  a 
Christmas  play  for  children.  The  atmosphere  of  make- 
believe  has  dissolved  the  reality,  as  it  has  done  also  with 
Crichton  and  Dear  Brutus,  as  it  has  done  also  with 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  Barrie’s  masterpiece  is  treated  as 
if  it  were  Milne’s  Make-Believe.  Humanity  cannot 
change  itself ;  it  cannot  grow  up.  Even  if  it  could  it  has 
not  the  desire,  and  therefore  that  progress  which  is  so 
much  boasted  of  is  as  illusory  as  the  second  chance  or 
the  idea  of  equality.  Humanity  will  continue  to  play 
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with  the  world  as  a  child  plays  with  its  toy.  So  Barrie 
says,  and  he  appears  to  think  that  it  is  better  so.  In 
Peter  Pan  Barrie  is  supremely  himself,  satirist  and 
magician,  cynic  and  sentimentalist,  and  in  this  play  he 
makes  his  bid  for  the  immortality  it  will  achieve — as  a 
Christmas  entertainment !  The  play,  is  a  fantasy,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  a  fantasy  for  children  only.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  very  serious-minded  mature  man,  whose  ideals  are 
not  those  of  the  leaders  among  his  contemporaries.  Com¬ 
parison  with  a  real  play  for  children  like  Lady  Gregory’s 
Golden  Apple  will  readily  reveal  the  true  nature  of  Peter 
Pan. 

When  Barrie  contrived  to  know  himself  and  one 
woman,  he  concluded,  evidently,  that  one  woman  included 
every  woman.  All  his  women  are  one  woman,  and  she 
is  indulgent,  affectionate,  amused,  maternal.  He  may  be 
aware  of  the  feminine  weaknesses,  the  vanities  and  the 
jealousies;  he  occasionally  touches  them,  but  he  is  always 
prostrate  before  the  possessive,  sentimental,  maternal 
woman.  It  is  she  he  understands,  and  it  is  she  he  portrays 
in  all  his  plays,  from  Quality  Street  to  Mary  Rose.  She 
has  many  different  names :  Maggie  Shand,  Cinderella, 
Rosalind,  Phoebe,  Alice-sit-by-the-Fire,  Mary  Rose,  and 
her  age  varies  as  the  situation  demands,  but  she  is  always 
the  same,  and  she  is  always  Margaret  Ogilvy.  “  I  doubt 
I’m  the  one  woman  you’ll  know,”  Margaret  Ogilvy  said 
to  him,  but  she  need  never  have  doubted  as  she  very 
probably  knew.  Margaret  Ogilvy  and  Thrums  have 
battled  with  the  world  for  the  soul  of  J.  M.  Barrie,  and 
the  world  has  been  defeated.  Himself  and  one  woman 
have  been  more  than  enough;  together  they  have  met 
and  defeated  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Look  at  John  Shand, 
in  What  Every  Woman  Knows,  and  see  how  it  was  done  ! 
John  Shand  is  as  serious  as  he  is  Scottish;  he  will  conquer 
the  world  alone  and  bend  it  to  his  superior  will  and  pur¬ 
pose.  High  political  position  he  achieved,  but  the  pow’er 
to  laugh  eluded  him — it  is  an  art  he  had  failed  to  master. 
He  is  serious  enough,  or  foolish  enough,  to  believe  that 
his  own  mind  and  his  own  personality  are  all-powerful. 
Maggie  knows  better — like  every  wife  she  knows  her 
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husband’s  limitations,  and  she  is  fully  conscious  of  her 
own  contribution  towards  his  success.  John  thinks  she 
is  a  hindrance,  and  is  more  disposed  to  blame  her  as  such 
than  to  praise  her  for  her  aid.  In  time  he  discovers  that 
he  has  limitations,  and  it  is  Maggie,  of  course,  who  saves 
him  and  enables  him  to  laugh  at  his  own  folly.  It  is 
possible  to  laugh  at  John,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  laugh 
at  Maggie.  It  is  not  possible  to  laugh  at  any  of  Barrie’s 
women,  though  the  men  may  be  laughed  at  without  modera¬ 
tion.  Cinderella  with  her  foreign  babies  in  boxes  and 
her  world  of  make-believe  can  no  more  be  laughed  at 
than  the  Beatrice  who  is  Rosalind.  And  who  dares 
laugh  at  the  simple  artifice  of  Phoebe  in  Qitaliiy  Street} 
In  Quality  Street  the  innocent  foibles  of  the  two  old  maids 
amuse  and  charm,  but  beneath  the  comedy  is  the  tragedy 
of  thwarted  instinct.  Youth  and  beauty  slip  away,  and 
the  missing  of  opportunities  to  realise  life  mingles  tears 
with  laughter.  With  perfect  understanding  and  sympathy 
Barrie  depicts  the  elaborately  simple  life  of  the  ladies 
who  lacked  those  opportunities  for  vital  expression  which 
women  now  have  in  abundance.  Through  his  women 
characters  Barrie  sometimes  seems  to  protest  against  those 
opportunities  and  to  suggest  that  home-life  and  mother¬ 
hood  should  absorb  the  entire  energies  of  women ;  but  the 
warning  of  The  Twelve-Pound  Look  must  not  be  neg¬ 
lected. 

Barrie  confesses  to  a  weakness  for  people  who  do  not 
“  get  on,”  and  his  bitterest  satire  and  deepest  sympathy 
are  reserved  for  those  who  achieve  material  prosperity. 
Success  and  happiness  do  not  go  together,  he  seems  to 
say,  and  many  times  he  shows  material  success  as  the 
stiller  of  joy  and  happiness.  This  idea  is  very  markedly 
emphasised  in  The  Will,  in  which  prosperity  is  shown 
in  the  process  of  killing  all  the  generous  impulses  of 
human  nature.  The  Will  is  not  very  dramatic  in  the 
theatre  sense;  it  is  a  parable  cast  in  dialogue  form,  en¬ 
acted  in  the  offices  of  a  firm  of  solicitors.  Philip  and  Emily 
Ross  come  to  the  offices,  newly  married,  poor,  and  good- 
natured.  Philip  has  come  to  make  a  will  in  one  sentence : 
“  I  leave  everything  of  which  I  die  possessed  to  my  be- 
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loved  wife.”  He  is  a  clerk  with  a  salary  of  £170  a  year, 
but  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  reach  ;^365  a  year  before 
he  retires.  Emily  does  not  like  the  single-sentence  will, 
and  she  insists  that  provision  should  be  made  for  two 
old  maiden  cousins  of  Philip,  and  a  bequest  of  £10  to 
the  convalescent  home  which  had  nursed  him  back  to 
health.  Twenty  years  pass,  and  the  Ross  family  has 
prospered  exceedingly.  Philip  and  Emily  again  visit 
the  offices  to  have  a  new  will  drawn.  The  once-generous 
Emily  is  now  an  avaricious,  grasping  woman-of-the- 
vvorld,  “  not  so  much  dressed  as  richly  upholstered.”  She 
is  now  strongly  in  favour  of  a  single-sentence  will.  She 
desires  to  possess  everything,  and  suggests  decreases  in 
Philip’s  bequests.  Many  more  years  pass,  and  Philip 
Ross  is  in  the  office  again.  He  is  now  Sir  Philip,  but 
Emily  had  died  before  she  could  be  called  Lady  Ross. 
He  has  come  to  make  a  new  will. 

Soi-iciTOK  :  The  honour  came  so  soon  afterwards — I  feel  she  would  like  to 
be  thought  of  as  Lady  Ross.  I  shall  always  remember  her  as  a  fine 
lady,  richly  dressed,  who  used  .... 

Philip  (harshly) :  Stop  it.  That’s  not  how  f  think  of  her.  There  was  a 
time  before  that — she  wasn’t  richly  dressed — (he  stamps  upon  his 
memories).  Things  went  wrong,  I  don’t  know  how.  It’s  a  beast  of 
a  world.  I  didn’t  come  here  to  talk  about  that.  Let’s  get  to  work. 

It’s  a  beast  of  a  world  where  success  is  sought  and 
honoured  and  where  that  success  kills  all  the  joy  and 
happiness  of  life.  Success  had  ruined  Ross’s  life;  his 
wife  dead,  his  son  “  shipped-off  ”  in  disgrace,  his  daughter 
eloped  with  her  chauffeur,  and  now  he  knows  not  what  to 
do  with  his  great  wealth. 

(Taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket.)  Mere,  take  this.  It  has  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  half-dozen  men  I’ve  fought  with  most  for  gold; 
and  I’ve  beaten  them.  Draw  up  a  will  leaving  all  my  money  to  be 
divided  between  them  with  my  respectful  curses,  and  bring  it  to  my 
house  and  I’ll  sign  it. 

Pie  has  trampled  his  memories  out  of  his  life.  He  might 
have  been  happy,  but  “  it  cannot  be  done  with  money, 
sir.”  So  he  summarises  his  life  “  as  he  goes  away,  God 
knows  where.”  The  moral  is  the  same  in  The  Twelve- 
Pound  Look.  Mrs.  Sims  has  wealth,  power,  and  social 
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position,  but  she  desires  happiness,  which  these  do  not 
give  her.  So  she  renounces  them,  saves  twelve  pounds, 
buys  a  typewriter,  and  sets  out  to  earn  her  own  livelihood 
and  live  her  own  life.  And  as  it  is  with  individuals,  Barrie 
suggests,  so  is  it  with  society — the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  the  concentration  upon  wealth-production  have 
driven  joy,  happiness,  and  love  from  human  life.  He 
seems  to  see  the  approach  of  the  Servile  State,  and  he 
shares  the  dread  of  Hilaire  Belloc  and  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
not  the  ecstasy  of  Henry  Ford. 

Barrie  is  sometimes  credited  with  the  possession  of  a 
sense  of  humour,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  evidence  of 
such  a  sense  in  his  plays.  There  is  no  boisterous  mirth, 
no  brilliant  wit,  nothing  but  a  dry  smile  which  has  an 
acid  effect.  Shaw  dazzles  his  audiences  withjiis  brilliant 
wit,  and  induces  laughter  by  the  paradoxical  presentation 
of  his  themes.  Barrie’s  best  is  a  pitying  smile  produced 
by  an  ironic  contrast.  It  is  permissible  to  doubt  whether 
the  smile  be  one  of  pity  or  contempt — but  pity  and  con¬ 
tempt  are  akin,  always  in  close  association  with  each  other. 
Typical  of  Barrie’s  humour  is  this  scene  from  Mary  Rose. 
Mary  Rose  and  her  husband,  Simon  Blake,  are  on  a  visit 
to  the  mysterious  island  where  Mary  Rose  had  dis¬ 
appeared  for  a  time  ten  years  before.  They  are  in  con¬ 
verse  with  Cameron,  a  gillie  during  the  summer,  but 
during  term  a  theological  student  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen. 

Simon  {with  a  groan)  :  Phew,  this  is  serious.  What  was  that  book  you  were 
reading,  Cameron,  while  I  was  fishing? 

Cameron  ;  It  was  a  small  Euripides  I  carry  in  the  pocket,  Mr.  Blake. 
Simon  :  Latin,  Mary  Rose. 

Cameron  :  It  may  be  Latin,  but  in  these  parts  we  know  no  better  than  to 
call  it  Greek. 

Simon  :  Crushed  again !  But  I  dare  say  it  is  good  for  me.  Sit  down  and 
have  pot  luck  with  us. 

Cameron  :  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Blake,  but  it  would  not  be  good  manners  for 
a  paid  man  to  sit  with  his  employers. 

Mary  Rose  :  When  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Cameron? 

Cameron  :  It  iss  kindly  meant,  but  I  haf  not  been  introduced  to  you. 

Mary  Rose  :  Oh,  but — oh,  do  let  me.  My  husband,  Mr.  Blake — Mr. 
Cameron. 

Cameron  :  I  hope  you  are  ferry  well,  sir. 

Simon  :  The  same  to  you,  Mr.  Cameron.  How  do  you  do?  Lovely  day, 
isn’t  it? 
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Cameron  :  It  iss  a  fairly  fine  day.  (//e  is  not  yet  appeased.) 

Mary  Rose  {to  the  rescue) :  Simon ! 

Simon  :  Ah!  Do  you  know  my  wife?  Mr.  Cameron — Mrs.  Blake. 
Cameron  :  I  am  ferry  pleased  to  make  Mistress  Blake’s  acquaintance.  Iss 
Mistress  Blake  making  a  long  stay  in  these  parts? 

Mary  Rose  :  No,  alas,  we  go  across  to-morrow. 

Cameron  :  I  hope  the  weather  will  be  favourable. 

Mary  Rose  :  Thank  you.  (Passing  him  the  sandwiches.)  And  now,  you 
know,  you  are  our  guest. 

Cameron  :  I  am  much  obliged.  (He  examines  the  sandwiches  with  curi¬ 
osity.)  Butcher  meat!  This  iss  ferry  excellent.  (He  bursts  into  a 
surprising  fit  of  laughter  and  suddenly  cuts  it  off.)  Please  to  excuse 
my  behaviour.  You  haf  been  laughing  at  me  all  this  time,  but  you 
did  not  know  I  haf  been  laughing  at  myself  also,  though  keeping  a 
remarkable  control  over  my  features.  I  will  now  haf  my  laugh  out, 
and  then  I  will  explain.  (He  finishes  his  laugh.)  I  will  now  explain. 
I  am  not  the  solemn  prig  I  haf  pretended  to  you  to  be.  I  am  really 
a  fairly  attractive  young  man,  but  I  am  shy  and  I  haf  been  guarding 
against  your  taking  liberties  with  me,  not  because  of  myself  who 
am  nothing,  but  because  of  the  noble  profession  it  iss  my  ambition 
to  enter.  {They  discover  that  they  like  him.) 

Perhaps  that  is  all  there  is  to  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  also.  He 
is  shy,  but  he  is  also  attractive,  and  he  does  not  like 
liberties  to  be  taken  with  him.  Then  it’s  a  beast  of  a 
world,  and  as  there  is  no  chance  of  changing  or  improving 
it  he  laughs  at  it  in  his  own  dry,  ironic  way. 


BULWARKS  AGAINST  BOLSHEVISM 


By  Sir  John  Marriott,  M.P. 

III.  Empire  Settlement 

Our  survey  of  the  bulwarks  against  the  spread  of  Bol¬ 
shevism  in  England  has,  I  submit,  revealed  the  fact  that 
they  are  both  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  some 
people  have  supposed.  The  first  we  found  to  consist  in 
the  diffusion  of  capital ;  the  second  in  the  diffusion  of 
education;  the  third,  and  not  the  least  powerful,  will,  1 
suggest,  be  found  in  the  better  distribution  of  the  white 
population  of  our  Empire.  But  while  all  three  defences 
exist,  all  three  need  to  be  strengthened;  and  the  task  of 
strengthening  them,  particularly  the  third,  brooks  no  delay. 

“  A  man  is  of  all  sorts  of  luggage  the  most  difficult  to 
be  transported.”  So  Adam  Smith,  deploring  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  labour  in  his  day,  was  wont  to  complain.  The 
physical  difficulties  which  then  obstructed  transportation, 
even  from  county  to  county  of  England,  have  now  been 
marvellously  overcome,  and  it  is  notoriously  easier  to 
transport  a  man  to-day  from  London  to  Montreal,  and 
under  existing  arrangements  much  cheaper,  than  it  was 
in  Adam  Smith’s  day  to  transfer  him  from  Aberdeen  to 
London.  But  the  vis  inertice  persists,  and  recent  years 
have  revealed  an  actual  diminution  in  the  stream  of 
migration  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Oversea  Dominions. 
Not  that  we  stand  alone  in  this  respect.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  diminution  is  common  to  Europe  as  a  whole. 
For  some  years  before  the  war  Europe  was  sending 
her  sons  and  daughters  to  other  continents  at  the  rate 
of  1,349,251  a  year.  The  average  has  since  the  war 
fallen  to  669,574 — a  decrease  of  50.38  per  cent.  This 
compares  with  a  percentage  decrease  of  43.6  for  Great 
Britain,  but  with  an  increase  of  over  107  per  cent,  for 
Germany,  53.9  for  Holland,  and  24. t  for  .Switzerland. 
Thus  the  phenomenon,  though  not  universal,  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  England.  It  is,  however,  only  with  the 
British  aspect  of  the  problem  (including  in  that  term  the 
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British  populations  oversea)  that  I  am  concerned  in  this 
paper. 

Of  all  the  social  problems  by  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
fronted  in  this  country  and  in  the  Empire,  that  of  the 
redistribution  of  the  white  population  is  at  once  the  most 
insistent  and  the  most  fundamental,  perhaps  also  the  most 
difficult.  Better  and  more  abundant  housing  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  our  people,  regular  and  reasonably  remunerative 
employment — these  are  evidently  necessary  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  maintain  a  population  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
millions  in  the  island  home.  But  ought  we  to  attempt 
that  task  ?  Housing  and  unemployment  schemes  curiously 
ignore  the  antecedent  question,  or  too  confidently  assume 
an  affirmative  answer.  Ought  we  complacently  to  con¬ 
template  the  aggregation  of  so  vast  a  population  on  the 
constricted  surface  of  this  land?  Was  our  soil  designed 
by  nature  to  carry  such  a  population,  or  is  the  e.xistence  of 
these  teeming  millions  due  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
which  artificially  stimulated  population,  and  at  the  same 
time  provided  for  its  sustenance  on  a  modest  scale  and 
on  the  assumption  that  the  economic  conditions  obtaining 
at  the  time  would  be  permanent?  But  are  those  conditions 
in  fact  permanent  ?  Are  they  still  fulfilled  ?  Can  we 
count  upon  their  continuance  indefinitely,  or  even  in  the 
immediate  future? 

Such  questions,  and  others  of  like  import,  must  inevit¬ 
ably  obtrude  upon  the  attention  of  any  close  observer  of 
the  contemporary  situation,  more  particularly  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  and 
industrial  evolution.  Some  of  them  can  be  answered 
summarily  by  a  brief  statement  of  facts;  others  evidently 
demand  more  careful  consideration. 

Certain  facts  are  not  in  dispute.  A  century  ago  (1831) 
the  United  Kingdom  contained  fewer  than  25,000,000 
people,  of  whom  Ireland  claimed  nearly  7,750,000. 
Ireland  was  confessedly  over-populated,  and  her  popula¬ 
tion,  which  by  1841  had  increased  to  over  8,000,000,  is 
now  (1927)  reduced  to  4,229,124.  On  the  other  hand, 
Great  Britain,  which  in  1831  carried  a  population  of  only 
16,250,000,  now  carries  42,750,000. 
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The  decisive  turning  point  occurred  during  the  Ministry 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1841-46).  Half  the  population  of 
Ireland  then  subsisted  on  potatoes.  In  1845  the  potato 
crop  failed ;  the  English  corn  crop  failed  simultaneously. 
Confronted  by  the  imminence  of  famine  in  Ireland  and 
serious  scarcity  in  England,  Peel  decided  to  crown  a  series 
of  “  free  trade  ”  Budgets  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

For  some  thirty  years  the  success  of  Peel’s  policy 
seemed  indisputable,  and  it  was  not,  in  fact,  challenged 
by  any  responsible  party  in  the  State.  Undeniably  it 
gave  an  immense  impulse  to  industry,  without  apparently 
inflicting  any  real  injury  upon  agriculture.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  temporary  set-back,  due  partly  perhaps  to  panic, 
partly  also  to  two  or  three  poor  harvests  and  the  prevalence 
of  potato  disease,  and  above  all  to  the  collapse  of  the 
speculative  edifice  reared  upon  the  shaky  foundation  of 
the  railway  “  mania.”  Prices  fell  sharply  in  the  years 
1849-51,  but  they  quickly  rallied;  by  1853  wheat  was  up 
again  to  53s.  a  quarter,  and  not  until  1884  did  it  ever  again 
fall  below  40s.  As  a  rule  it  was  nearer  50s.  The  middle 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  were,  therefore, 
regarded  with  good  reason  as  a  period  of  remarkable  and 
consistent  prosperity  for  English  farming. 

Very  different  was  the  picture  presented  by  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  century.  English  agriculture  fell  upon 
very  evil  days,  and  the  profound  depression  was  reflected 
in  the  fall  of  agricultural  rents  and  in  the  diminution  both 
relative  and  absolute  of  the  rural  population.  In  1880 
agricultural  rents,  according  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
Reports,  amounted  to  nearly  £6o,cxx),ooo  a  year;  in  1911 
they  were  reduced  to  £42,000,000.  In  the  half-century 
between  1871  and  1921  agricultural  population  was 
reduced  from  1,711,813  to  1,307,000,  despite  the  rapid 
growth  of  aggregate  population.  Even  more  striking  is 
the  change  in  the  distribution  of  population  between  town 
and  country.  In  the  eighteenth  century  rural  England 
claimed  76  per  cent,  of  the  people  :  to-day  it  claims  but 
20  per  cent.  Worse  still :  the  “  urban  bias  ”  is  hardly  less 
pronounced  in  the  newer  Britains  than  in  the  old.  It  is 
reckoned  that  in  all  the  Oversea  Dominions  there  are  not 
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more  than  2,ooo,cxx)  cultivators  of  the  soil — less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  in  France  (8,8ck3,o<x)). 

Closely  connected  with  this  striking  and  dangerous 
tendency  towards  over-urbanisation  is  another  phenome¬ 
non  which  makes  the  situation  of  the  Homeland  even  more 
precarious.  In  ever-increasing  measure  are  we  becoming 
dependent  for  actual  subsistence  upon  imported  food. 
Down  to  a  century  ago  we  were  substantially  self-support¬ 
ing.  To-day  we  feed  about  a  third  of  our  actual  popula¬ 
tion — approximately  the  same  number  that  we  fed  a 
century  ago.  According  to  a  recent  analysis  we  produce 
at  home  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  and  cheese  we  con¬ 
sume,  30  per  cent,  of  the  fruit,  40  per  cent,  of  the  butter, 
60  per  cent,  of  the  meat  and  eggs,  70-80  per  cent,  of  the 
barley  and  poultry,  and  90-95  per  cent,  of  the  oats, 
potatoes,  vegetables  and  milk.  Of  the  sugar  consumed 
we  produce  only  a  negligible,  though  happily  an  increas¬ 
ing,  proportion ;  of  the  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  (raw)  we  pro¬ 
duce,  of  course,  none.  It  is  constantly  urged,  particularly 
by  land  reformers  with  scant  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
that  we  could  and  should  produce  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  food  required  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Under  the  stimulus  of  imminent  starvation  we 
did,  in  fact,  manage  during  the  later  years  of  the  war  to 
increase  the  production  of  home-grown  wheat  to  an 
amount  which  would,  it  was  reckoned,  suffice  for  the 
normal  requirements  of  a  population  of  nineteen  millions. 
But  at  what  cost.^  In  1913  wheat  was  selling  at  30s.  a 
quarter;  in  1920  the  price  was  80s.  Under  a  similar 
stimulus  we  might  feed  nearly  half  our  existing  population, 
but  only  if  the  town-dwellers  were  prepared  to  pay  double 
the  present  prices  for  their  food.  Is  it  “  practical  poli¬ 
tics”  to  suggest  such  a  policy.^  If  not,  there  remain  only 
two  possible  alternatives :  either  to  remain  dependent,  to 
become  increasingly  dependent,  for  our  food  supply  upon 
imported  commodities,  or  to  redistribute  the  population 
of  the  Empire. 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  only  on  one  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  :  it  is  time  to  glance  at  the  other.  If  a  policy  of 
migration  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Old  Country, 
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it  is  equally  indispensable  to  the  security  and  development 
of  the  newer  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  If  the 
Homeland  is  hopelessly  overcrowded,  Canada  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  as  empty  as  a  drum.  England  and  Wales  carry 
a  population  of  649  persons  to  the  square  mile  (in  England 
by  itself  the  figure  is  701).  It  is  thus  the  most  densely 
populated  area  in  Europe.  Belgium  comes  next  with  634 
(1920);  Holland  has  554;  Germany,  348;  Italy,  319; 
France  has  only  187.  Now  for  the  Dominions.  New 
Zealand  has  ii ;  South  Africa,  10;  British  North  America 
and  Australia  not  more  than  2.  But  the  problem  in  the 
several  Dominions  varies  even  more  than  the  mere  figures 
indicate.  There  is  a  race  problem  in  South  Africa  which 
has  no  parallel  in  any  other  Dominion.  There  English 
and  Dutch  occupy — not  always  in  complete  mutual 
comfort — a  joint  throne;  but  the  two  European  races  are 
vastly  outnumbered  by  the  coloured  peoples.  The  small 
population  of  Canada  (under  9,000,000)  includes  an  appre¬ 
ciable  quota  of  persons  of  French  blood  and  speech  (over 
2,000,000).  New  Zealand  has  still  a  few  Maoris;  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  virtually  all-British.  Canada  and  Australasia 
have  a  common  (though  not  an  equally  imperative)  need  of 
British  immigrants;  and  they  are  slowly  awakening  to  the 
need.  Unless  it  is  supplied  they  cannot  remain  British. 
But  their  power  of  absorbing  immigrants  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  their  existing  populations,  small  though  they  be, 
is  in  great  measure  conditioned  by  two  other  factors : 
money  and  markets.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
urgently  need  capital  for  industrial  and  agricultural 
development;  and  if  Canada  needs  it  in  less  degree  it  is 
only  because  her  rich  and  powerful  neighbour  is  ready 
and  anxious — on  terms — to  supply  it.  If,  then,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  migration  from  England  to  the  Dominions  has 
been  disappointingly  and  even  dangerously  slow,  the  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  industrialised  democracies  arc 
not  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  a  lowering  of  a  standard  of 
life  for  the  mass  of  the  urban  population.  They  arc 
genuinely  anxious  lest  immigration  on  a  large  scale  should 
have  this  effect.  They  are  in  fact  willing  to  accept  immi¬ 
grants  only  in  quantities  which  will  not  disturb  the  home 
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labour  market — a  condition  which  can  be  fulfilled  only  if 
the  growth  of  capital  and  the  widening  of  markets  at  least 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  Thus  does  the 
practical  policy  of  Socialistic  Governments  bear  uncon¬ 
scious  testimony  to  the  truth  of  an  economic  theory  which 
they  commonly  deride  as  obsoletely  individualistic. 
Whether  the  policy  is  not  economically  over-cautious  and 
politically  short-sighted  is  a  question  which  might  well  be 
debated;  but  that  there  is  some  justification  for  hastening 
slowly  will  be  denied  only  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  conditions  which  prevail  at  the  Antipodes  and  in  less 
degree  in  Canada. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  even  more  important  at  the  moment 
to  insist  that  economic  caution  may  well  issue,  should  the 
fates  be  unkind,  in  a  political  catastrophe.  The  language 
may  be  strong,  but  I  invite  anyone  who  thinks  it  over- 
emphatic  to  study  the  remarkable  chapter  “  The  Dilemma 
of  the  Pacific,”  in  Mr.  Basil  Mathews’  brilliant  little  book 
The  Clash  of  Colour.  That  chapter  and  the  arguments 
soberly  advanced  therein  recall  vividly  to  my  memory 
words  spoken  a  few  years  ago  in  the  rooms  of  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Association  by  Mr.  Hughes,  at  that  time 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Mathews  approach  the  problem  from 
different  angles,  but  the  conclusion  they  severally  reach  is 
identical.  No  one  whose  imagination  is  not  completely 
dulled  or  dormant  can  fail  to  perceive  that  there  hangs 
over  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  a  terrible  menace.  It 
arises  not  from  a  conflict  of  human  ambitions,  not  from 
mere  lust  of  territorial  acquisition,  but  from  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  forces  which  are  beyond  the  control  either  of 
Governments  or  peoples. 

Consider  the  naked  facts.  On  the  eastern  littoral 
of  Asia  lie  China  and  Japan,  containing  between  them 
some  500,000,000  people,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
computed  population  of  the  world.  China,  under  the 
impulse  either  of  Bolshevism  or  Nationalism  (for  my  imme¬ 
diate  argument  it  matters  not  which),  is  marching  through 
chaos  to  self-consciousness.  Whither  self-consciousness, 
urged  by  congestion,  will  carry  her,  who  can  tell.^  Japan, 
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with  an  area  of  148,000  square  miles,  carries  a  population 
of  56,000,000  people.  One-twentieth  the  size  of  Australia, 
she  has  ten  times  as  many  inhabitants.  Add  to  China  and 
Japan  India  and  Burma,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (includ¬ 
ing  Java,  the  most  densely  populated  area  in  the  world), 
and  British  Malaysia,  and  you  get  a  coloured  population 
of  nearly  1,000,000,000,  or  considerably  more  than  half 
the  human  race.  Thus  Eastern  Asia  may,  in  Mr. 
Mathews’  vivid  phrase,  be  regarded  as  “  a  bowl  whose 
millions  are  spilling  over  the  Pacific  brim.” 

Confronting  this  overflowing  bowl  are  three  of  the 
fairest  jewels  in  the  British  Crown :  the  sub-continent  of 
Canada,  with  its  long  Pacific  coast-line  held  by  the  scanty 
population  of  British  Columbia;  Australia;  and  New 
Zealand,  the  last  with  a  population  of  1,434,000, 
Australia  of  6,043,924  (estimated  1926).  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Canada,  perhaps  in  slightly  varying  degrees, 
but  with  substantial  unanimity,  are  determined  to  remain 
“  white.”  Their  governing  motive  is  less  racial  than 
economic.  The  “  white  Australia  ”  policy  is  not  “  founded 
on  feelings  of  race  or  colour,  but  it  is  motived  by  economic 
considerations  which  appear  to  us  to  be  clear  and  cogent.” 
So  spake  Mr.  Bruce.  “  So  far  as  British  Columbia  is  con¬ 
cerned,”  said  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  “  the  problem  is  not 
a  racial  one;  it  is  purely  an  economic  problem.”  Other 
Dominion  statesmen  have  spoken  consistently  to  the  same 
effect.  Their  peoples,  largely  influenced  by  powerful 
“  Labour  ”  organisations,  fear  that  any  considerable  influ.x 
of  Asiatics  might  mean  unemployment  for  Europeans,  and 
would  certainly  mean  a  lowering  of  the  existing  standard 
of  comfort.  Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  matters  little ; 
the  conviction  is  held  with  unshakable  tenacity  and  is 
at  the  back  of  all  “  politics  ”  in  the  Dominions.  Nothing 
else  really  counts  in  comparison. 

But  a  pertinent  question  at  this  point  emerges :  Have 
the  Dominions  the  power  to  work  their  will,  to  give  effect 
to  their  cherished  conviction?  On  this  point  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  during  the  world  tour  undertaken  shortly  before  his 
death,  spoke  winged  words  to  the  Australians.  In 
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response  to  a  request  for  his  “  considered  opinions  ”  of  the 
“  future  and  fate  of  Australia,”  he  uttered  a  grave  warn¬ 
ing.  It  is  timely  to  recall  it.  He  declared  himself  to  be 
“  profoundly  impressed  by  its  magnitude,  its  profuse 
wealth  of  diverse  kinds,  its  singular  generosity  as  a  homing 
land  for  the  right  kind  of  British  people,  its  emptiness  and 
its  defencelessness.”  He  had  met,  he  said,  “  scarcely  a 
score  of  men  and  women  in  Australia  with  any  sense  of 
the  danger  in  which  their  country  stands.”  He  was 
“  staggered  by  the  indifference  of  the  Australian  people 
to  the  vital  question  of  immigration.”  “  The  key,”  he  in¬ 
sisted,  “to  your  white  Australia  ideal  is  population.  You 
must  increase  your  slender  garrison  by  the  multiplication 
of  your  people.  Only  numbers  will  save  you.  The  world 
will  not  tolerate  an  empty  Australia.  This  continent  must 
carry  its  full  quota  of  people.  .  .  .  You  have  no  option. 
Tens  of  millions  will  come  to  you  whether  you  wish  it  or 
not.  You  cannot  hold  up  the  human  flood  by  a  restriction 
clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.”  Blunt  words,  but  true. 
As  another  writer  tersely  put  it :  “  Australia  must  either 
populate  her  territory  or  forfeit  her  birthright.”  Nor  should 
the  warning  to  Australia  be  unheeded  by  New  Zealand, 
or  even  by  Canada.  New  Zealand’s  problem  is  identical 
with  that  of  Australia,  though  with  difference  of  degree, 
since  the  disparity  between  area  and  population  is,  in  her 
case,  less  marked.  Canada’s  is  different.  She  is  less 
exposed  to  (though  not  immune  from)  the  danger  of 
Asiatic  attack;  she  is  far  more  obnoxious  to  peaceful  per¬ 
meation  and  penetration  by  a  white  neighbour. 

So  stands  the  problem.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
solution  ?  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  key  to  the  enigma 
can  be  found  only  in  steady  persistence  in  the  application 
of  the  sovereign  remedy  of  migration,  in  the  trial  of  a 
great  variety  of  experiments,  carefully  and  cautiously  con¬ 
ceived,  but  carried  out  courageously  and  consistently. 
Unfortunately,  the  “natural”  flow  of  migration  was 
abruptly  arrested  by  the  war  and  has  been  only  partially 
restored  since  the  Armistice.  During  the  four  years 
19 10- 1 3  emigrants  were  leaving  the  British  Isles  at  the 
average  rate  of  447,405  a  year;  in  the  years  1922-25  it 
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fell  to  274,912  (Ireland  being  excluded  since  April  ist, 
1923).  More  closely  analysed  in  reference  to  the  Empire 
the  figures  yield  even  worse  results.  In  1913  the  balance 
outwards  to  the  Empire  was  223,521,  in  1924  it  was 
88,913,  and  in  1925  it  was  only  62,886.  The  gravity  of 
these  figures  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  of 
population  in  Great  Britain  between  1913  and  1925  is 
estimated  at  nearly  2,500,000.  In  Australia,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  estimated  yearly  increase  of  population  fell  from 
148,992  in  the  years  1911-13  to  129,711  in  the  years 
1923-25.  In  Canada  it  fell  from  374,678  in  1912-13  to 
141,350  in  1923-25.  Thus  the  coincidence  of  congestion 
in  the  Homeland  and  under-population  in  the  Oversea 
Dominions  is  still  further  accentuated. 

The  situation  is  even  worse  than  the  bare  figures  would 
suggest.  Confronted  by  the  phenomena  of  increasing 
unemployment  and  diminishing  migration,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  intervened  in  1922  and  passed  the  Empire 
Settlement  Act,  under  w^hich  the  Imperial  Government  is 
prepared  to  provide  a  maximum  sum  of  ;£3,ooo,ooo  per 
annum  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  to  assist  inter-imperial 
migration  and  settlement.  The  sum  actually  expended 
under  the  Act  has  amounted  during  the  four  years  1922-25 
to  less  than  £1,500,000,  as  compared  with  an  authorised 
expenditure  of  £10,500,000.^ 

These  results  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a  grievous  dis¬ 
appointment  to  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  actively 
and  hopefully  supported  the  legislation  of  1922.  If  we 
may  not  say  that  the  Empire  Settlement  Act  has  failed, 
it  is  only  too  palpably  evident  that  it  has  not  succeeded 
in  stimulating,  to  the  extent  that  was  hoped,  inter-imperial 
migration.  It  was  calculated  at  the  time  that,  with  the 
contribution  of  50  per  cent,  promised  by  the  Dominions, 
it  w'ould  be  possible  to  provide  preliminary  training, 
passage,  and  landing  money  for  60,000  to  80,000  settlers  a 
year.  In  fact,  only  36,195  persons  were  assisted  to  migrate 
in  1923;  40,757  in  1924;  and  39,548  in  1925 — an  actual 
aggregate  of  1 16,500  against  a  possible  200,000  to  240,000. 

(i)  For  the  first  year,  1922-23,  the  authorised  maximum  was  not 
;£^3,ooo,ooo,  but  £1,500,000. 
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It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  first  nine  months  of  1926 
show  an  aggregate  of  52,693,  as  against  32,024  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  1925,  but  that  is  the  only  crumb 
of  comfort  to  be  derived  from  statistics. 

Many  explanations  have  been  offered  for  the  relative 
failure  of  the  Act  of  1922,  notably  by  an  inter-Depart- 
mental  Committee  which  in  1925  was  appointed,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  to  consider  the  effect 
on  migration  of  schemes  of  social  insurance.  Their 
Report  (cmd.  2608)  is  an  admirable  one,  and  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  those  who  are  interested  either 
in  social  insurance  or  in  Empire  settlement.  They 
show  clearly  that  “  whilst  the  decrease  in  migration  since 
the  war  may  have  been  smaller  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
there  has  been  no  substantial  increase  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  to  follow  the  passing  of  the  Empire  Settle¬ 
ment  Act.”  The  two  chief  causes  which  at  present  tend 
to  discourage  migration  are,  in  their  opinion,  (i)  bad  trade 
conditions,  at  home  and  oversea,  and  (2)  the  restrictions 
which  the  Dominion  authorities  find  it  necessary  to  place 
on  restricted  passages ;  but  they  attach  considerable  weight 
also  to  the  “  cumulative  effect  of  the  various  schemes  of 
social  insurance,”  which  affect  migration  “  directly  as  a 
result  of  the  sense  of  security  they  induce,  and  indirectly 
in  that  they  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  this  country,  and 
so  counteract  to  an  appreciable  extent  the  attraction  of  the 
life  of  independence  offered  in  the  Dominions.”  Plainly, 
these  words  provoke  reflections  quite  beyond  the  orbit  of 
their  immediate  context ;  but  space  forbids  me  the  pursuit 
of  them.  Among  other  reasons  commonly  assigned  for 
the  decrease  of  migration  are  the  “  urban  bias  ”  of  our 
educational  system  and  the  inadequate  provision  of  train¬ 
ing  in  rural  pursuits.  “  The  possibilities  of  a  successful 
scheme  of  oversea  settlement  depend  largely  upon  the 
re-creation  in  this  country  of  a  living  interest  in  agricultural 
pursuits.”  So  say  the  Maclean  Committee,  and  few  will 
dissent  from  their  judgment.  The  “excessive  specialisa¬ 
tion  ”  in  industry  may  also  tend,  perhaps,  to  render  a  man 
unfit  for  a  life  where  he  must  be  able  to  “  turn  his  hand 
to  anything.”  The  tests  of  physical  fitness  required  by 
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the  Dominions,  though  clearly  indispensable,  are  perhaps 
over-rigidly  applied,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  height. 
One  rejection  of  an  applicant  keen  to  go  and  apparently 
well  equipped  for  the  life,  as  the  Committee  shrewdly 
observe,  is  apt  to  create  a  “  ripple  of  local  dissatisfaction  ” 
which  may  have  a  far-reaching  deterrent  effect. 

I  must,  however,  abstain  from  further  analysis  of  the 
Committee’s  Report  and  from  discussion  of  their  important 
though  cautious  recommendations,  but  most  heartily  do  I 
commend  the  Report  itself  to  all  interested  in  the  subject. 
With  equal  reluctance  I  omit  all  reference  to  the  Report 
submitted  by  the  Oversea  Settlement  Sub-Committee  to 
the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926.  That  Report  is  of  high 
significance,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Con¬ 
ference,  in  accepting  it,  reaffirmed  the  opinion  of  its  imme¬ 
diate  predecessors  that  “  the  problem  of  oversea  settle¬ 
ment,  which  is  that  of  a  redistribution  of  the  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Empire  in  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
British  Commonwealth,  is  one  of  paramount  importance.” 

Of  paramount  importance  it  emphatically  is.  If 
indeed  the  argument  submitted  in  the  paper  be  not  wholly 
unsound,  the  redistribution  of  population  on  a  rapidly 
increasing  scale  is,  economically,  politically  and  socially, 
a  matter  of  life  or  death  alike  to  the  over-populated  Home¬ 
land  and  to  the  grotesquely  under-populated  Dominions 
of  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and,  above  all,  Australia. 
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By  Cecil  F.  Melville  -  ;! 

I 

I  HAVE  headed  this  article  “The  Birth  of  a  Nation.” 

Strictly  speaking,  it  should,  perhaps,  have  been  entitled  j 

“  The  Development  of  a  State,”  because  the  triune  J 

kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  as  its  name  ] 

implies,  is  the  result  of  the  welding  together  in  one  j 

enlarged  State  of  the  three  major  sections  of  the  South  I 

Slav  race, 

Serb,  Croat,  and  Slovene  are  one  ethnological  group,  | 

but  for  many  long  years  they  were  separated  under  dif-  I 

ferent  foreign  dominations,  Turkish  rule  in  the  case  of 
the  Serbs,  Austro-Hungarian  in  the  case  of  the  Croats  and  j 

Slovenes.  When,  as  the  outcome  of  the  Great  War,  the  i 

three  sections  of  the  Jugoslav  people  were  united  in  the  | 

new  kingdom  of  Jugoslavia  the  effects  of  their  past  | 

experiences  remained.  The  Serbs  emancipated  them-  , 

selves  from  the  Turkish  domination  in  the  nineteenth  j 

century,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  their  virility  that  they 
preserved  their  national  characteristics  practically  unim¬ 
paired  by  the  enervating  influences  of  Ottoman  misrule. 

But  their  political  horizon  necessarily  remained  confined 
to  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  Croats  and  the  Slovenes, 
on  the  other  hand,  remained  under  Austro-Hungarian  rule 
until  the  Act  of  Union  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  and, 
in  consequence,  brought  to  the  new  Jugoslav  State  a  tradi¬ 
tion  which  can  best  be  described  as  “  Central  European.” 

The  Serbs  retain  the  Cyrillic  or  Slavic  alphabet.  The 
Croats  and  Slovenes  the  Latin.  The  Serbian  religion  is 
a  branch  of  the  Greek  Orthodox,  the  Croat  and  Slovene 
Roman  Catholic.  The  Serbian  community  has  always 
been  composed  for  the  most  part  of  peasant  proprietors. 

The  Croats  and  Slovenes  have  been  used  to  the  Magyar 
landowners  and  the  system  of  big  estates.  The  inland 
Serb  traditionally  looks  towards  the  iE^gean  as  the  natural 
outlet  for  his  commerce  with  the  outside  world.  The  Croat 
and  the  Slovene — and  particularly  the  Dalmatian  with  his 
long  seafaring  record — as  naturally  look  towards  the 
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Adriatic.  The  Serb  is  preoccupied  with  his  southern 
frontiers  and  the  security  of  his  Macedonian  province,  and 
therefore  Bulgaria  is  the  neighbour  which  principally 
occupies  his  attention.  The  Croat  and  the  Slovene,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  concerned  primarily  with  their  Italian 
neighbours,  with  whom  they  consider  themselves  to  be  in 
rivalry  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  incidence  of  the  Great  War  suddenly  united  these 
three  branches  of  the  Jugoslav  family,  with  their  differences 
of  political,  religious,  and  economic  tradition.  The 
wonder  is  not  that  there  have  been  quarrels  and  dissen¬ 
sions — Croatian  and  Slovene  federalism  versus  Serbian 
centralism,  collectivist  agrarianism  as  opposed  to  peasant 
proprietorship,  a  Latin  as  opposed  to  a  Byzantine  Chris- 
tianism,  and  so  on — but  that  these  quarrels  and  dissen¬ 
sions  have  not  been  aggravated  into  active  .separatist 
movements.  It  certainly  says  a  great  deal  for  the  under¬ 
lying  unity  of  purpose — it  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  creation  of  the  Jugoslav  State — that  the 
present  trend,  after  little  more  than  seven  years  of  union, 
is  all  towards  a  more  complete  consolidation  of  the 
Jugoslav  State,  based  upon  the  community  of  interests 
between  Serb,  Croat,  and  Slovene,  and  the  slow  but  sure 
substitution  of  a  Jugoslav  policy  for  the  erstwhile  “  tribal  ” 
politics. 

A  consideration  of  these  historical  factors  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  balanced  and  just  appraisement  of 
the  progress  Jugoslavia  is  at  present  making  in  her  efforts 
to  consolidate  both  her  internal  unity  and  her  position  in 
the  international  comity  of  nations. 

Such  a  State,  starting  life  with  the  inherited  difficulties 
I  have  explained  above,  would  require  statesmanship  of 
the  first  order  and  the  widest  political  experience  to  weld 
together  its  different  component  parts  without  the  new 
experiment  being  accompanied  with  occasional  setbacks. 
For  the  first  few  years  of  the  union  it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  kind  of  statesmanship  was  overmuch  in  evidence. 
Politicians  there  were  in  plenty,  but  they  failed  to  escape 
the  tradition  and  outlook  of  sectional  or  “  tribal  ”  party 
politics.  M.  Pashitch,  the  embodiment  of  the  old  Serbia, 
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had  created  a  success  out  of  a  misfortune.  From  the  ashes 
of  the  little  Serbian  kingdom  laid  low  by  the  World  War 
he  had  created  the  considerable  State  of  Jugoslavia. 
What  he  had  created  he  meant  to  maintain.  After  the 
war  and  the  Act  of  Union  he  became  the  very  citadel  of 
Serbian  administrative  centralism.  The  Croat  Peasant 
Party  had  for  their  leader  a  politician  of  the  excitable 
temperament  of  M.  Stephan  Raditch.  M.  Raditch  based 
his  programme  on  Republican  separatism  for  Croatia, 
and  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  support  for  his  movement 
he  made  approaches  to  such  diverse  elements  as  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Irredentists  and  the  Peasant  International  of 
Moscow.  As  I  explained  in  a  previous  article  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  dealing  with  Bolshevism  in  the 
Balkans,  M.  Raditch’s  activities  in  Moscow  did  not 
assume  very  serious  proportions,  but  his  actions  gave 
M.  Pashitch  good  reason  for  instituting  legal  proceedings 
against  him  which  led  to  his  detention.  Whilst  in 
prison  M.  Raditch  reflected  that  the  separatist  game  was 
up,  if  indeed  he  had  ever  regarded  it  as  anything  more 
than  a  party  political  manoeuvre.  He  made  a  complete 
volte  face.  He  renounced  Republicanism,  hailed  King 
Alexander  as  “our  Peasant  King,”  and  made  a  working 
agreement  with  M.  Pashitch’s  Radical  Party.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  Croat  Peasant  Party  was  in  the  Cabinet,  with 
M.  Raditch’s  nephew,  M.  Paul  Raditch,  as  its  leader, 
to  be  joined  by  M.  .Stephan  Raditch  himself  upon  his 
release  a  little  later. 

Although  it  was  obvious  to  the  better  informed  that 
M.  Raditch  had  proved  himself  a  political  opportunist 
rather  than  an  uncompromising  zealot,  nevertheless  it  was 
out  of  this  interplay  of  political  forces  that  the  first  move¬ 
ment  towards  a  real  political  collaboration  in  Jugoslavia 
was  made.  The  Serbo-Croat  rapprochement  was  a  fact. 
Both  M.  Pashitch  and  M.  Raditch  had  burned  their  boats. 
There  could  be  no  return  to  the  bad  old  days  of  Serbo- 
Croat  political  warfare. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  phase  of  the  Serbo-Croat 
rapprochement.  M.  Raditch  became  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  M.  Pashitch’s  Cabinet.  At  first  all  was  enthusiasm. 
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He  developed  a  super-nationalist  fervour,  which  led  him 
to  give  public  utterance  to  Croatian  apprehension  of 
Fascist  Italy’s  Adriatic  policy,  which  M.  Nintchitch, 
Foreign  Minister  and  the  creator  of  the  Fiume  Agreement 
with  Italy,  was  often  obliged  to  counter  with  reassurances 
of  the  normal  relations  then  obtaining  between  official  Bel¬ 
grade  and  Rome. 

By  this  time,  however,  M.  Raditch  became  the  object 
of  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  Croatian  and  Slovene  intel¬ 
lectuals,  who  accused  him  of  having  gone  back  on  his 
previous  Croatian  programme,  and  having  sold  himself 
to  the  Serbian  Radicals  in  order  to  secure  his  own  political 
advancement.  M.  Raditch  then  essayed  to  walk  the 
political  tightrope  to  keep  his  new  political  position,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  assuring  his* own  following  that  he  was 
still  espousing  their  cause  against  the  old  politicians  of 
Belgrade.  Accordingly  a  state  of  affairs  was  created 
resulting  in  the  withdrawal  from  office  of  both  M.  Raditch 
and  M.  Pashitch,  and  in  the  Serbo-Croat  rapprochement 
being  maintained  by  a  Serbo-Croat  Ministry,  led  by  M. 
Ouzounovitch,  a  moderate  member  of  the  National  Serbian 
Radical  Party. 

It  was  a  very  serious  matter  at  the  time.  It  is  still  very 
significant  in  that  it  demonstrates  that  the  movement 
towards  political  unity  once  begun,  even  the  vagaries  of 
party  politics  cannot  undo  it.  Most  significant  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  what  was  once  a  national  dispute  is  now  merely 
a  political  one — political  in  the  narrow  sense  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  tactics  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  political  party 
clubs. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people,  Serb,  Croat  and  Slovene 
alike,  has  become  indifferent  to  the  political  squabble 
which  once  meant  so  much  to  them.  They  know  the 
rapprochement  still  to  be  an  imperfect  thing.  They  wish 
that  it  could  have  come  about  otherwise  than  the  way  it 
did.  But  they  are  relieved.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the 
country  they  say,  and  get  on  with  their  normal  business 
affairs. 

A  few  years  ago  any  Cabinet  crisis  in  Belgrade  in  which 
the  Serbo-Croat  question  was  involved  was  invariably  the 
subject  of  a  heated  controversy  by  no  means  confined  to 
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Jugoslavia  itself.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  change  that  has 
since  taken  place  that  the  party  polemics  of  Jugoslav 
politicians  are  no  longer  considered  as  matters  of  more 
than  local  interest. 

The  political  face  of  Jugoslavia  is  changing  by  the 
normal  process  of  national  and  political  evolution.  At 
the  time  of  writing  this  process  has  been  assisted  by  two 
unexpected  events ;  the  death  of  the  veteran  Serbian 
statesman,  the  late  M.  Pashitch,  and  the  temporary  crisis 
occasioned  by  the  recent  Italo-Albanian  Pact  (Treaty  of 
Tirana).  The  death  of  M.  Pashitch,  by  removing  the 
backbone  of  Serbian  centralism  and  the  virtual  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Radical  Party,  has  necessitated  a  re¬ 
orientation  of  party  political  forces  on  a  broader  basis. 
The  Italo-Albanian  Pact,  by  resurrecting  the  Adriatic  ques¬ 
tion,  has  caused  the  three  main  political  divisions  in 
Jugoslavia  —  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  —  to 
endeavour  to  sink  their  immediate  differences  in  the  face 
of  what  they  regard  as  a  common  danger  from  outside. 
The  next  step,  following  upon  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Serbo-Croat  Coalition,  is  the  anticipated  entry  of  the 
Slovenes  into  the  Cabinet,  a  step  which  King  Alexander 
himself  is  very  anxious  should  be  made.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  the  King  has  postponed  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  of  himself  and  the  Queen  (at  present  he  is  King 
of  Jugoslavia  by  acclamation  of  the  Parliament,  and  the 
actual  ceremony  has  yet  to  take  place)  until  such  time 
as  a  representative  Serb-Croat-Slovene  Government  is 
in  being  at  Belgrade,  so  that  he  may  be  truly  crowned  as 
King  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.  This  stage  may¬ 
be  arrived  at  either  by  the  co-opting  of  the  Slovenes  into 
the  Cabinet,  or  by  a  general  election  early  this  year.  The 
latter  course  is  considered  to  be  the  most  likely.  In  any 
case,  the  fact  that  the  coronation  ceremony  is  now  believed 
to  be  imminent  is  indicative  of  the  rapid  movement  tow-ards 
complete  national  unity  at  present  taking  place  in  Jugo¬ 
slavia.  One  of  these  days  it  will  be  possible  to  give  an 
adequate  picture  of  the  part  King  Alexander  has  played 
in  the  consolidation  of  his  kingdom.  Suffice  it  to  say  at 
the  present  juncture  that  he  is  a  counsel  of  moderation, 
and  that  his  influence,  which  is  yet  considerable  within  the 
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bounds  of  a  constitutional  monarchical  system,  has  always 
been  used  to  prevent  a  return  to  “  tribal  politics,”  to  check 
extreme  political  tendencies,  to  broaden  the  basis  of 
government,  to  preserve  and  consolidate  the  Union. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  in  broad 
outline  the  political  aspect  of  the  story  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Jugoslavia.  Parallel  with  this  story  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  rapprochement  is  the  equally  important  story  of  the 
growth  of  the  new  spirit  of  unity  amongst  the  people 
themselves. 

Although  the  heart  of  government  remains  centralised 
at  Belgrade,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  tendency  towards  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  functions  of  local,  provincial  and  municipal 
government.  In  Croatia  to-day  you  will  find  the  functions 
of  local  government  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Croats, 
and  in  Slovenia  the  same  situation  obtains  in  the  case  of 
the  Slovenes.  Travelling  in  any  part  of  Jugoslavia  to¬ 
day  Serb,  Croat,  Slovene,  Bosnian,  Dalmatian  converse 
and  co-mingle  as  Jugoslavs,  and  there  is  no  longer  the  old 
insistence  on  the  differences  between  the  traditions  of  the 
different  provinces.  The  interchange  of  commercial  and 
cultural  activity,  no  less  than  the  improvements  introduced 
into  local  administrations,  has  had  much  to  do  with  this. 
I'he  Army  has  played  its  part  also,  and  the  practice  of 
sending  conscripts  from,  say,  South  Serbia,  to  serve  their 
term  in  Croatia  or  Slovenia,  and  Croatian  or  Slovene  levies 
to  do  their  military  service  in  the  garrisons  of  South 
Serbia,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  feeling  of 
national  solidarity, 

I  have  dealt  mostly  with  the  Serb-Croat  aspect  of  the 
Jugoslav  question,  because  it  has  loomed  most  largely  in 
Jugoslav  politics.  It  was  at  one  time  the  most  difficult  of 
all  the  problems  confronting  Jugoslav  statesmen,  but  it 
has  not  proved  insoluble.  One  might  almost  say  that  it 
has  been  solved  in  spite  of  the  politicians,  because  the 
heart  of  the  people  has  been  sound.  But  there  have  been 
other  problems,  too,  which  are  now  well  on  the  way 
towards  a  final  solution.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
question  of  minorities.  The  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Treaties  resulted  in  large  numbers  of  Germans  and 
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Magyars  becoming  willy-nilly  Jugoslav  subjects.  The 
Jugoslav  Government  wisely  accorded  them  full  minority 
status,  both  as  regards  educational  matters,  language  and 
Parliamentary  representation.  There  was  also  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  problem.  The  union  of  “  the  two  Serbias  ”  caused  a 
long-standing  feud  between  the  adherents  of  a  united  Jugo¬ 
slavia  and  the  separatist  adherents  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
late  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro.  There  was  at  one 
time  an  active  Montenegrin  separatist  movement,  which 
gained  a  considerable  impetus  from  bad  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  an  indifferent  administration.  Economic  and 
administrative  conditions  have  since  improved,  and  the 
exponents  of  separatism  have  now  dwindled  to  a  small 
body  of  emigres  living  abroad,  the  majority  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  old  dynastic  house  of  Montenegro  having 
given  their  support  to  the  new  Jugoslav  State.  Although 
old  dynastic  traditions  die  hard,  nevertheless  the  greater 
part  of  the  Montenegrin  people  realise  to-day  that  an 
administrative  divorce  from  the  rest  of  Jugoslavia  would  be 
to  their  economic  disadvantage. 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  conditions  in  South 
Serbia  (Jugoslav  Macedonia).  It  is  a  subject  upon  which 
many  a  controversial  pen  has  been  split.  Propaganda  has 
obscured  the  issue.  Armed  conflict  has  in  past  years  been 
the  principal  argument  between  rival  Serbian  and  Bul¬ 
garian  claimants.  The  Jugoslav  Government  recognises 
minorities — as  in  the  case  of  the  Germans  and  Magyars, 
which  I  have  already  described — in  all  cases  where  minori¬ 
ties  clearly  exist.  It  does  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  South 
Serbia  (Macedonia)  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  any 
definite  ethnological  distinction  between  the  inhabitants 
of  South  Serbia  and  Serbia  proper.  Dialects  are  spoken 
which  might  be  Serb  or  Bulgar.  Academic  authorities 
have  written  at  great  length  on  this  subject,  and  have 
advanced  every  possible  theory,  but  no  real  solution  is  to 
be  found  either  on  the  basis  of  language  or  religion.  The 
Serbian  and  Bulgarian  branches  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
are  the  same  in  point  of  dogma;  their  differences  are 
purely  political,  and  date  from  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
domination,  when  Christian  nationalism  was  expressed 
through/  the  churches.  During  their  occupation  of 
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Macedonia  in  the  war  the  Bulgarians  prosecuted  a  vigorous 
propaganda  through  the  churches  and  the  schools,  and 
this  gives  an  impression  of  Bulgarian  nationality  in  certain 
parts  of  the  province  which  is  misleading.  Neither  is 
there  any  real  appeal  to  history ;  the  disputed  soil  has  been 
both  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  at  different  times  during  the 
pre-Turkish  period. 

The  present  position  is  based  on  treaty  rights.  Had  the 
Bulgarians  been  victorious  in  the  war  much  that  is  now 
Jugoslav  territory  would  have  been  Bulgarian.  Their 
defeat  necessarily  drove  their  propagandists  to  base  their 
propaganda  upon  so-called  historical  and  ethnological 
grounds.  Had  the  results  of  the  war  been  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  similarly  a  matter  of  treaty  rights,  only 
the  other  way  round. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Serbian  administra¬ 
tion  was  installed,  it  suffered  from  the  inevitable  defects  of 
an  instrument  hastily  devised  during  the  general  dis¬ 
organisation  of  the  immediate  post-war  period.  The 
economic  life  of  the  province  was  utterly  disorganised  by 
the  war.  However,  in  recent  years  the  character  of  the 
once  indifferent  administration  has  greatly  improved,  a 
more  efficient  and  more  trustworthy  class  of  official  has 
been  appointed,  and  economic  and  social  conditions  have 
consequently  improved.  Railways  are  springing  up,  agri¬ 
culture  is  being  developed  on  more  modern  lines,  soil  once 
arid  is  now  being  brought  under  cultivation  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  “  colonisation  ”  scheme,  local  banks  for  the  financing 
of  local  agricultural  and  trading  enterprises  have  come  into 
being,  and  education  is  receiving  increasing  attention. 
So  great  has  been  the  improvement  in  recent  years  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  who  a  few  years  ago  were  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Macaedo-Bulgar  komitadjis  bands  (Mace¬ 
donian  Revolutionary  Organisation)  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  counter-komitadjis  organisations.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  coming  to  regard  themselves  as 
ordinary  Jugoslav  citizens,  and  even  those  who  at  one  time 
considered  themselves  as  Bulgarian  minorities,  and  in  the 
past  emigrated  as  refugees  to  Bulgaria,  are  beginning  to 
drift  back  again.  South  Serbia  is  on  the  way  to  becoming 
increasingly  South  Serbian  and  less  Macedonian. 
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There  is  but  little  space  left  in  which  to  deal  with  foreign 
policy.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  pacific  and  far-sighted 
Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Nintchitch  (who  resigned  recently 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Italo-Albanian  Pact  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  his  critics  to  be  the  negation  of  his  policy  of 
friendship  with  Italy),  Jugoslav  policy  in  recent  years  has 
tended  more  and  more  away  from  the  old  Byzantine  con¬ 
ception,  and  more  and  more  towards  the  new  conception 
of  Geneva.  The  Adriatic  question,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  war  betw^een  Jugoslavia  and  Italy,  was  amicably 
settled  in  the  main  by  the  Fiume  Agreement  (Pact  of 
Rome)  of  1924.  Owing  to  the  incidence  of  the  Italo- 
Albanian  Pact  this  question  has  -again  become  a  bone  of 
contention  betw^een  Belgrade  and  Rome,  but  there  are 
already  indications  that  the  worst  of  the  crisis  is  over,  and 
that  the  Italo-Jugoslav  differences  in  this  respect  will  be 
pacifically  composed  during  the  ensuing  months  of  this 
year.  That  the  Adriatic  question  will  again  be  the  cause 
of  trouble  in  years  to  come  is  a  possibility  into  which  it 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  future  of  the  present  reghne  in  Italy 
and  the  direction  which  Italian  expansionist  policy  will 
take. 

Relations  with  Greece  have  greatly  improved,  and 
although  the  Salonika  Agreement  entered  into  wdth  the 
Pangalos  Government  has  not  yet  been  finally  ratified 
in  Athens,  its  acceptance,  possibly  in  a  modified  form, 
is  now  only  a*  matter  of  mutual  concessions  and  amend¬ 
ments. 

Relations  with  Bulgaria,  as  demonstrated  by  the  acute 
friction  of  five  months  ago,  are  gravely  compromised  by 
the  actions  of  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organisa¬ 
tion,  but  signs  are  now  not  wanting  that  official  Belgrade 
and  official  .Sofia  are  moving  slowly  towards  a  better 
understanding,  a  movement  which  has  received  a  further 
impetus  from  Balkan  fears  of  Italian  penetrative  designs. 

In  this  respect  Jugoslavia  adopts  a  waiting  attitude. 
Her  policy  is  to  wait  for  Bulgaria  to  make  the  first  move 
by  recognising  the  status  quo  of  the  Peace  Treaties.  Pro¬ 
gress  is  necessarily  slow  because  the  movements  tow’ards  a 
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rapprochement  on  the  part  of  official  Bulgaria  are  more 
often  than  not  compromised  by  the  subversive  activities 
of  the  Macedonian  bands.  Since  the  incidents  of  last  July, 
however,  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  present  Bulgarian 
Government,  assisted  by  the  financial  aid  of  the  League 
(the  Refugee  Loan),  is  slowly  succeeding  in  limiting  the 
scope  of  the  Macedonian  revolutionaries. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  recent  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  Jugoslavia  and  Hungary,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  a  definite  rapprochement  between  the  two  countries 
is  taking  shape  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  commercial 
treaty  and  the  project  of  ^  Hungarian  outlet  to  the  sea 
through  the  granting  to  Hungary  of  a  free  zone  at  one  of 
the  Jugoslav  Adriatic  ports. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  There  is  still  infinite 
room  for  improvement.  But,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Nintchitch,  as  recently  recalled  by  Sir  Edward  Boyle,  the 
chairman  of  the  Balkan  Committee,  “Give  us  time;  do 
not  expect  things  to  move  too  quickly.” 

The  Balkans  have  been  characterised  as  the  “  cockpit 
of  Europe.”  Critics  of  the  Balkans  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  much  of  the  European  woe  that  has  come  out  of  the 
Balkans  has  been  the  result  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  bygone  days.  Now  that  the  Balkans  are  more 
secure  against  foreign  intrigue  and  outside  pressure  they 
are  better  able  to  work  out  their  own  destiny,  a  view  which 
so  eminent  an  authority  as  Professor  Seton  Watson  has 
often  expressed.  The  process  is  inevitably  slow.  There 
are  necessarily  backslidings,  which  are  made  worse  rather 
than  otherwise  by  European  partisanship  for  this  or  that 
Balkan  rival.  But,  as  the  case  of  Jugoslavia  amply  de¬ 
monstrates,  the  movement  is  all  towards  internal  con¬ 
solidation  and  the  settlement  of  external  problems  by 
negotiation  in  place  of  force — a  movement  in  practical 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations  as 
distinct  from  the  practice  of  European  diplomacy. 

In  the  case  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  Jugoslavia,  once 
the  process  of  consolidation  is  complete  it  is  safe  to  pre¬ 
dict  a  considerable  future  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes. 
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We  are  progressing.  Eighty  years  have  passed  since  an 
ambitious  young  man,  convinced  that  his  talents  would 
raise  him  to  the  Premiership,  sang  the  virtues  of  youth  in 
politics  with  delightful  skill  and  eloquent  charm.  The 
spell  of  Disraeli’s  early  enthusiasm  disappeared  with  its 
creator,  whose  brilliant  career  was  the  supreme  justifica¬ 
tion  of  his  youthful  advocacy;  Sybil  is  no  longer  read  for 
the  enlightenment  of  devoted  but  sceptical  Tories,  and  the 
sonorous  dictum  that  “  the  youth  of  a  nation  are  the  heroes 
of  a  nation,”  and  these  heroes  “  the  trustees  of  posterity,” 
is  only  resurrected  now  by  compilers  of  those  useful  works 
which  preserve  representative  quotations.  Since  the  days 
when  Disraeli  offended  a  sensitive  Commons  with  his 
manner  but  conquered  it  by  his  mind,  the  political  parties 
of  the  nation  have  been  dominated  in  thought  and  in  action 
by  men  whose  youth  could  be  nothing  but  tender  and  misty 
memories,  and  the  youth  of  the  country  have  left  the 
responsibilities  of  governing  the  State  in  the  hands  of  their 
tenacious  fathers.  Once  more  the  cry  is,  “  We  must  have 
youth.” 

The  Conservatives,  who  always  profess  to  be  ardent 
disciples  of  Disraeli,  but  w'ho  consistently  ignore  his  teach¬ 
ings  until  the  hour  of  adversity  is  upon  them,  are  foremost 
in  realising  the  necessity  for  the  rejuvenation  afforded  by 
sanguine  youth.  They  have  discovered  the  folly  of  merely 
recruiting  those  who  are  heirs  to  family  opinions  and 
traditional  prejudices.  They  seek  to  ensure  the  support 
of  the  pale-faced  clerk,  haunting  the  public  libraries 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  equally  with  the  devotion  of 
the  young  man  of  ruddy  complexion  who  follows  the 
chase  with  far  greater  zest  than  he  gives  to  the  study  of 
political  problems.  They  wish  to  see  audacious  and  bril¬ 
liant  young  men  from  the  universities  expounding  their 
cause  on  the  platform  and  in  the  Commons,  and  infusing 
the  energy  of  new  life  and  new  ideas  into  the  body  of 
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Conservatism.  But  youth  is  not  the  exclusive  concern  of 
any  one  party. 

Even  Labour,  which  has  enjoyed  more  of  the  undaunted 
enthusiasm  of  youthful  ardour  than  its  rivals,  is  anxious 
to  extend  its  widening  hold  upon  the  youth  of  the  country, 
while  the  Liberals,  favoured  before  the  rise  of  Labour  by 
the  ablest  young  men  of  the  times,  have  even  more  reason 
than  the  Conservatives  to  concentrate  their  energies  in  an 
appeal  to  youth.  They  are  now  a  middle  party,  and  middle 
parties  seldom  command  the  approval  of  uninitiated  and 
ambitious  young  men.  The  spirit  of  youth  is  always  pro¬ 
gressive,  but  it  prefers  the  embattled  strife  of  extremes  in 
fashioning  the  new  or  renovating  the  old  to  the  restraint 
and  moderation  imposed  by  those  who  are  professedly 
attracted  by  the  middle  of  the  road.  Young  men  naturally 
find  their  ardour  mostly  responsive  to  those  who  advocate 
audacious  experiments  on  the  one  side,  or  elaborate  daring 
defences  on  the  other.  They  know,  too,  that  advancement 
is  easier  to  obtain  in  parties  of  the  extreme  left  or  the 
extreme  right.  When  there  were  only  two  parties  in  the 
State,  youth  found  their  interests  best  served  and  their 
ambitions  most  speedily  realised  in  endorsing  the  reforms 
proposed  by  Radicals  or  in  supporting  the  most  vigorous 
onslaughts  of  objecting  Tories.  But  since  the  war  the 
policies  and  opportunities  afforded  by  Labour  have  com¬ 
mended  themselves  most  powerfully  to  the  mere  handful 
of  young  men  who  have  interested  themselves  in  politics. 
It  is  time,  indeed,  that  the  older  parties  asked  themselves 
where  new  recruits  to  their  ranks  are  to  be  found. 

All  political  organisers  and  leaders  agree,  however,  that 
few  of  the  young  men  now  in  their  service  are  fruitful  in 
ideas  or  wealthy  in  ability.  They  are  frankly  disappointed 
with  the  youth  of  to-day,  and  they  recognise  the  common 
necessity  for  encouraging  a  new  political  enthusiasm 
among  young  men  who  seem  deplorably  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  their  generation. 

Belated  as  this  sudden  recognition  of  the  benefits  of 
youth  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  likely  to  provide  much-needed 
enlightenment  for  politicians,  and  to  offer  results  worthy 
of  profound  contemplation  by  those  who  are  anxious  for 
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the  future  of  the  Empire.  For  the  youth  of  England  to¬ 
day  are  such  as  the  country  has  not  known  for  more  than  a 
century.  They  are  bitterly  disillusioned  about  the  worth 
of  politics,  they  question  the  efficacy  of  all  that  they  have 
been  taught  to  hold  in  reverence,  they  have  lost  confidence 
in  themselves  and  in  those  who  seek  to  lead  them,  and 
they  have  abandoned  the  zest  of  adventure  that  is 
naturally  theirs  for  the  security  of  the  humdrum  that 
should  only  belong  to  their  fathers.  This  state  of  mind 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  prelude  to  a  new  virility  that  will 
astonish  the  country;  it  is  a  portent  of  much  that  will 
gratify  those  who  believe  that  Britain  is  destined  to  pass 
to  increasing  strength  and  growing  prestige,  but  it  is  a 
prelude  that,  meanwhile,  must  arouse  natural  misgiving. 
A  nation  whose  youth  are  lost  in  indifference  is  certain 
to  decline,  though  the  extinction  should  take  the  character 
of  a  dying  volcano,  each  successive  burst  of  fire  becoming 
less  intense  as  the  fiery  giant  struggles  against  inevitable 
exhaustion.  To  a  century  of  industrial  progress  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  youth’s  grip  on  our  political  life  may  be  attributed, 
but  to  the  experience  and  effect  of  the  war  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  England’s  youth  is  undoubtedly  due. 

When  England  emerged  victorious  from  her  wars  with 
the  French  in  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  rise  of 
Napoleon,  a  race  of  young  men  had  been  born  who  were 
determined  to  exert  a  formidable  influence  upon  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  their  country.  They  had  been  stirred  out  of  any 
natural  sluggishness  by  the  stories  of  Marlborough’s  suc¬ 
cesses,  they  had  been  spurred  to  emulate  the  achievements 
of  men  as  young  as  Clive  and  Wolfe,  who  had  conquered 
India  and  Canada,  and  they  had  found  themselves 
responding  to  the  inspiring  elocpience  of  the  statesman  who 
had  once  crushed,  by  a  happy  retort,  those  who  had  accused 
him  of  the  crime  of  being  young — the  elder  Pitt.  They 
were  a  youth  who,  wdth  the  example  of  Pitt  to  encourage 
them,  despised  the  corruption  and  revolted  against  the 
cynicism  of  those  to  whom  the  Government  of  the  country 
had  too  long  been  entrusted.  They  were  conscious  of 
their  responsibilities,  and  when  the  French  Revolution 
produced  Napoleon  to  menace  the  liberties  of  their 
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country,  they  found  themselves  supplanting  their  fathers 
and  leaving  their  playing  fields  to  direct  the  energies  of 
the  nation.  It  was  then  that  youth  triumphed  throughout 
Britain  and  Europe.  While  the  younger  Pitt,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  at  twenty-three  and  Prime  Minister  at 
twenty-five,  was  preserving  an  unnatural  gravity  in  the 
Commons  that  his  youth  might  be  forgotten  by  his 
uncharitable  opponents,  young  men  were  rising  to  com¬ 
mand  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  Well,  indeed,  has  it  been 
written  of  Pitt : — 

A  sight  to  make  surrounding  nations  stare, 

A  kingdom  ’trusted  to  a  schoolboy’s  care. 

Yet  Pitt  was  only  representative  of  an  age  when  young 
men  asserted  their  talents  in  every  field  of  life  and  the 
spirit  of  youth  was  abroad  throughout  the  land.  During 
the  rise  and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  men  who  had  not 
attained  their  thirtieth  year  sat  in  the  Cabinet  like  Canning, 
portrayed  youth  in  all  its  gravity  and  lustre  like  Scott, 
joined  the  circle  of  brilliant  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  like  Macaulay,  and  held  the  nation  spellbound 
with  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  their  poetry  like  Shelley, 
who  wrote  Queen  Mab  at  twenty-one,  and  Byron,  who 
published  the  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage  at  twenty-four. 

As  England  approached  the  end  of  the  Victorian  era 
the  age  of  youth  began  to  pass.  Gladstone  had  won  the 
attention  of  a  discriminating  Commons  at  twenty-five, 
Dickens  had  published  Pickwick  Papers  at  twenty-four, 
Disraeli  had  astonished  the  country  with  his  novels  long 
before  he  was  thirty,  and  disturbed  the  affected  equanimity 
of  Lord  Melbourne  by  avowing,  when  only  twenty-nine, 
his  ambition  to  reach  the  Premiership,  and  many  young 
men  of  commanding  talents  had  impressed  themselves 
upon  the  nation.  The  mechanical  mediocrity  of  modern 
industrialism,  however,  had  caught  youth  in  its  toils,  the 
ample  leisure  for  study  that  had  marked  the  early  days  of 
the  Victorians  was  passing,  and  young  men  agreed  to 
devote  their  energies  to  winning  wealth  in  an  age  of  money 
or  spending  their  hours  in  pursuit  of  the  amusements  that 
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are  the  natural  product  of  industrial  life.  The  age  when 
men  attain  eminence  has  steadily  risen  since  the  passing 
of  Victoria.  Not  one  of  the  five  Prime  Ministers  who 
have  governed  Britain  since  Mr.  Asquith  assumed  office 
has  been  under  fifty  years  of  age — indeed,  the  average 
proves  to  be  fifty-seven.  Yet  Addington,  Grenville,  Port¬ 
land,  Perceval,  and  Liverpool  were  all  in  their  forties  when 
they  rose  to  the  Premiership.  Even  Canning,  who  had 
to  wait  until  he  was  fifty-seven  before  he  attained  his 
supreme  ambition,  was  Foreign  Minister  at  thirty-seven. 
Truly,  indeed,  has  it  been  asserted  that  we  are  governed 
by  our  grandfathers. 

When  the  war  came,  those  who  had  watched  youth  in 
retreat  realised  that  young  men  were  now  to  enjoy  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  a  century  to  vindicate  themselves 
and  assert  their  capacity  to  bear  responsibility.  In  the 
field  of  war  the  nation’s  youth  not  only  honoured  them¬ 
selves  with  their  triumph,  they  surpassed  the  generations 
that  preceded  them.  In  simple  courage,  in  hardy  fortitude, 
in  silent  sacrifice  they  bore  themselves  with  a  dignity  and 
gallantry  that  were  beyond  all  heroism.  Young  men  rose 
to  high  commands  on  land  and  sea,  and  young  men  forged 
the  weapons  that  brought  victory.  But  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation  they  were  silent. 

The  spectacle  of  embattled  youth  returning  to  England 
from  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth  must  have  moved  the 
philosopher  as  it  thrilled  the  patriot.  Those  of  us  who 
saw  the  detachment  of  British  troops  march  down  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  later  up  The  Mall  to  celebrate,  with 
their  Allies,  the  victory  in  war,  could  not  fail  to  mark  the 
splendid  confidence  with  which  they  bore  themselves. 
There  was  no  swagger  of  conquest,  no  assertion  of 
triumph,  only  the  happy  consciousness  of  having  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  and  abiding  task,  thankfulness  that  the  war 
had  ended,  and  the  same  serene  assurance  that  one  had 
noted  when  they  marched  to  the  Rhine  in  the  wake  of  re¬ 
treating  Germans.  Any  statesman  endowed  with  vision, 
any  philosopher  gifted  with  insight  who  could  read  the 
meaning  that  was  depicted  on  the  faces  and  suggested  by 
the  movements  of  the  soldiers  on  that  sunny  morning  in 
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[uly,  would  have  determined  not  to  allow  the  new  spirit  of 
youth  to  exhaust  itself  in  disappointment,  without  the 
opportunity  of  infusing  fresh  life  into  the  nation  and  with' 
out  using  its  high  ardour  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  country 
burdened  with  the  heritage  of  war.  This  spirit,  caught  in 
the  flood  of  victory,  would  have  raised  England  to  a 
pinnacle  of  greatness  such  as  she  had  never  known.  Short¬ 
sighted  statesmen  never  understood  it ;  they  can  only  plead 
now  that  economic  circumstance  crushed  it  beneath  its 
grim  necessities. 

A  year  passed,  a  year  of  restless  endeavour  and  bitter 
disillusion.  The  young  men  who  had  returned  from  abroad 
with  confidence  in  themselves,  and  vaguely  believing  that 
the  era  of  youth  was  to  begin,  had  discovered  that  it  is 
easier  to  triumph  in  war  than  conquer  in  peace.  Millions 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  mere  livelihood ;  thousands 
who  had  commanded  their  countrymen  in  the  stress  of  war 
with  distinction  to  themselves  and  profit  to  their  country 
found  they  were  only  fitted  for  the  most  obscure  and 
menial  tasks  in  civil  life;  colonels  became  policemen,  and 
captains  considered  themselves  fortunate  to  be  city  clerks. 
They  discovered  that  the  years  they  had  given  to  war  were 
the  most  important  in  their  lives;  that  their  devotion  to 
duty  had  robbed  them  of  the  practical  knowledge  and 
acquisition  of  mechanical  skill  necessary  to  obtain  a  living 
under  an  industrial  regime.  Boys  of  eighteen  who  went 
to  war  in  1914  returned  home  with  the  tastes  of  men  in 
1919,  but  they  knew  nothing  that  could  extract  wealth 
from  the  economic  machine,  and  they  found  their  juniors 
surpassed  them  in  ability  in  civil  life  and  their  seniors 
enjoyed  a  formidable  monopoly  of  knowledge  and  skill. 
In  war  they  had  only  to  compete  with  one  ruthless  enemy; 
in  peace  every  man  and  many  women  were  their  potential 
opponents. 

The  wave  of  restlessness  that  swept  over  England  just 
after  the  close  of  the  war  soon  spent  itself  when  youth 
discovered  that  adventure  brought  no  laurels,  ambition 
earned  no  recompense.  Those  who  were  able,  returned 
to  their  desks  and  benches  disillusioned  by  the  lure  of 
action,  and  content  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  security  of 
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employment,  and  not  dare  fortune  by  taking  those  risks 
natural  to  their  years.  If  you  ask  them  now  why  they 
suffer  the  monotony  of  a  life  of  routine,  they  will  quickly 
retort  that  a  permanent  occupation  is  preferable  to  a 
brilliant  prospect,  for  their  outlook  is  bordered  by  dull 
necessity.  They  think  like  fathers  of  large  families,  who 
no  longer  harbour  any  illusions  on  the  score  of  their 
ability.  They  have  lost  the  spirit  of  youth. 

The  attitude  of  disillusioned  young  men  towards 
politics  is  naturally  governed  by  their  experiences.  When 
the  high  hopes  they  cherished  at  the  close  of  the  war  were 
dispelled  by  the  suffering  of  the  next  few  years,  many 
young  men  remembered  that  they  had,  in  France,  read 
speeches  made  by  men  old  enough  to  be  their  grandfathers 
wherein  they  were  assured  that  a  grateful  country  would 
not  forget  their  services,  and  were  promised  that  they 
would  have  their  chance  to  succeed  in  the  new  life  that 
awaited  them.  They  declared  in  moments  of  bitterness 
that  these  assurances  and  promises  were  mere  perorations, 
doubtlessly  encouraged  by  the  strength  of  the  wine  served 
at  the  dinners  which  provided  the  occasions  for  them,  and 
as  the  days  passed  they  took  refuge  in  contempt  of  all 
politicians  and  sneered  cynically  at  all  who  displayed  the 
slightest  interest  in  politics.  To-day  anyone  who,  like 
myself,  takes  the  trouble  to  ask  young  men  what  they  think 
about  the  politics  of  the  hour  will  find  an  attitude  of  active 
distrust  and  a  severe  questioning  of  everything  upon  which 
our  political  life  is  built  that  would  mightily  disturb  the 
complacency  of  those  who  gather  at  Westminster.  Each 
of  these  elements  cancels  the  other,  however,  so  that  little 
is  produced  but  indifference,  and  that  little  finds  itself 
answering  most  readily  to  the  principles  and  policies  of 
the  Labour  Party.  It  is  the  inevitable  aftermath  of  war. 

No  demonstration  is  needed  to  impress  the  fact  that  this 
indifference  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future  of  the 
country.  But  when  to  this  indifference  is  allied  the  dis¬ 
content  of  thousands  of  young  men  who  are  leaving  schools 
every  year  with  no  prospect  of  obtaining  regular  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  bitterness  of  other  thousands  who  cannot 
get  work,  it  will  be  realised  that  there  are  all  the  ingredients 
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of  a  situation  fraught  with  peril  for  our  political  founda¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  emphasise  that  thou¬ 
sands  too  are  becoming  mere  recipients  of  the  “dole,” 
and  daily  losing  all  incentive  to  labour  and  all  ability  to 
work.  It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  while  the  young  women 
of  England  seem  to  have  gained  a  new  vigour,  a  fresh 
determination,  and  a  virile  resolution  from  the  war  the 
young  men  who  would  marry  them  seem  to  have  lapsed  into 
a  mental  sluggishness  and  brooding  helplessness  that  are 
only  quickened  by  the  prospect  of  pleasure  and  the  hope 
of  ease. 

I  have  dealt  so  far  with  the  mass  of  young  men  whom 
one  may  meet  in  trains  or  in  offices,  at  football  matches  or 
in  factories,  in  restaurants  or  in  clubs.  But  England  has 
also  a  large  number  of  young  men,  the  product  of  her 
best  schools  and  universities,  the  sons  of  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  families  of  the  country,  inheritors 
of  noble  traditions  and  assured  incomes,  who  might  be 
expected  to  come  forward  at  this  moment  and  participate 
in  the  task  of  reorganising  the  country  with  some  of  the 
zest  that  belonged  to  their  forefathers.  Many  were  killed 
in  the  war,  it  is  true,  like  Neil  Primrose  and  Raymond 
Asquith,  but  hundreds  remain  to  refute  the  charge  that 
our  favoured  youth  are  as  indifferent  as  their  less  fortunate 
brethren. 

The  House  of  Commons  to-day  contains  several  mem¬ 
bers  wEo  might  rightly  be  described  as  young  men,  but 
few  of  them  have  yet  made  any  definite  impression  on  their 
elders.  The  total  number  is  far  lower  than  a  reasonable 
man  would  expect  after  the  stirring  times  through  which 
we  are  now  passing,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  those  who 
have  had  sufficient  sense  of  responsibility  to  enter  the 
Commons  are  finding  their  experience  in  war  a  handicap 
rather  than  an  advantage.  There  must  be  many  young  men 
in  the  country  who,  having  abandoned  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses  of  education  for  the  call  of  war,  and  imagining, 
under  the  tutorship  of  loose  thinkers,  that  the  valuable 
experience  which  they  secured  in  France  would  be  all- 
sufficient  for  their  development,  find  themselves  in  a 
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peculiar  predicament.  They  have  secured  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  fellow-men  which  it  is  unlikely  they  would 
have  gained  at  their  age  in  time  of  peace,  but  the  command 
of  abstract  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  advancement 
and  leadership  they  have  not.  Their  experience  outweighs 
their  information ;  their  knowledge  of  war  is  great  but  their 
knowledge  of  peace  is  deficient.  They  have  been  taught 
how  to  act ;  they  have  forgotten  how  to  think.  Instead  of 
the  war  hastening  their  development  it  has  retarded  it, 
and  now  they  must  halt  in  their  progress  until  the  extent 
of  their  experience  is  supported  by  the  width  of  their 
knowledge.  When  this  necessary  union  is  consummated, 
these  young  men  should  possess  formidable  advantages 
over  their  rivals. 

Unfortunately,  there  appears  to  be  little  inclination 
among  our  favoured  youth  to  assume  political  responsi¬ 
bilities.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  records  of  biographies 
devoted  to  revealing  the  early  days  of  those  who  attained 
eminence  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  from  the 
romantic  literature  of  those  periods,  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  attitude  of  England’s  youth 
towards  life.  The  fashionable  habit  of  “  doing  the  grand 
tour”  of  Europe,  which  was  once  essential  to  every  man’s 
education,  has  long  disappeared,  with  all  the  traditions 
that  were  associated  with  it.  In  its  stead  we  now  have 
a  few  winter  months  in  Switzerland  and  occasional 
sojourns  on  the  Riviera.  Some  enterprising  youths  venture 
to  see  Rome  or  languish  at  Cairo,  and  there  are  occasional 
visits  to  the  United  States,  but  whether  these  agreeable 
ventures  add  to  their  knowledge  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
Disraeli  portrayed  “  Tancred  ”  seeking  to  settle  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  his  mind  and  soul  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land;  the  modern  novelist  sends  his  hero,  caught 
in  the  tangled  skein  of  a  love  affair,  to  the  Southern  Seas 
for  the  benefit  of  his  judgment,  and  to  Chelsea  for  the 
solace  of  his  outraged  sentiment.  The  change  is  more 
amusing  than  tragic,  but  it  reveals  the  passing  of  the 
gravity  of  youth  of  which  Shakespeare  speaks,  for  the 
flippancy  that  generally  accompanies  it. 
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Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  homely  spectacle  of 
the  younger  Pitt  sitting  at  the  feet  of  his  illustrious  father 
to  translate  the  classic  orators  into  English.  Many  who 
are  diligent  readers  of  biography  have  mirrored  on  their 
minds  the  picture  of  young  men,  their  faces  unnaturally 
thoughtful,  spending  hours  in  their  fathers’  libraries  after 
the  morning  ride.  These  earnest  sons  had  their  moments 
of  relaxation.  Pitt  was  known  to  have  drunk  champagne 
out  of  a  lady’s  slipper  at  Bath.  Disraeli  often  astonished 
his  friends  by  his  youthful  levity,  that  provided  a  welcome 
relief  to  his  impressive  seriousness.  All  of  them  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  life  with  as  much  zest  as  the  young  men 
of  to-day,  but  they  did  not  fail  to  view  the  wider  issues  of 
life  with  an  intensity  of  reflection  that  is  singularly  rare 
among  the  present  generation. 

The  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  many  of  our  county 
families  has  undoubtedly  served  to  divert  most  of  the 
descendants  of  distinguished  men  from  the  paths  of 
politics  into  the  broad  highway  of  commerce.  There  seems 
to  be  neither  the  serene  leisure  nor  the  protected  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  embarking  upon  a  political  career  after  a  man 
leaves  his  university  that  once  were  youth’s  possession. 
The  claims  of  modern  industry  obsess  those  who  would 
rightfully  cherish  political  ambitions,  and  the  obligations 
of  modern  pleasures  weigh  heavily  upon  those  w'ho  are 
now  favoured  by  influence  and  fortune.  A  race  of  young 
men  has  grown  up  to  whom  relaxation  is  the  serious 
business  of  life,  and  responsibility  would  be  a  distressing 
interference.  To  excel  in  dancing,  to  know  the  pedigree 
of  every  racehorse  and  foretell  the  winner  of  the  daily 
races,  to  haunt  night  clubs  and  prove  more  than  proficient 
on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  on  a  golf  course,  is  now  a  surer 
passport  to  social  popularity  than  the  encyclopaedic  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  Macaulay  or  the  wit  of  a  Sydney  Smith.  None 
of  these  modern  virtues  can  be  stigmatised  as  crimes  in 
themselves,  and,  indeed,  they  arc  innocent  compared  with 
those  pleasures  with  which  youth  regaled  themselves  a 
century  ago.  But  we  live  in  an  age  of  manias,  when  few 
can  dance  without  devoting  most  of  their  waking  hours  to 
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dancing,  and  few  can  frequent  a  racecourse  without  spend¬ 
ing  most  of  a  lifetime  there.  A  large  number  of  young  men 
have  nothing  else  that  can  commend  them  to  the  world. 
To-day  they  are  content  to  await  the  arrival  of  their 
thirtieth  year  before  they  launch  seriously  into  life,  and 
we  rarely  now  hear  of  men  who  rise  to  eminence  in  politics 
or  literature,  in  art  or  in  science  before  they  reach  that 
age.  Ambition,  “  fair  love  of  fame,”  self-confidence,  and 
willingness  to  shoulder  responsibility  are  postponed  with 
easy  procrastination  until  the  cry  rings  out,  “Too  late.” 

What  of  the  future?  Is  this  indifference  only  a  passing 
phase,  or  is  it  likely  to  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
life  of  the  nation?  Much  of  the  levity  that  characterises 
our  times  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  reaction  to  the 
severity  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  our  youth  share  the 
prevalent  grasping  at  the  tinsel  of  life  in  mistake  for  the 
reality.  But  it  will  not  quickly  pass,  for  it  is  also  the 
reflex  of  a  conquering  industrialism.  The  world  is  engaged 
in  specialised  production,  and  it  demands  specialised 
amusement  as  part  of  its  reward.  Again,  until  men’s 
minds  master  the  rapid  advance  of  science  and  produce  a 
new  era  when  philosophy  can  make  modern  industry  its 
handmaid,  the  demand  for  mere  mediocrity  is  likely  to 
continue.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the  events  of  the  past 
twelve  years  can  pass  into  history  without  leaving  their 
mark  upon  the  nation’s  youth.  As  the  country  recovers 
from  industrial  depression,  as  men  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions  of  life,  we  are  likely  to  see  the  few  hardy 
pioneers  who  now,  in  the  obscurity  of  their  homes,  seek 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  problems  of  the  day,  swell 
into  an  army  of  young  men  vaguely  yearning  for  a  rightful 
share  in  the  nation’s  government.  The  present  challenge 
to  established  beliefs  betrays  in  its  very  questioning 
ardour  the  seeds  of  mental  restlessness  that  may  lead  to 
a  new  spirit  of  enquiry.  From  that  spirit  will  surely  come 
an  accession  of  knowledge  and  a  demand  for  power. 

It  is  most  necessary  to  emphasise,  however,  that  young 
men  will  never  be  restored  to  their  natural  place  in  the 
life  of  the  country  until  the  present  indifference  to  their 
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difficulties  and  mentality  has  been  replaced  by  practical 
encouragement  and  ready  appreciation  by  their  elders.  No 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  eliminating  unemployment  is  so 
important  as  that  which  deals  with  the  question  :  What 
is  the  future  for  boys  now  at  school?  If  we  continue  to 
breed  a  race  of  young  men  who  can  find  no  scope  for  their 
energies  when  they  reach  early  manhood,  a  generation  will 
arise  in  whom  discontent  will  be  mingled  with  incapability, 
until  the  rejuvenation  afforded  by  youth  will  disappear. 
That  way  lies  certain  decline  and  inevitable  extinction. 

It  must  be  realised,  too,  that  the  young  men  who  came 
out  of  the  war  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  their  youth 
has  been  exploited  by  their  elders,  their  sacrifices  providing 
little  more  than  security  for  those  who  stayed  at  home  and 
now  refuse  to  give  them  the  helping  hand  they  so  urgently 
need.  They  claim  that  the  British  Empire  has  been  built 
up  on  the  sacrifices  of  youth,  but  the  profits  of  Empire 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  complacent  old  men  who 
have  reaped  after  they  conquered.  Nothing  is  more 
necessary,  then,  than  that  those  who  command  our  indus¬ 
tries  and  our  politics  should  recognise  that  the  youth  of 
to-day  is  a  delicate  plant  that  needs  careful  cultivation. 
There  are  far  too  many  men  who,  at  annual  meetings  of 
their  companies,  declare  they  are  anxious  to  see  young  men 
directing  their  businesses,  but  continually  give  age  pre¬ 
ference  over  merit  and  ignore  young  men  because  they  are 
not  assertive  in  presenting  their  claims.  The  speeches  of 
these  vocal  patrons  of  youth  have,  indeed,  become  one 
of  the  solemn  jests  of  our  times. 

Perhaps  the  political  parties  in  their  demand  for  youth 
may  prove  better  able  to  command  the  worth  of  young 
men.  They  will  often  be  disappointed  in  converting  their 
present  appeal  into  practical  support.  They  will  need  to 
exercise  great  patience  and  act  with  sympathetic  discretion. 
They  must  eliminate  indifference  by  encouragement,  and 
soften  disappointment  by  recognition.  If  they  set  an 
example  to  the  commanders  of  industry  they  will  have 
achieved  something  of  which  they  might  well  be  proud. 
Certainly  the  time  has  come  when  Britain  can  no  longer 
afford  to  regard  an  indifferent  youth  with  equanimity  and 
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persuade  herself  that  to-morrow  must  eliminate  the  evil 
of  to-day. 

On  our  young  men  rests  a  burden  of  responsibility  such 
as  none  have  borne  since  the  most  flourishing  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  the  intellectual  leadership  of  Britain 
that  ultimately  will  prove  the  most  enduring  cement  of 
the  British  Commonwealth;  it  is  the  political  genius  of 
the  British  people  that  will  keep  the  country  in  her  present 
proud  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  pre¬ 
serving  and  extending  that  leadership,  and  in  directing 
that  genius,  young  men  with  receptive  minds  and  ardent 
temperaments  must  always  bear  a  vital  part.  They  are 
indeed  the  trustees  of  posterity. 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY  IN  LITERATURE 


By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  vvho  happens  to  be  the  admitted  and 
admired  castigator  of  all  human  frailty  in  printer’s  ink, 
has  brought  it  home  to  me  that  a  recent  article  in  these 
pages  on  the  death  penalty  in  literature  was  woefully 
incomplete;  that  no  such  article,  in  fact,  should  see  day¬ 
light  without  a  reference  to  Hugo,  to  Dickens  and  to 
Browning.  Except  from  the  standpoint  of  space  the 
admonition  is  irrefutable,  and  it  may  certainly  be  claimed 
that  Hugo  and  Dickens  have  very  much  the  same  attitude 
towards  capital  punishment  as  the  great  Russian  realists 
of  the  last  century,  as  Anatole  France,  and  as  Thackeray. 
The  inclusion  of  Browning,  though  less  obvious  on  the 
surface,  is  from  some  aspects  the  most  pointed  of  all. 

The  familiar  cliches  about  Victor  Hugo’s  manner  have 
no  reference  whatever  to  Le  Dernier  Jour  (Dun  Condamne, 
for  this  book  is  as  exceptional  in  the  works  of  Hugo  as,  for 
instance,  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities  is  exceptional  in  the 
W'orks  of  Dickens.  Besides,  in  Une  Comedie  a  prof  os 
d'une  Tragedie  Victor  Hugo  has  anticipated  almost  every 
conceivable  stupidity  on  the  subject  of  his  remorseless 
study  of  that  last  day.  For  the  philosopher  the  con¬ 
demned  man  is  uninteresting;  the  poet,  for  his  part, 
would  have  made  him  interesting.  “  Comment^  he 
exclaims,  “  inter esseraii-il?  il  a  un  crime  et  fas  de 
remords.  J^eusse  fait  le  contraire.  J^eusse  conte 
t'histoire  de  nion  condamne.  Ne  de  parents  hon- 
netes.  Une  bonne  education.  De  V amour.  De  la 
jalousie.  Un  crime  qui  n'en  soil  fas  un.  Et  puis  des 
remords,  des  remords^  beaucoup  de  remords.  Mais  les  lois 
Jiumaines  sont  implacables ;  il  faut  qu'il  meure.  Et  la 
j'aurais  traite  ma  question  de  la  feine  de  mort.  A  la 
bonne  heure!'^  It  is  with  the  artificiality  of  this  argumen¬ 
tative  prologue  ringing  in  our  ears  that  we.  plunge  into  the 
naked  reality  of  Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamne. 

At  first  the  condemned  man  had  been  horrified  when  his 
advocate  pleaded  for  prison  rather  than  for  death :  “  Que 
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me  disait-il  done,  Vavocat?  Les  galeres!  Ah!  out,  plutot 
m'llle  fois  la  mort,  plutot  Vechafaud  que  le  bagne,  plutot 
le  neant  que  Venfer;  plutot  livrer  mon  cou  au  couteau  de 
Guillotin  qu’ati  carcan  de  la  chiourme!  Les  galeres, 
juste  cielf  ”  And  when  he  is  actually  condemned  to  death 
the  victim  realises  his  fate  philosophically :  “  Eh  bien, 
poiirquoi  non?  Les  hommes,  je  me  rappelle  V avoir  lu 
dans  je  ne  sais  quel  livre  ou  il  n'y  avait  que  cela  de  bon, 
les  hommes  sont  tons  condamnes  a  mort  avec  des  sursis 
indefinis.  Qidy  a-t-il  done  de  si  ehange  a  ma  situation?  ” 
That  is  the  first  stage ;  as  yet  he  does  not  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  the  machinery  of  human  justice.  Hour  by  hour  he 
is  to  learn  it  in  its  orderly  ordinariness  of  detail : 

C’est  pour  aujourd'hui  I 

Le  directeur  de  la  prison  lui-mime  vient  de  me  rendre  visite.  II  m’a 
demand^  en  quoi  il  pourrait  m’itre  agrdable  ou  utile;  a  exprimi  le  ddsir 
que  je  n’eusse  pas  a  me  plaindre  de  lui  ou  de  ses  subordonnds ;  s'est  informd 
avec  intirH  de  ma  santd  et  de  la  fafon  dont  j’avais  passd  la  nuit  en  me 
quittant,  il  m’a  appeli  monsieur  1 

C’est  pour  aujourd’hui! 

The  condemned  man  thinks  of  his  little  daughter : 
“  0  ma  pauvre  petite  fille!  eneore  six  heures,  et  je  serai 
mort!  je  serai  quelque  ehose  d'immonde  qui  trainera  sur  la 
table  jroide  des  amphitheatres ;  une  tete  qi? on  moulera 
d'un  cote,  2in  tronc  qiCon  dissequera  de  V autre;  puis  de  ce 
qui  restera,  on  en  mettra  plein  une  biere,  et  le  tout  ira  a 
ClamartT  They  are  going  to  kill  her  father,  not  in  hot 
blood  but  from  a  cold  sense  of  justice:  Comprends-tu 
cela,  Marie?  me  tuer  de  sang-froid,  en  ceremonie,  pour  le 
bien  de  la  chose.  Ah!  grand  Dieu!  ”  If  only  the  jury 
could  have  seen  his  daughter,  ah,  if  only  they  could  have 
seen  her,  they  would  have  understood  not  only  his  crime 
but  their  own  :  “  Miserable!  quel  crime  j’ai  commis,  et  quel 
crime  je  fais  commettre  a  la  societe!  ” 

The  quiet,  orderly  machinery  is  breaking  him  with  its 
icy  certitude.  He  realises  that  his  advocate  was  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  right  in  asking  for  prison  instead  of  for  this  : 

O  ma  grdeel  ma  grdee!  on  me  fera  peut-Hre  grdee.  Le  roi  ne  m’en  veut 
pas.  Qu’on  aille  chercher  mon  avocatt  vite  I’avocat!  Je  veux  bien  des 
galkres.  Cinq  ans  de  gaUres,  et  que  tout  soit  dit — ou  vingt  ans — ou  d 
perpituiU  avec  le  fer  rouge.  Mais  grdee  de  la  vie! 

Un  for  fat,  cela  marche  encore,  cela  va  et  vient,  cela  voit  le  soleil. 
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Inch  by  inch  the  grim  journey  drags  itself  out  to  the 
abattoir.  Almost  to  the  very  last,  infinitely  prolonged 
instant  the  criminal  hopes  for  the  legendary  pardon  before 
the  inconceivable  thing  can  happen  : 

Cet  exicrable  bourreau!  il  s'est  approchS  du  juge  pour  lui  dire  que 
Vexicution  devait  6tre  faite  d  une  certaine  heure,  que  cette  heure  approch- 
ait,  qu’il  itait  responsable,  que  d'ailleurs  il  pleut  et  que  cela  risque  de  se 
rouiller. 

Eh!  par  piti4!  une  minute  pour  attendre  ma  grAcel  ou  je  me  difends, 
je  mordst 

Le  juge  et  le  bourreau  sont  sortis.  Je  suis  seul — seul  avec  deux 
gendarmes. 

O!  I’horrible  peuple  avec  ses  cris  d’hykne!  Qui  sait  si  je  ne  lui  ichap- 
perai  pas?  si  je  ne  serai  pas  sauvi?  si  ma  grAce?  .  .  .  Il  est  impossible 
qu’on  ne  me  fosse  pas  grAcel 

Ah!  les  misdrables I  II  me  semble  qu’on  monte  Vescalier  .  .  . 

So  little  did  this  extraordinary  book  appear  to  be  in  the 
manner  of  Victor  Hugo  that  it  was  claimed  that  he  had 
taken  the  idea  from  an  English  or  American  publication. 
He  has,  indeed,  thought  it  worth  while  to  reply  to  this  idle 
charge  :  “  Helas!  1 1  rCy  a  en  ceci  ni  livre  anglais^  ni  livre 
amenccnn,  ni  livre  chinois.  Hauteur  a  fris  Videe  du 
Dernier  Jour  d’un  Condamne,  non  dans  un  livre,  il  n' a  pas 
V habitude  d' alter  chercher  ses  idees  si  loin,  mais  la  ou  vous 
pouviez  tous  la  prendre,  ou  vous  Vavez  prise  peut-Hre  ( car 
qui  n^ a  pas  fait  ou  revi  dans  son  esprit  Le  Dernier  Jour 
d’un  Condamne?),  tout  honnement  sur  la  place  publique, 
sur  la  place  Greve.  Oest  la  qiCun  jour  en  passant  il  a 
ramasse  cette  idee  fatale,  gisante  dans  une  mare  de  sang 
sous  les  rouges  moignons  de  la  guillotined 

Confirming  the  sentiment  of  a  compatriot  expressed  in 
that  bitter  phrase  *‘C*est  une  horrible  chose  de  conserver 
le  bourreau  apres  avoir  6U  le  confesseur!  ”  Victor  Hugo 
goes  on  to  state  that  not  only  reason  and  sentiment  are  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  but  experi¬ 
ence  as  well :  “  Dans  les  Hats  modeles,  ou  la  peine  de  mort 
est  abolie,  la  masse  des  crimes  capitaux  suit  d'aJtnee  en 
annie  une  baisse  progressive.”  How  far  is  this  claim, 
advanced  in  1832,  confirmed  by  statistics  of  the  present 
century  ? 

The  National  Council  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Death 
Penalty  has  published  recently  some  interesting  statistics. 
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To  those  who  maintain  that  capital  punishment  has  been 
abolished  only  in  those  countries  where  human  life  is  held 
cheaply,  this  society  makes  the  following  reply : 

During  the  ten  years  ending  1920  the  average  number  of  annual  convic¬ 
tions  for  murder  and  attempted  murder  per  million  of  population  in 
Norway  was  0.52; 

Sweden  was  0.63 ; 

Denmark  was  0.30. 

In  England  and  Wales  for  the  same  period  the  figure  was  1.03.  Th® 
Scandinavian  countries  have  all  abolished  capital  punishment.  We  have 
not. 

To  those  who  claim  that  murder  has  increased  in  those 
countries  where  the  death  penalty  has  been  abolished, 
these  notes  on  the  Scandinavian  countries  will  be  of 
interest : 

(In  Norway.)  “Capital  punishment  was  entirely  abolished  on  January 
the  ist,  1905.  .  .  .  The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  murder  in  the  years 
1905-1924  has  diminished  considerably.’ —The  late  M.  F.  Woxen,  Chief 
of  Norwegian  Prison  Administration. 

(In  Sweden.)  “The  reduction  in  the  number  of  capital  sentences  and 
the  final  abolition  of  the  penalty,  so  far  from  leading  to  an  increase  of 
offences  of  this  kind,  was  actually  followed  by  a  noticeable  decrease.” — 
M.  Victor  Almquist,  Chief  of  Swedish  Prison  Administration. 

“  In  Denmark  .  .  .  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  has  not  in  any 
way  contributed  to  an  increase  of  such  crimes  as  were  formerly  punished 
by  death  .  .  .  the  number  of  sentences  (for  murder)  .  .  .  has  decreased 
proportionally  very  considerably.” — M.  Carl  Torp,  representative  of 
Danish  Government  on  International  Prison  Commission. 

These  statistics  speak  for  themselves,,  and  if  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  death  penalty  is  a  sign  of  progress  in  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  it  would  seem  that  the  English  stock, 
akin  in  heredity,  culture  and,  with  modifications,  environ¬ 
ment,  would  be  at  least  equally  benefited.  However, 
statistics  are  outside  the  scope  of  a  paper  dealing  with  the 
death  penalty  in  literature,  and  I  turn  to  a  little  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hall,  entitled  Comtnon  Sense  and  Cafital 
Punishment,  because,  quietly  and  unpretentiously,  almost 
in  the  manner  of  Thackeray,  without  rhetoric,  without  over¬ 
emphasis,  he  asks  the  casual  reader  to  follow  for  himself 
imaginatively,  as  Victor  Hugo  followed  it,  le  dernier  jour 
diun  condamnL 

Next  time  you  read  in  the  papers  that  an  execution  is  about  to  take  place 
I  invite  you  to  try  to  picture  exactly  what  is  going  on  behind  the  walls  of 
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that  prison  ;  to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  man  who,  after  weeks  of  the 
mental  strain  of  appeals,  petitions,  and  farewell  visits,  is  now  assured  that 
there  is  no  hope ;  then  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  warders  who  have  to 
take  out  the  man  who  has  been  their  constant  companion  for  weeks  and 
see  him  killed  in  cold  blood ;  of  the  governor  who  has  to  tell  the  prisoner 
that  a  reprieve  has  been  refused ;  of  the  chaplain  and  doctor  whose  func- 
tions  are  degraded  by  having  to  assist  at  this  barbarous  ceremony;  of  the 
man  who  is  paid  by  the  State  to  do  the  very  thing  for  which  his  victim  is 
hanged  and  to  devote  the  latest  applications  of  science  to  make  death  as 
certain  and  swift  as  it  can  be  made ;  of  the  Home  Secretary  who  has  had  the 
duty  of  deciding  whether  a  fellow  creature  is  fit  to  live ;  having  done  all  this, 
ask  yourselves  if  you  are  surprised  that  a  coroner  should  have  denounced 
the  proceedings  as  a  relic  of  barbarism. 

This  last  sentence  suggests  a  not  uninteresting  train  of 
thought.  It  is  claimed  in  all  civilised  nations,  perhaps  too 
optimistically,  that  physical  force  Js  powerless  against 
ethos.  But  there  is  something  more  homely,  more  close 
to  us,  than  the  abstraction  of  ethos :  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
fitting  which  each  generation  arranges  quietly  for  itself. 
Repeatedly  through  the  centuries  human  beings  have 
turned  away  from  an  institution  not  because  they  con¬ 
demned  it  consciously,  but  rather  because  they  had 
unconsciously  outgrown  it.  The  black  cap,  seemingly,  is 
in  danger  of  going  out  of  fashion. 

Charles  Dickens,  at  all  events,  would  have  agreed  with 
that  coroner  and  would,  like  him,  “  have  denounced  the 
proceedings  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.”  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  itself  has  presented  what  is  probably  the  most 
familiar  description  of  an  execution  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Dickens,  however,  has  been  direct  in  his  attitude 
towards  this  question  of  capital  punishment.  Writing  to 
The  Times  in  a  letter  dated  November  13th,  1849,  he  gives 
his  fresh  impressions  after  witnessing  an  execution  at 
Horsemonger  Lane  that  morning  : 

I  went  there  with  the  intention  of  observing  the  crowd  gathered  to 
behold  it,  and  I  had  excellent  opportunities  of  doing  so,  at  intervals  all 
through  the  night,  and  continuously  from  daybreak  until  after  the  spec¬ 
tacle  was  over.  1  do  not  address  you  on  the  subject  with  any  intention  of 
discussing  the  abstract  question  of  capital  punishment,  or  any  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  its  opponents  or  advocates.  I  simply  wish  to  turn  this  dreadful 
experience  to  some  account  for  the  general  good,  by  taking  the  readiest 
and  most  public  means  of  adverting  to  an  intimation  given  by  Sir  G.  Grey 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  that  the  Government  might  be  induced 
to  give  its  support  to  a  measure  making  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
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ment  a  private  solemnity  within  the  prison  walls.  ...  I  believe  that  a 
sight  so  inconceivably  awful  as  the  wickedness  and  levity  of  the  immense 
crowd  collected  at  that  execution  this  morning  could  be  imagined  by  no 
man,  and  could  be  presented  in  no  heathen  land  under  the  sun.  The 
horrors  of  the  gibbet  and  of  the  crime  which  brought  the  wretched 
murderers  to  it  faded  in  my  mind  before  the  atrocious  bearing,  looks,  and 
language  of  the  assembled  spectators.  When  I  came  upon  the  scene  at 
midnight,  the  shrillness  of  the  cries  and  howls  that  were  raised  from  time 
to  time,  denoting  that  they  came  from  a  concourse  of  boys  and  girls  already 
assembled  in  the  best  places,  made  my  blood  run  cold. 

Amidst  sustained  scenes  of  joyous  brutality  the  night 
wore  itself  out : 

When  the  sun  rose  brightly — as  it  did— it  gilded  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  upturned  faces,  so  inexpressibly  odious  in  their  brutal  mirth  or 
callousness  that  a  man  had  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  shape  he  wore  and 
to  shrink  from  himself,  as  fashioned  in  the  image  of  the  Devil.  When  the 
two  miserable  creatures  who  attracted  all  this  ghastly  sight  about  them 
were  turned  quivering  into  the  air  there  was  no  more  emotion,  no  more 
pity,  no  more  thought  that  tw’o  immortal  souls  had  gone  to  judgment,  no 
more  restraint  in  any  of  the  previous  obscenities,  than  if  the  name  of  Christ 
had  never  been  heard  in  this  world  and  there  were  no  belief  among  men 
but  that  they  perished  like  the  beasts. 

In  this  letter,  as  in  the  letter  of  November  17th  follow¬ 
ing,  Dickens  concerns  himself  with  the  question  of  public 
executions.  But  in  this  second  letter  he  notes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  class  of  objectors  who,  “desiring  the  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  capital  punishment,  will  have  nothing  less,  and 
who,  not  doubting  the  fearful  influence  of  public  e.xecu- 
tions,  would  have  it  protracted  for  an  indefinite  term, 
rather  than  spare  the  demoralisation  they  do  not  dispute, 
at  the  risk  of  losing  sight  for  a  while  of  their  final  aim.” 
This  attitude  he  considers  unreasonable,  and  once  more, 
in  a  letter  to  Miss  Joll,  dated  November  27th,  1849,  he 
returns  to  the  subject,  this  time  declaring  himself  specifi¬ 
cally  opposed  to  the  death  penalty  : 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  Joll.  He  is,  on 
principle,  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  but  believing  that  many  earnest 
and  sincere  people  who  are  favourable  to  its  retention  in  extreme  cases 
would  unite  in  any  temperate  effort  to  abolish  the  evils  of  public  executions, 
and  that  the  consequences  of  public  executions  are  disgraceful  and  horrible, 
he  has  taken  the  course  with  which  Miss  Joll  is  acquainted  as  the  most 
hopeful,  and  as  one  undoubtedly  calculated  to  benefit  society  at  large. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  private  execu¬ 
tions  are  condemned  to-day  with  the  same  unanimity  that 
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public  executions  were  condemned  when  that  letter  was 
written.  Still,  the  signs  of  aroused  attention  are  visible 
in  many  directions,  though  the  points  of  view  are  neces¬ 
sarily  conflicting.  Leaving  out  those  bulls  and  bears  of 
all  human  endeavour,  the  self-labelled  optimists  and  the 
selLlabelled  pessimists,  it  is  easy  to  detect  a  reaction 
against  traditional  opinion.  Certainly  one  hears  the  old 
robust  voice  complaining  of  sentimental  interference  with 
the  normal  workings  of  evolution,  maintaining  that  it  is 
sheer  aestheticism  to  banish  an  institution  because  of  its 
ugliness,  mere  weakness  to  shrink  from  carrying  out  a 
penalty  on  the  ground  that  the  penalty  itself  is  criminal. 
For  ugly  things  are  done  constantly  in  the  service  of 
beauty,  and  crime  itself  admittedly  becomes,  under  certain 
conditions,  a  duty.  The  upholders  of  the  death  penalty, 
in  short,  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  shift  their  position 
through  fear  of  any  particular  label.  They  may  point 
out  that  in  such  a  society  as  that  pictured  by  Dickens,  in 
the  letter  I  have  quoted,  mild  punishments  are  as  futile  as 
they  would  have  been  for  the  formulator  of  the  Koran. 

But  that  very  crowd  was  in  itself  a  result,  a  symptom  of 
the  same  state  of  things  as  the  public  execution.  This 
state  of  things  has  passed,  and  with  it,  probably,  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  crowd  that  revelled  in  so  ferocious  a 
pleasure.  Moreover,  the  scientist  may  well  question  the 
advisability  of  exterminating  the  victim  of  disease  instead 
of  attempting  to  cure  him.  The  philanthropist  will  see  in 
the  murderer  a  product  of  conditions  over  which  he  has 
no  control  and  for  which  he  is,  in  a  practically  negligible 
degree,  responsible.  Even  the  economist  is  doubtful 
about  the  utility  of  exterminating  the  humblest  unit  of 
potential  capital,  while  the  Christian  fails  to  see  why  the 
“  converted  ”  criminal  should  be  hustled  out  of  the  world 
precisely  at  the  stage  when,  through  his  “conversion,”  ho 
has  become  fit  to  live  in  it.  The  indifferent  philosopher, 
browsing  if  not  yet  in  Elysian,  at  least  in  the  Hegelian 
fields,  regrets  mildly  the  futile  process  of  the  final  extinc¬ 
tion  of  an  automaton  by  his  brother  automata.  The  poor 
aesthete,  for  his  part,  condemns  ab  initio  the  whole  squalid 
business  and  is  grateful  to  the  authorities  only  for  keeping 
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it  out  of  sight.  The  plain  man,  however,  wants  to  know 
just  one  single  thing  :  is  the  death  penalty,  in  reality,  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  himself  ?  He  is  beginning  to  see  a  certain  lack 
of  logic  in  certain  aspects  of  the  law.  If  a  man  commits 
suicide,  he  argues  naively,  he  is  declared  “  of  unsound 
mind,”  but  if  he  fails  in  his  attempt  to  commit  suicide  he 
is  held  to  be  a  responsible  person.  If,  then,  a  murderer 
commits  suicide,  what  should  the  verdict  be  about  him? 
And  if  he  fails  to  commit  suicide  ?  .  .  . 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Up 
till  now  we  have  been  discussing  the  legal  machine  in 
perfect  working  order,  so  far  as  its  victim  is  concerned. 
There  is,  however,  in  Merezhkovsky’s  December  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  a  terrible  execution  scene  in  which  the  machinery 
breaks  down.  Five  men  are  waiting  to  be  executed  for 
conspiracy  against  their  Emperor.  White  hoods  are 
lowered  over  their  faces.  ( 

“Good  heavens,  whatever  is  this  for?  ”  said  Ryleyev.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  not  only  the  hangman’s  fingers  but  even  his  shiny  yellow  face  reeked 
of  grease.  The  terrible  weight  fell  upon  him  again.  But  Kahovsky  smiled 
at  him,  and  he  threw  off  this  last  weight  as  though  it  were  a  light  rubber 
ball. 

Muravyov,  too,  smiled  at  Bestuzhev:  “Will  the  messenger  come?” — 
"Yes,  he  will.” 

The  hangman  ran  off  the  platform. 

“Ready?  ”  shouted  Kutuzov. 

“Ready,”  answered  the  hangman’s  assistant. 

The  Finn  pulled  with  all  his  might  at  the  iron  ring  in  a  round  opening 
at  the  side  of  the  platform.  The  plank  under  the  condemned  men’s  feet 
sank  down  like  a  trap-door,  and  the  bodies  hung. 

“Oo-ooh,”  echoed  dully  from  the  group  of  people  in  Troitsky  Square 
down  to  the  troops  round  the  gallows  :  the  whole  crowd  groaned  as  the 
earth  does  when  a  weight  falls  upon  it.  They  did  not  understand  at  once : 
there  had  been  five  men  hanging,  but  only  two  were  left. 

“Damnation!  What’s  the  matter?  ”  cried  Kutuzov,  his  face  all  awry. 
He  spurred  his  horse  and  galloped  up  to  the  spot. 

Father  Pyotr  dropped  the  cross  out  of  his  hands,  ran  up  to  the  platform, 
and  glanced  first  into  the  hole  and  then  at  the  three  empty  halters.  He 
understood  :  they  had  fallen  through. 

The  horrible  ceremony  had  to  be  gone  through  a  second 
time ;  “  The  halters  were  put  on  again  and  the  plank 
lowered.  This  time  all  were  hanged  properly.” 

No  human  being,  it  is  submitted,  can  read  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  execution  without  the  sensation  of  being  present 
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at  a  series  of  murders.  But  this  is  only  a  heightening  of 
the  effect  produced  by  other  authors  of  varied  nationalities. 
The  unanimity  of  writers  so  alien  from  one  another  as 
Victor  Hugo  and  Thackeray,  Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoy, 
Turgenev  and  Merezhkovsky,  Anatole  France  and 
Dickens,  is  emphatic,  and  one  doubts  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  them  allied  on  the  same  side  of  any  other  controver¬ 
sial  issue.  Every  one  of  them  has  expressed,  in  veiled  or 
partially  veiled  language,  the  idea  that  to  punish  the 
murderer  by  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  is  in  itself 
an  act  of  murder.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  precisely  this 
thought  that  is  stamped  on  the  brain  of  Guido  in  his  last 
desperate  outburst,  a  fact  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  Browning,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Professor 
Dowden,  “  felt  with  his  Pope  that  our  imperative  duty  is 
to  rid  the  earth  of  such  a  miscreant.” 

Who  are  these  you  have  let  descend  my  stair? 

Ha,  their  accursed  psalm  !  Lights  at  the  sill  1 
Is  it  “Open  ”  they  dare  bid  you?  Treachery! 

Sirs,  have  I  spoken  one  word  all  this  while 
Out  of  the  world  of  words  I  had  to  say? 

Not  one  word !  All  was  folly — I  laughed  and  mocked ! 

Sirs,  my  first  true  word,  all  truth  and  no  lie. 

Is — save  me  notwithstanding!  Life  is  all! 

1  was  just  stark  mad — let  the  madman  live 
Pressed  by  as  many  chains  as  you  please  pile! 

Don’t  open  !  Hold  me  from  them !  I  am  yours, 

I  am  the  Grand  buke’s — no,  I  am  the  Pope’s! 

Abate — Cardinal — Christ — Maria — God.  .  .  . 

Pompilia,  will  you  let  them  murder  me? 

But  surely,  the  plain  man  will  urge,  the  machinery  which 
puts  out  of  circulation  a  man  like  that  is  not  without  utility. 
Unfortunately  the  machinery,  like  any  other,  entangles 
types  very  different  from  that  of  Guido. 

No  one  has  recognised  this  more  fully  than  that  great 
writer,  as  detached  in  his  philosophy  as  Anatole  France 
and  as  conscious  of  the  lacnmcB  renim  as  Victor  Hugo 
himself.  What  is  the  theory  of  justice  in  relation  to  the 
death  penalty  in  that  profound  study,  A  Pure  Woman 
faithfully  presented  by  T homas  Hardy  ?  The  girl  mother 
who  had  christened  her  child  “  Sorrow  ”  has  answered  this 
question  in  her  own  death:  “Justice  was  done,  and  the 
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President  of  the  Immortals  (in  ^schylean  phrase)  had 
ended  his  sport  with  Tess.  And  the  D’Urberville  knights 
slept  on  in  their  tombs  unknowing.  The  two  speechless 
gazers  bent  themselves  down  to  the  earth  as  if  in  prayer, 
and  remained  thus  a  long  time,  absolutely  motionless;  the 
flag  continued  to  wave  silently.  As  soon  as  they  had 
strength  they  rose,  joined  hands  again,  and  went  on.” 

For  Hardy,  who  possesses  so  amply  not  only  the 
Greek  sense  of  destiny,  but  also  the  Greek  sense 
of  fitness,  this  murder,  like  any  other,  had  its  place 
behind  the  scenes.  But  the  watchers  might  have  been 
closer :  the  beautiful  victim  w'ould  have  borne  nobly  the 
test.  For  has  not  Dostoievsky,  who  knew  the  whole  grim 
business  so  intimately  at  first  hand,  reminded  us  that 
before  the  gallows  the  very  meanest  face  takes  upon  itself  a 
resemblance  to  the  Crucified? 


AN  IMPRESSION  OF  A  SWEDISH 
CHRISTMAS 

By  Dudley  Heathcote 

Cold,  bleak  and  uninviting  is  the  outlook  as  my  taxi 
speeds  through  the  City  towards  Mill  wall  Docks,  where 
awaits  the  steamer  that  is  to  take  me  to  Sweden,  and, 
wreathed  in  grey  swirls  of  smoke  and  rain  clouds,  London 
seems  hardly  the  kind  of  city  that  one  should  deplore 
leaving,  yet  as  I  reach  the  wharf  where  lies  the  Saga  and 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  gusty  north-east  wind  that  is 
lashing  my  face  like  a  steel  whip,  I  almost  regret  my 
decision  to  see  what  a  Swedish  Christmas  is  like,  so  distinct 
are  the  possibilities  of  even  more  inclement  weather  out 
at  sea.  It  being  too  late  to  turn  back,  however,  I  determine 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  and  hurry  on  board,  the 
captain  informing  me  that  the  crossing  is  likely  to  be  a 
good  one  and  that,  though  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  blowing  are  unfavourable,  the  first 
is  gradually  subsiding  and  the  second  very  likely  to  be 
changed.  I  remember  many  occasions  when  similar 
prophecies  have  been  as  confidently  made  without  justi¬ 
fication,  yet  attempt  to  delude  myself  into  believing  that 
at  least  this  one  will  prove  correct,  and  consequently 
follow  the  stewardess  to  my  cabin,  hoping  for  the  best. 
As  we  reach  the  open  sea,  however,  I  soon  realise  that 
the  captain’s  optimism  has  hardly  been  justified.  It  is 
a  black  night  with  clouds  covering  the  sky  and  a  haze 
low  down  on  the  horizon.  It  is  not  thick  enough  for  the  fog¬ 
horns  to  be  sounding,  but  the  shore  soon  becomes  invisible, 
while  the  wind  continues  in  the  same  unfavourable 
quarter  without  showing  any  sign  of  diminution. 

Like  all  Swedish  Lloyd  ships,  the  Saga  is  everything 
that  a  steamer  should  be  where  good  accommodation  and 
cuisine  are  concerned,  but,  unlike  the  majority  of  boats 
belonging  to  the  same  line,  she  is  hardly  an  ideal  vessel 
to  be  on  under  adverse  conditions,  and  very  soon  I  become 
acutely  conscious  of  a  rolling  and  pitching  that  send  me 
flying  down  to  my  berth,  while  the  boat  begins  to  slow  down 
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appreciably  owing  to  the  headwind  that  is  blowing  against 
us.  For  the  first  twelve  hours,  however,  apart  from  the 
rolling  and  pitching,  which  are  sufficiently  prolonged  to 
spell  disaster  to  any  traveller  at  all  prone  to  sea-sickness, 
the  discomfort  which  I  experience  is  neither  greater  nor 
less  than  that  which  usually  characterises  a  crossing  of  the 
North  Sea  undertaken  in  winter.  But  a  few  hours  before 
daybreak  the  gale  increases  in  volume  and  intensity,  and 
the  boat  begins  to  sway  and  rock  much  as  I  have  seen  a 
rowboat  do  when  among  breakers,  while  the  waves  start 
beating  violently  against  the  boat,  booming  like  heavy 
guns,  and  the  hull  quivers  as  if  sorely  hit.  It  is 
impossible  to  sleep  and  nearly  as  difficult  to  take  any 
nourishment,  as  the  slightest  movement  that  I  make 
from  recumbency  is  immediately  followed  by  rapidly 
increasing  nausea,  and,  impotent  to  do  aught  but  suffer 
patiently,  I  await  until  such  moment  as  the  fury  of  the 
wind  and  storm  will  have  spent  itself,  while  fog-horn 
and  wave  combine  to  make  a  music  whose  clamour  is 
so  incessant  that  even  the  most  seasoned  traveller  would, 
I  fancy,  find  it  difficult  to  sleep  soundly  through  it  all. 
Then,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  as  the  first  sickly 
light  of  morn  is  streaking  the  dingy,  pallid  sky,  the  wind 
suddenly  flags.  I  look  out  from  my  porthole  and  see  that, 
though  the  waves  are  still  rather  too  boisterous  for  my 
liking,  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  quieter  termination  to 
our  journey.  Arising,  I  go  up  on  deck,  hoping  to  hear  that 
we  are  nearing  Gothenburg,  but  am  told  that  owing  to  the 
adverse  wind  of  the  previous  day  there  is  no  possibility 
of  reaching  the  Swedish  port  until  about  seven  that 
evening,  which  means  to  say  that  I  shall  have  to  travel 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  across  country  and  without  a 
break  if  I  wish  to  be  in  time  for  the  Christmas  festivities. 
Deploring  my  ill-fortune,  I  turn  to  the  Swedish  Bradshaw 
and  with  the  assistance  of  sympathetic  Swedes  try  to 
devise  a  way  or  means  of  reaching  Rattvik  in  a  more  ex¬ 
peditious  fashion,  but,  soon  realising  that  there  is  no 
alternative  route,  decide  to  spend  the  day  as  pleasantly 
as  possible,  and  so  beguile  the  time  whenever  not  occupied 
in  partaking  of  the  generous  meals  that  are  such  a  feature 
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of  life  on  board  a  Swedish  steamer,  playing  bridge  with 
my  Swedish  friends,  a  game  that  they  usually  play  with 
variations  that  make  it  as  great  a  gamble  as  cut-throat 
bridge.  And  so  the  day  passes  pleasantly  enough,  the 
sea  growing  calmer  and  calmer  from  the  moment  we  come 
in  sight  of  the  Danish  coast,  though  we  naturally  resent 
the  way  in  which  the  North  Sea  has  added  insult  to  injury 
by  not  only  providing  us  with  one  of  the  roughest  passages 
of  the  year,  but  also  robbing  us  of  the  one  redeeming 
feature  that  would  have  made  us  forget  our  sufferings — 
that  is  to  say,  made  it  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  see  the 
approach  to  Gothenburg,  which  is  that  city’s  chief  claim 
to  beauty. 

Soon  the  Saga  reaches  the  rocky  archipelago  of  the 
Skargard  and  begins  to  forge  her  way  through  the  innumer¬ 
able  islands  that  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Gataalv, 
with  a  fair  wind  to  help  and  a  white  ribbon  of  foam  trailing 
from  both  her  sides.  Then,  after  exchanging  signals  with 
the  shore,  we  pass  various  lighthouses  and  are  soon  fast 
to  a  large  wharf  with  lights  gleaming  all  about  us.  Lights 
fringing  the  river  and  harbour  or  running  up  the  low-lying 
hills  that  surround  the  city;  shipping  of  every  kind,  from 
great,  imposing  liners  to  freight  steamers  or  fishing  smacks; 
whistles  sounding,  bells  ringing,  while  all  around  is  that 
mysterious  undercurrent  of  sound  that  attests  the  presence 
of  a  large  city.  Quickly  we  land  and  notice  the  snow  that 
lies  thick  on  the  ground,  while  there  is  a  nippiness  in  the 
dry  night  air  so  invigorating  that,  though  I  realise  the 
temperature  is  considerably  below  freezing  point,  I  am 
hardly  conscious  of  it.  And,  following  my  porter,  I  hail 
a  taxi  and  hasten  to  the  main  station  to  take  the  night 
train  to  Stockholm. 

****** 

Half  a  dozen  coaches,  all  spotlessly  clean  and  splen¬ 
didly  heated,  with  doors  and  windows  that  shut  so  her¬ 
metically  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  draught  to  penetrate, 
most  of  these  third  class  wdth  corridors  and  even  sleepers, 
where,  for  an  inconsiderable  sum,  even  the  poorest  can  be 
assured  of  a  comfortable  berth;  a  profusion  of  water  jugs 
whose  water  is  changed  every  two  or  three  hours  and  that 
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are  within  easy  reach  of  every  carriage;  rails  that  are  so 
well  laid  that  there  is  as  little  jolting  as  on  the  best  English 
or  American  lines,  and,  coupled  with  this,  a  number  of 
second-class  Pullman  carriages  that  are  as  comfortable  as 
any  in  England,  and  a  service  that  is  run  efficiently  and  up 
to  time.  Though  the  train  starts  at  an  hour  when  the 
majority  of  people  are  just  beginning  to  think  of  dinner,  T 
retire  almost  immediately,  in  view  of  the  very  early  hour  at 
which  I  have  to  change  trains  at  Hallsberg,  and  after  a 
restful  night  am  awakened  in  good  time  and  alight  without 
being  unduly  hurried  at  the  junction,  where  I  am  to  take 
another  train  for  the  north.  It  is  too  dark  to  see  the  country, 
but  the  line,  quays,  and  station  are  thick  with  snow,  and 
I  see  to  the  left  of  the  main  station  building  a  huge  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  that  is  already  lit  with  many  electric  candles  and 
gaily  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  tiny  Swedish  flags  and 
the  customary  Christmas  ornaments.  I  then  remember 
that  the  next  day  is  Christmas  Eve,  the  great  day  in 
Sweden,  and  congratulate  myself  on  my  foresight  in 
having  wasted  so  little  time  in  Gothenburg.  It  is  consider¬ 
ably  colder  than  when  I  left  the  steamer,  but  as  I  follow 
my  porter  to  the  train  which  is  to  convey  me  to  Krylbo  I 
feel  a  dryness  in  the  air  that  is  so  exhilarating  that  the 
prospect  of  even  lower  temperatures  to  be  encountered  in 
Dalecarlia  no  longer  frightens  me,  and  so  remain  for  a 
time  on  the  platform  watching  the  fur-coated  and  fur- 
capped  Swedes  who  are  passing  to  and  fro. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day  we  travel  through 
a  countryside  whose  soil  is  now  chilled  to  stone  and  yet 
resplendent  with  the  imagery  of  the  snow  that  is  covering  it, 
snow  as  dazzling  as  white  marble  and  with  the  sheen  of  satin, 
inconceivably  pure  and  exquisite  in  its  transparency.  We 
pass  innumerable  forests  of  silver-boled  birches,  pines  and 
fir  trees,  to  which  the  snow  has  lent  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  and  over  great  streams  that  are  frozen  on  either 
bank  with  only  a  narrow  ribbon  of  open  water.  And  inter¬ 
spersed  at  comparatively  rare  intervals — for  Sweden  is  the 
most  thinly  populated  country  in  Europe — are  small  towns 
and  villages  with  red  houses  that  gleam  out  from  among 
the  snow.  At  every  station  the  customary  Christmas 
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tree,  brilliantly  illuminated,  greets  us,  and  the  impression 
is  left  me  of  a  robust  race  of  men  and  women  whose  vital 
spark  feeds  on  the  frozen  air  in  which  it  lives,  while  shortly 
after  three  I  see  the  sun  setting  in  the  east  and  tier  upon 
tier  of  trees  and  forest-clad  hill  that  are  tinged  with  rose 
pink.  A  memorable  sight.  Then  shortly  after  sunset  I 
enter  Dalecarlia,  and  after  two  and  a  half  hours  further 
journey  reach  my  destination. 

To  my  left  is  the  wide  frozen  expanse  of  Lake  Siljan, 
looking  eerie  and  mysterious  in  the  moonlight,  and  to  the 
right  and  running  up  low  wooded  hills  of  firs  and  pines 
the  villas  and  town  of  Rattvik,  picturesquely  situated  on 
an  inlet  of  the  lake.  And  as  soon  as  I  alight  from  the 
train  an  old  coachman  in  white  sheepskin  and  fur  cap 
comes  forward  to  greet  me.  A  few  words  are  exchanged 
between  us  that  neither  can  understand,  but  very  soon  he 
realises  that  I  am  indeed  the  traveller  whom  he  is  expect¬ 
ing,  and  seizing  my  handbag  he  bids  me  follow  to  where  a 
bradlaka,  or  low  sledge,  is  waiting,  a  long  flat  box  on 
runners,  in  which  I  am  asked  to  lie  full  length  and  then 
enveloped  in  a  Dalecarlian  fur-lined  rug.  A  crack  of  the 
whip  and  soon  we  are  driving  down  an  avenue  of  snow-laden 
trees,  among  which  I  see  the  lights  of  houses  twinkling  at 
every  turn,  while  the  horse’s  bells  are  jingling  merrily,  and 
the  transforming  touch  of  snow  and  moon  is  so  magical 
that  every  object  that  we  pass  becomes  imbued  with  in¬ 
describable  beauty  and  poetry.  In  ten  minutes  we  turn 
sharply  to  the  left  and,  following  a  short  drive,  see  some 
thirty  yards  before  us  a  brilliantly  illuminated  log-built 
house  whose  inmates  are  evidently  expecting  me,  for  as 
soon  as  the  bradlaka  draws  up  before  the  front  door  it  is 
immediately  opened  and  a  woman  whom  I  guess  to  be  my 
hostess  steps  forward  to  greet  me  with  a  smile  that  is  so 
infectious  that  I  immediately  feel  at  home.  From  the 
drawing-room  just  opposite  the  entrance  hall  I  hear  the 
sound  of  merry  laughter,  and  am  told  that  everybody  is 
lending  a  helping  hand  in  decorating  the  Christmas  tree 
for  the  evening,  and  that  if  I  am  not  too  tired  they  would 
be  delighted  if  I  came  down  to  help  after  going  to  my 
room.  And  hearing  that  it  is  a  time-honoured  Swedish 
custom,  I  express  my  pleasure  and  readiness  to  do  so. 
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and  after  going  upstairs  to  repair  the  damages  of  the 
journey  return  to  the  drawing-room.  As  I  enter  the 
laughter  subsides  for  a  time,  and  very  formally  presenta¬ 
tions  are  made,  the  men  invariably  standing  up  stiffly,  put¬ 
ting  out  their  hands,  bowing,  and  giving  their  surnames, 
the  girls,  equally  formally  but  with  far  more  grace,  ex¬ 
tending  their  hands  towards  me  as  I  am  presented  to  them. 
Then,  the  claims  of  ceremony  having  been  satisfied,  I  ap¬ 
proach  the  Christmas  tree  and  am  handed  a  seal  and  some 
sealing  wax  and  several  small  packages,  obviously  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts,  which  I  am  asked  to  seal  as  neatly  as  possible. 
All,  I  notice,  are  accompanied  by  dedications  in  verse, 
and  hearing  that  no  present  can  be  offered  at  Christmas 
without  a  rhymed  dedication  thank  my  stars  that  I  have 
no  present  to  offer.  By  this  time  the  Christmas  tree  is 
almost  fully  dressed,  and  my  charming  hostess  informs  me 
that  except  for  the  Christmas  gifts  that  are  decorating  its 
branches  it  will  remain  much  as  it  is  at  present  until  twenty 
days  after  Christmas.  We  then  go  up  to  our  respective 
rooms  and  dress  for  dinner,  while  I  recall  to  mind  the 
many  conflicting  reports  which  I  have  heard  with  regard  to 
a  Swedish  Christmas  Eve  meal  and  fervently  hope  I  shall 
not  have  too  many  novel  dishes  to  sample,  so  great  is  my 
fear  of  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  my  hostess.  Half 
an  hour  later  and  we  are  all  assembled  in  the  dining-room, 
and  I  have  my  first  taste  of  the  Christmas  fare  of  the 
country.  The  first  course  is  a  kind  of  soup  that  evokes 
familiar  memories  but  to  which  I  am  unable  to  give  a 
name,  then  the  piece  de  resistance  is  brought  in,  a  large 
fish  called  lutfish,  or  stockfish,  which  I  am  told  belongs 
to  the  fresh-water  variety  and  is  caught  in  large  numbers 
in  Lake  Siljan.  It  is  usually  eaten  boiled,  and  is  taken 
with  Russian  green  peas,  saute  potatoes  and  white  sauce, 
being  greatly  appreciated  in  the  south  of  Sweden. 
Pleasant  to  the  taste  and  slightly  reminiscent  of  the  cod, 
of  which  it  is  a  kind  of  cousin,  it  is  kept  in  water  and  soda 
and  steeped  in  lye  or  woodash  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
and  a  half  weeks,  and  is  afterwards  taken  out  two  days 
before  eating  and  laid  in  a  cold-water  bath,  where  it  re¬ 
mains  until  required.  Following  the  fish  course  is  the 
traditional  ham  and  sausage,  which  in  Scandinavian 
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countries  usually  takes,  the  place  of  the  turkey  or  goose 
of  the  West,  the  meal  concluding  with  a  kind  of  porridge 
made  of  rice,  a  wonderful  concoction  of  sugar  and  eggs 
that  is  called  spettekaka,  or  spitcake,  and  an  abundant 
dessert  in  which  nuts  and  raisins  predominate. 

As  accompaniment  or  subsequent  to  the  above  the  inevit¬ 
able  snapps  cocktail  at  the  beginning  of  dinner,  followed  by 
a  light  French  wine  with  the  fish,  Swedish  punsch  at  the 
coffee  stage,  and  a  very  delectable  hot  beverage  called 
glogg,  which  is  almost  as  comforting  a  drink  to  take  after  a 
long,  cold  outing  as  the  mulled  claret  for  which  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford’s,  high  table  has  become  so  famous.  Com¬ 
pounded  of  wine,  sugar,  brandy,  almonds  and  raisins,  and 
flavoured  with  nejlika,  or  pinks,  glogg  is,  of  the  many 
gastronomic  experiments  that  I  have  made  abroad,  one  of 
the  few  which  I  have  really  appreciated. 

After  dinner  we  proceed  to  the  drawing-room  and  the 
presents  are  duly  handed  to  each  in  turn,  after  which 
young  and  old  link  hands  and  dance  round  the  tree,  the 
son  of  my  hostess  suddenly  breaking  the  chain  apart  and 
conducting  us  in  a  mad,  frenzied  chase  through  the  house, 
up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  past  corridors,  which  only  ter¬ 
minates  when  all  are  breathless  with  laughter  and  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Recalling  certain  opinions  which  I  had  often  heard 
being  expressed  regarding  the  inability  of  the  Swedes  to 
enjoy  their  pleasures  in  any  way  but  sadly,  I  marvel  at  the 
facility  with  which  such  misconceptions  arise,  and  con¬ 
clude  that  those  who  created  them  had  never  visited 
Sweden  at  Christmas-time  nor  even  watched  Swedes  at 
play,  a  more  jolly  and  amusing  party  than  that  which  I  am 
attending  it  being  impossible  to  imagine.  Then,  hearing 
that  Christmas  Day  opens  with  a  service  in  the  town 
church  that  is  to  take  place  at  an  hour  when  most  people 
are  still  sound  asleep  and  that  it  is  imperative  that  I 
should  be  present,  if  only  to  see  the  Dalecarlian  peasants 
wearing  their  national  costumes,  plead  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  and  retire  to  my  room,  my  sleep  being  long 
haunted  by  memories  of  the  merry  throng  which  I  have  left 
dancing  in  the  room  below.  Early  next  morning,  and 
before  the  stars  have  paled  in  the  sky,  I  am  awakened  by 
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a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  and,  dressing  hurriedly,  find 
steaming  hot  coffee  awaiting  me  in  the  dining-room,  while 
the  choice  is  given  me  of  going  to  church  by  horse  or  chair 
sledge,  ski-ing  feeing  out  of  the  question  owing  to  my  lack 
of  the  proper  paraphernalia.  I  recall  the  wonderful  drive 
of  the  previous  evening,  but  feel  that  it  is  up  to  me  to 
essay  every  kind  of  vehicle,  and  accordingly  decide  to 
utilise  the  chair  sleigh  as  soon  as  I  gather  that  it  presents 
no  particular  difficulties,  in  fact,  that  it  is  very  similar  to 
a  glorified  hobby  horse.  Then  fur  coats  and  skis  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  we  sally  forth  in  the  direction  of  Rattvik,  my 
hostess’s  son  staying  behind  to  show  me  the  way.  And, 
like  my  guide,  I  place  the  left  foot  on  the  pedal  of  one  of 
the  runners  of  my  chair  and  start  kicking  backwards 
repeatedly  with  my  right,  the  sledge  moving  forward  with 
every  kick  that  I  give.  Obviously,  the  kick  sleigh  is  almost 
as  great  a  necessity  in  Scandinavian  countries  as  the  ski 
itself,  and  though  it  cannot  be  compared  to  the  latter  as  a 
sport  and  even  less  as  a  vehicle,  in  spite  of  the  considerable 
speed  at  which  it  will  carry  you  downhill  unaided,  it  is 
much  used  by  the  very  old  and  the  very  young  as  it  can 
always  be  checked  when  proceeding  too  rapidly  by  the 
brakes  with  which  it  is  provided,  or  by  simply  trailing  the 
foot  on  the  ground.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
reach  the  town  of  Rattvik  and,  turning  to  the  right,  sud¬ 
denly  hear  the  bells  of  the  old  white  church  summoning  the 
people  to  worship.  And  as  we  draw  nearer  we  see  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation  has  already  gathered  near 
Gustavus  Vasa’s  monument,  most  of  them  clad  in  old- 
world  costume,  the  scarlet,  green  and  gold  worn  by  the 
women  standing  out  in  vivid  patches  of  colour  against  the 
snow  and  lending  the  scene  an  air  of  pageantry  and 
romance.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  women  of 
Rattvik  with  their  embroidered  green  bodices,  dark  blue 
skirts,  quaintly  striped  aprons,  and  picturesque  peaked 
caps,  while  among  the  men  the  most  striking  are  those 
hailing  from  the  same  town,  half  a  dozen  sturdy  peasants 
who  are  wearing  as  costume  a  long  dark  blue  coat  cut  high 
in  the  neck,  yellow  chamois  knee  breeches,  a  blue  waist¬ 
coat  edged  with  bright  red  piping,  and  red  stockings  held 
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up  by  rosetted  garters.  And  though  the  moon  is  shining 
brightly  we  all  proceed  to  church  to  the  flare  of  large 
torches  which  are  held  up  high  by  the  men,  and  after 
hearing  a  long  and  wearisome  sermon,  during  which  I  doze 
repeatedly  and  even  dream  that  I,  too,  am  wearing  Dale- 
carlian  dress,  return  once  again  to  the  large  granite  stone 
inscribed  in  gold  whence  Gustavus  Vasa  had  summoned 
the  Dales  to  arms.  On  the  way  back  to  the  house,  and  just 
before  ascending  the  last  slope  leading  to  it,  I  stop  to 
watch  the  sun  rising  over  the  hills,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
enjoy  an  unforgettable  sight.  Cresting  the  ridge  that  the 
sun  is  now  illuminating  are  tier  upon  tier  of  pines,  all  of 
such  exquisite  fineness  that  for  at  least  two  degrees  on  each 
side  of  the  sun  they  become  transfigured  into  trees  of  light 
that  are  not  only  clearly  outlined  in  flame  against  the  sky 
behind  them,  but  that  are  almost  as  dazzling  as  the  sun 
itself,  while  the  snow  that  is  mantling  the  countryside 
begins  to  assume  a  blue  transparency  and  the  pines 
among  which  we  are  standing  to  appear  almost  olive 
wherever  their  branches  are  not  hung  with  great  white 
nightcaps.  Then,  hearing  that  a  deliciously  hot  gldgg  is 
awaiting  us  at  the  house,  I  automatically  replace  one  foot 
on  one  of  the  runners  of  the  chair  sledge  and  with  the  other 
impel  my  vehicle  into  movement. 

After  so  early  a  beginning  to  our  day  I  am  hardly  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  life  moving  a  little  more  leisurely.  And  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  even  the  more  active  of  our 
party  content  themselves  with  making  the  best  of  the  rich 
fare  that  characterises  a  Swedish  Christmas  and  doing  one 
or  two  hours’  ski-ing  in  the  neighbourhood.  Once  again  1 
make  essay  of  chair  sledging,  and  as  I  proceed,  again 
accompanied  by  my  guide,  in  a  northerly  direction  towards 
Mora,  come  across  a  veritable  army  of  men,  women,  and 
children  sallying  forth  on  their  slender,  feathery  skis  up 
the  dales  and  through  the  forest  glades.  Everywhere  I 
see  ski  tracks  that  are  crossing  one  another  and  laughing 
parties  of  merrymakers  who  are  enquiring  the  way,  while 
the  gaiety  is  so  infectious  that  I  soon  begin  to  realise  the 
charm  and  fascination  that  lie  in  ski-ing  on  the  level. 
Here  is  a  favoured  district  which,  if  not  comparable  to 
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jamtland  or  Switzerland  for  the  joy  of  a  swift  descent  with 
a  possible  death  waiting  on  every  side  that  is  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  more  celebrated  ski-ing  countries,  affords, 
nevertheless,  the  most  delightful  and  varied  possibilities 
of  lengthy  ski  tours  on  the  level  or  in  forest  country  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  risk  of  avalanches  or  bad-weather  dangers, 
this  form  of  ski-ing  being  not  only  conducive  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  initiative  by  the  constant  call  that  it  makes  on 
even  the  most  nervous  novice  if  he  would  avoid  the  many 
pitfalls  that  lie  in  his  path,  but  that  is  equally  exhilarating 
and  utilitarian.  If  once  a  sportsman  really  becomes  bitten 
with  its  craze,  he  often  ends  by  preferring  it  to  any  other 
form  of  ski-ing. 

Though  space  forbids  my  making  more  than  casual 
mention  of  the  other  charming  dances  and  excursions 
which  my  hostess  and  other  Swedish  friends  kindly 
arranged  for  my  benefit  during  the  happy  days  that  I  was 
privileged  to  remain  in  Dalecarlia,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
memories  which  I  will  ever  retain  of  a  Swedish  Christmas 
will  always  centre  around  the  “slade  parte”  to  which  I 
was  invited  on  Boxing  Day  by  Miss  Rehmstrom,  of  Pers- 
borg,  an  unforgettable  drive  in  horse  sledges  that,  convey¬ 
ing  sorhe  thirty  of  the  guests  of  her  hotel  and  myself  to  a 
picnic  lunch  at  Rogerasen,  a  little  village  that  lies  some 
twenty  or  more  miles  west  of  Rattvik,  conducted  us  across 
a  magnificent  snow-bound  pine  and  fir  forest  whose 
humblest  tree  and  shrub  the  touch  of  the  sun  had  trans¬ 
formed  into  fanciful  beings  such  as  children  conjure  up 
when  dreaming  of  Fairy  Land,  while  equally  eerie  and 
mysterious  was  the  drive  back  by  torchlight  and  the 
wreaths  of  frost  mist  that  I  saw  gliding  through  the  pine 
glades  just  after  the  sun  had  set  across  the  lake.  Of  the 
many  novel  and  delightful  excursions  which  I  have  made 
in  Sweden,  there  are  few  which  have  left  me  with  as  happy 
memories,  and  none  that  have  so  effectively  stilled  the 
little  hidden  craving  for  novelty  and  change  which  I  share 
with  most  mortals.  For  any  traveller,  therefore,  who  looks 
for  these  things  when  taking  a  holiday,  I  can  imagine  none 
that  is  more  attractive  than  those  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  portray  in  these  pages. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
,  By  Stephen  Gwynn 

I 

The  effects  of  Locarno  and  its  sequel,  Germany’s  entry  to 
the  League,  are  not  easily  assessed;  but  a  visit  to  Paris 
makes  their  existence  felt.  Nobody  could  say  that  the 
French  are  happy;  but  there  is  less  nervousness  and  con¬ 
sequently  less  irritability.  English  opinion  has  never 
taken  adequate  account  of  the  hold  which  fear  had  on  the 
French  mind  from  the  moment  when  America  declined  to 
take  any  responsibility  for  guaranteeing  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Franco-German  fron¬ 
tier.  It  is  difficult  for  the  English  people,  who  have  never 
had  an  invader  across  their  borders  since  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  understand  the  temper  of  a  country  where  in  1919 
everyone  over  sixty  could  remember  plainly  two  terrible 
and  destructive  inroads.  Now,  it  would  be  far  too  much 
to  say  that  the  new  guarantees  give  a  sense  of  security, 
but  fear  is  no  longer  paramount,  and  there  is  less  disposi¬ 
tion  to  find  fault  with  England  as  a  half-hearted  friend. 

Also,  there  is  something  like  a  sense  of  deliverance 
from  the  more  immediate  peril  of  a  crash  in  the  franc. 
M.  Poincare  has  not  created  enthusiasm,  but  he  has  made 
France  feel  that  he  is  the  essential  man.  These  rapid 
shifts  of  the  exchange  breed  discontent,  necessarily; 
prices  go  up  a  great  deal  more  quickly  than  down,  and  I 
could  not  see  that  the  franc  at  120  would  buy  any  more 
than  when  it  stood  at  over  160.  But  even  if  the  shoe 
pinches,  Frenchmen  are  aware  that  it  is  bound  to  stretch. 
Given  stability,  prices  must  drop,  and  they  know  it. 

In  short,  Europe  is  much  more  free  than  it  was  six 
months  ago  from  the  danger  which  arose  from  the  over¬ 
wrought  state  of  French  nerves.  None  of  us  has  the 
right  to  cavil  at  their  nervousness;  and  those  who  think 
M.  Poincare  a  sinister  menace  ought  to  reflect  that  with 
M.  Poincare  in  charge  France  feels  safer.  Had  he  not 
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been  in  charge  it  might  not  have  been  possible  for  a 
French  Government  to  alleviate  the  Germersheim  incident 
(described  by  Mr.  Hugh  Spender  last  month)  by  liberating 
those  Germans  whom  the  court-martial  had  sentenced. 

All  the  same,  the  business  of  controlling  French  affairs 
is  a  ticklish  one,  because  the  French  are  by  no  means 
accustomed  to  control  themselves.  There  was  an  odd 
illustration  of  this  on  New  Year’s  Day,  when  the  first 
Rugby  International  match  of  the  season  was  played, 
between  France  and  Ireland.  I  had  no  idea  that  this 
game — or  indeed  any  game — had  taken  such  hold  in  Paris. 
The  crowd  was  very  much  greater  than  it  would  have  been 
in  Dublin,  and,  to  begin  with,  was  a  perfectly  good- 
natured  crowd.  But  before  half-time  it  had  completely 
lost  temper  with  the  referee,  and  groaned  at  and  hooted 
all  his  decisions.  It  seems -that  French  referees  do  not  in 
ordinary  matches  enforce  the  rigour  of  the  game  so  meti¬ 
culously  as  the  British,  and  probably  the  Frenchmen  were 
more  frequently  offside  than  the  Irish.  But,  as  an  Irish 
looker-on,  I  thought  that  Ireland  was  lucky  to  win  and 
was  sorry  for  the  disappointment  of  France.  French 
journalists  lament  the  crowd’s  behaviour,  but  say  that  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that  they  have  not  had  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  English  crowds :  they  have  not  yet  learnt 
se  doniiner. 

What  is  more,  I  find  that  intellectual  people  in  France 
are  passionately  advocating  sport  of  all  kinds,  very  largely 
as  a  discipline.  For  instance,  M.  Jean  Prdvost,  fresh 
from  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  (who  has  therefore 
defeated  his  generation  in  competitive  examinations)  has 
written  under  the  title  “  Le  Plaisir  des  Sports  ”  a  complete 
moral  and  social  philosophy  of  physical  culture.  Boxing 
specially  preoccupied  this  young  humanist. 

Again,  M.  Lucien  Romier,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Figaro^ 
was  by  his  upbringing  a  product  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes 
(the  increasing  invasion  of  journalism  by  what  we  should 
call  young  dons  is  a  new  and  notable  fact  in  France);  and 
I  find  in  his  recent  book  Nation  et  Civilisation  several 
pages  devoted  to  what  is  for  him  a  new  factor  in  French 
life.  Two  experiences  mark  off  la  jeunesse  of  to-day  from 
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its  predecessors.  First,  of  course,  the  war;  and  then, 
behind  those  who  fought  the  war,  “  rises  the  younger 
generation  of  sport.”  He  invites  us  to  picture  Taine  or 
Verlaine  or  Mallarme  or  Anatole  France  or  Renan  or 
Brunetiere  or  Faguet,  or  Maurice  Barres,  dressed  to  play 
golf — not  to  speak  of  football  or  even  lawn  tennis.  And 
yet,  as  he  says,  all  these  masters  prided  themselves  on  being 
Hellenists.  The  Hellenists  of  to-day  incline  to  be  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  games  as  a  revelation  of  plastic  beauty — an 
artistic  performance  which  has  the  supreme  merit  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  words  :  an  illustration  of  that  “  theory  of 
silence”  which,  as  Mr.  Palmer  showed  last  month,  is  so 
much  in  vogue. 

But  sport  is  valued  chiefly  by  these  theorists  as  a  form 
of  action,  a  revolt  against  the  eternal  cramming  for  exam¬ 
inations  (and  how  the  French  young  men  survive  what  they 
endure  is  a  standing  marvel).  It  is,  in  M.  Romier’s  phrase, 
a  change  from  instruction  to  education,  which  draws  out 
and  develops  the  native  character.  The  crowd  also,  in  his 
view,  is  undergoing  education ;  it  is  there  to  applaud  or  to 
condemn,  and  its  business  is  to  learn  to  do  this  in  a  sports¬ 
manlike  fashion.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  they  show 
evidence  of  sportsmanship ;  at  the  beginning  they  cheered 
Irish  play  valiantly  again  and  again. 

Elsewhere  in  this  book  of  M.  Romier’s  are  observations 
which  set  one  thinking.  The  war  has  left  Europe  intel¬ 
lectually  impoverished — not  only  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
possible  leaders  and  followers  of  new  thought,  but  by  the 
morbid  habit  of  mind  imposed.  We  callously  accept  in¬ 
stability  as  normal,  and  this  he  holds  to  be  “  incompatible 
with  any  faculty  of  observation  or  taste  for  reflective 
thought.” 

M.  Romier  is  a  little  arrogant.  But  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  “  populaces  ”  are  confused  by  the  sudden  appari¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  problems  which  may  have  been  always 
commonplace  to  economists,  but  were  unfamiliar  to  the 
man-in-the-street. — This  formula  of  ours  comes  nearest  to 
representing  what  a  Frenchman  expresses  by  “  la  foule," 
and,  indeed,  our  phrase  is  the  better.  Thinking  is  not  done 
by  masses. — The  French  individual  is,  on  the  whole,  better 
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educated  than  our  inan-in-the-street,  but  he  is  perhaps 
more  puzzled  to-day,  because  his  currency  is  changing 
more  obviously  and  frequently  in  value.  We  had  all 
learnt  to  think  in  terms  of  a  settled  money,  and  are  now 
bewildered,  just  as  if  some  unknown  force  played  tricks 
with  the  alphabet  and  a  familiar  combination  of  letters  no 
longer  gave  the  same  result.  As  to  the  slowness  of  com¬ 
prehension  which  M.  Romier  stigmatises,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  England  and  France  is  that  the  English 
resign  themselves  to  not  understanding,  while  the  French 
are  furious  at  being  perplexed  and  frequently  invent  silly 
answers  to  the  problem — such  as,  that  the  English  are 
making  all  the  trouble. 

/ 

II 

But  in  more  comprehensible  matters  it  does  look  as  if 
the  widespread  and  drastic  schooling  imposed  on  France 
were  bearing  fruit.  The  average  educated  Frenchman 
shows  a  knowledge  about  electricity  which  in  England  is 
to  be  found  only  among  those  who  have  definitely  studied 
science,  and — I  think,  in  consequence — P'rance  is  without 
a  superior  in  electrical  development.  In  the  last  few  weeks 
the  Paris-Orleans  electric  railway  has  been  opened, 
reckoning  on  a  speed  of  eighty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  it  is 
contemplated  to  electrify  the  whole  railway  system  of  the 
west.  There  is  an  immense  apparatus  of  transmission, 
for  two  sorts  of  water  power  have  to  be  brought  in :  that 
of  the  rivers,  filling  up  in  winter,  and  that  of  the  Alpine 
and  Pyrenean  snows,  streaming  off  when  the  rivers  become 
dry. 

The  British  man-in-the-street  has  heard  of  this;  he 
knows  perhaps  that  virtually  all  the  Swiss  railways  are 
electric-driven,  and  he  envies  Continentals  their  cheap 
sources  of  power.  And  when  Parliament  decides  that 
England  must  not  lag,  the  British  man-in-the-street  (per¬ 
fectly  represented  by  the  average  Member  of  Parliament) 
thinks  it  the  proper  and  natural  thing  to  cover  the  country 
with  a  “  grid  ” — on  the  Continental  pattern. 

Yet  a  few  facts  are  significant.  The  expense  of  running 
Swiss  railways  by  electric  power  is  nearly  double  what  it 
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would  cost  to  run  them  by  imported  coal.  Switzerland 
took  to  this  policy  because  it  lacked  coal — the  cheaper 
source  of  electric  power  which  is  so  plentiful  in  England, 
and  so  inadequately  used.  But  in  England  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  of  producing  electric  power  from  coal  at 
a  big  station  and  at  a  small  one  disappears  if  the  power 
has  to  be  transmitted  more  than  fifty  miles.  There  is  no 
great  economy  to  be  hoped  for  of  long-distance  trans¬ 
mission  in  Britain;  short-range  stations  could  do  all  that 
is  needed  and  do  it  cheaply.  But  power  companies  are 
hampered  by  constant  collision  with  the  municipal  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  these  in  their  turn  by  the  arbitrary  limitation 
of  the  area  which  they  may  supply. 

Some  electrical  engineers,  if  you  ask  what  has  checked 
British  progress  in  their  sphere,  will  answer  promptly; 
Legislation.  The  Act  of  1919  set  up  Commissioners,  who 
had  a  judicial  function :  they  were  to  arbitrate  between 
the  private  power  companies  and  the  municipal,  and  if 
they  had  kept  to  this  function  no  further  legislation  might 
have  been  needed.  But  they  had  also  the  power  to  become 
an  administrative  body  undertaking  the  provision  of 
supply,  and  on  these  lines  they  developed — making  con¬ 
fusion  worse  confounded.  Now  comes  the  new  Act  and 
produces  a  surprisingly  cumbrous  machinery.  It  fixes  in 
permanence  this  administrative  character  on  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  are  not  quite  Civil  Servants,  yet  not  quite  an 
independent  public  body,  for  they  are  largely  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  To  them  is  added,  as 
a  kind  of  second  chamber,  the  independent  Board  of 
Electricity.  The  Commissioners  are  to  prepare  schemes 
for  taking  over  selected  generating  stations  and  for  linking 
them  up,  so  that  one  can  reinforce  the  other.  The  Board 
then  decides  whether  to  accept  the  scheme  or  no,  and,  if 
it  accepts,  has  power  to  carry  it  out.  This  will  be  clone 
normally  through  an  “  undertaker  ” — that  is,  some  exist¬ 
ing  company,  private  or  municipal.  But  if  no  undertaker 
can  be  found,  the  Board  itself  may  undertake  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  power. 

Neither  the  Electric  Commissioners  nor  the  Board  may 
have  anything  to  do  with  distribution. 
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Now,  in  what  the  consumer  pays  for  electric  light  or 
heating,  the  proportion  assignable  to  production  is  about 
equal  to  an  author’s  share  in  the  cost  of  a  book.  When 
you  pay  sixpence  in  your  electricity  bill,  about  a  penny  of 
that  is  for  production.  The  attempt  in  the  Electricity  Act 
of  1926  is  to  lessen  the  cost  of  an  element  in  the  total, 
which,  if  it  were  taken  away  altogether,  would  leave  five- 
sixths  of  the  cost  standing. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  Coalition  Government  began, 
and  the  Conservative  Government  has  completed,  the 
entire  machinery  for  nationalisation  of  the  industry. 

The  French  have  not  legislated  and  have  not  national- 
alised.  They  have  persuaded  the  railw’ay  companies  to 
undertake  these  vast  schemes  for  the  provision  of  power, 
in  which  the  use  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  water  power  is 
linked  with  the  use  of  coal ;  and  they  leave  the  entire  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  process  in  the  hands  of  these  private 
combines.  In  Great  Britain  henceforward,  one  body  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  State  will  devise  schemes  for  new  electrical 
combinations,  which  another  public  body,  the  Board,  may 
accept  or  reject.  If  it  accepts,  it  has  to  try  to  find  an 
“  undertaker.”  That  undertaker’s  rival  may  forthwith  bring 
the  Board  before  a  new  and  special  tribunal  and  may  delay 
the  whole.  In  any  case,  no  scheme  for  important  con¬ 
solidations  of  current  production  can  originate  in  a  private 
venture  :  initiative  is  either  nationalised  or  semi-national¬ 
ised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  authorities  which 
henceforward  will  control  the  production  of  current  will 
be  completely  cut  off  from  the  business  of  distributing 
what  is  produced — a  task  five  times  more  costly  than  the 
production  and  just  as  technical. 

Ill 

The  situation  in  China  grows  dramatic.  On  December 
28th  the  British  Government  published  a  communication 
which  it  had  made  to  the  other  Powers  concerned  in  the 
Washington  Treaty.  In  this  it  advocated  drastic  revision 
of  the  European  treaty,  rights  and  put  forward  a  definite 
proposal  that  the  Chinese  should  be ‘permitted  at  once  to 
levy  and  collect  certain  surtaxes  on  European  trade.  The 
Note  disclosed  also  that  Great  Britain  had  been  for  many 
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months  pushing  the  other  Powers  in  this  direction  and 
now  felt  constrained  to  act  alone.  Within  a  couple  of  days 
came  a  communication  from  the  Cantonese  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  addressed  to  America,  denouncing  the  British  Note, 
which  it  described  as  an  attempt  to  finance  the  Northern 
(or  “  feudal  ”)  party  in  the  civil  w^ar.  From  the 
English  point  of  view,  nothing  could  be  more  unfair. 
England  agreed  that  “  the  competent  Chinese  authorities” 
should  collect  and  dispose  of  the  surtaxes.  Who  these 
authorities  were,  China  must  determine.  But,  from  the 
Cantonese  standpoint,  England’s  proposal  meant  that  in 
all  ports  from  Shanghai  north  the  Chinese  who  were  in 
power  should  do  what  the  Cantonese  were  already  doing 
in  Canton.  And  in  all  these  ports  power  rested  with  those 
who  opposed  the  Cantonese.  All  that  Canton  and  the 
Kuomintang  got  out  of  England’s  concession  was  leave  to 
do  as  of  right  what  they  were  already  doing  in  fact;  while 
the  yield  of  Shanghai,  much  the  most  important  of  all, 
was  to  be  “  disposed  of  ”  by  some  opponent  of  Canton. 

Italy  supported  the  English  proposal.  But  Italy  does 
not  count  for  much  in  China.  France  is  said  to  adhere  to 
the  view  of  Japan.  For  Japan,  the  main  interest  of  all 
others  is  to  keep  China  open  as  a  market  for  Japanese 
industrial  production.  Japan,  therefore,  was  not  inclined 
to  agree  that  China  should  have  power  to  modify  the 
arrangements  regulating  the  admission  of  foreign  goods. 
In  short,  the  British  proposal  had  divided  the  Powers. 

Whether  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Russian  emissaries 
or  on  their  own  instinct,  the  Cantonese  forces  redoubled 
the  intensity  of  their  anti-foreign  propaganda,  but  directed 
it  against  the  Power  which  had  in  some  measure  isolated 
itself.  At  Hankow,  where  there  is  a  large  block  of 
foreign  concessions,  a  mob  concentrated  on  the  British 
Concession  and  demanded  to  enter.  They  were  held  up 
for  some  time  by  the  little  British  force  of  150  marines 
and  bluejackets  with  a  backing  of  some  200  volunteers, 
who  with  admirable  discipline  refrained  from  firing. 
Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  Cantonese  troops  should  take 
over  the  protection  of  the  Concession,  and  the  seamen  were 
withdrawn.  The  mob  entered  and  defaced  the  British 
war  memorial.  Business  in  the  Concession  was  sus- 
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pended.  Two  days  later  all  women  and  children  were 
evacuated  down  river  to  Shanghai.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  the  New  Year  the  British  flag  had  ceased  to 
fly  in  Hankow.  At  Kiukiang  also,  further  down  the  river, 
there  was  violence,  and  here  also  the  women  and  children 
were  evacuated;  but  there  was  no  formal  surrender  of 
British  authority. 

The  rights  of  the  other  foreign  concessions  were  not — 
as  yet — challenged  at  Hankow.  There  was,  however, 
one  significant  fact.  American  women  and  children  were 
also  evacuated.  Apart  from  the  policy  of  Governments, 
it  has  always  been  impossible  to  prevent  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  in  China  from  showing  solidarity  in  the 
face  of  any  danger. 

The  sequel  is  instructive.  All  the  British  offices  closed 
their  doors  and  the  men  took  up  their  abode  in  a  barricaded 
building.  Chinese  commerce  immediately  felt  the  stoppage 
— the  more  because  this  coincided  with  the  half-yearly 
settlement  of  accounts.  Probably  as  a  result  of  pressure 
from  the  merchants,  Mr.  Chen,  the  Cantonese  Foreign 
Minister,  withdrew  the  Cantonese  troops,  and  the  police  of 
the  Concession  resumed  their  duties;  the  flag  was  hoisted 
again.  But  the  English  officer  of  this  force  had  been 
evacuated,  as  a  man  marked  out  for  murder,  and  the  British 
business  men  refused  to  reopen  their  houses  until  the 
situation  should  be  cleared  up  by  Mr.  O’Malley,  Councillor 
to  the  British  Legation  at  Peking.  By  the  12th  this  gentle¬ 
man  had  reached  Hankow,  and  Mr.  Chen  published  an 
order  that  anti-British  and  anti-foreign  demonstrations 
should  cease — while  negotiations  were  in  progress.  The 
British  community,  however,  shows  no  thankfulness  for 
this  small  mercy.  Mr.  Chen  meanwhile  is  fully  aware  that 
the  British  have  not  as  yet  assisted  Chang-tso-lin,  the 
Northern  power;  but  that,  if  driven  to  retaliate,  this  way  is 
open  to  them. 

In  a  military  sense.  Great  Britain  cannot  resist  invasion 
of  her  treaty  rights  and  her  subjects’  property  some 
hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Yang-tse;  and  in  this  month  the 
river’s  lowness  makes  the  task  specially  impossible — even 
if  the  British  naval  strength  had  not  been  clipped  to  the 
degree  described  by  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  in  this  Review 
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for  January.  The  matter  is  very  different  if  trouble 
repeats  itself  at  Shanghai.  There  is  a  case  to  be  made  for 
considering  whether  the  concessions  and  all  that  they 
imply — the  whole  extra-territorial  position — may  not  be 
exchanged  for  some  arrangement  which  would  seem 
normal  between  two  European  Powers.  But  there  is  no 
case  for  allowing  the  European  Power  which  has  the 
largest  interest  in  China  to  be  stampeded  out  of  them  by 
mob  violence,  dexterously  combined  with  argument. 
Public  opinion  in  England  is  not  likely  to  tolerate  that 
where  England  can  resist  decisively.  Nor  is  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe  likely  to  desire  that  England  should 
tolerate  this. 

How  much  the  rights  remaining  to  other  European  con¬ 
cessions  at  Hankow  will  be  worth  after  the  British  Con¬ 
cession  has  been  deforced  is  a  question  which  probably 
others  than  the  British  are  asking  themselves.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear.  Britain  has  refused  to  take  sides  in 
this  Chinese  struggle;  but  this  involves  the  refusal  to 
recognise  the  Cantonese  as  masters  of  China  till  they  have 
become  so  in  fact.  As  regards  Hankow,  however,  if  the 
Cantonese  are  the  competent  authority  at  Hankow,  they 
are  responsible  to  Great  Britain  for  whatever  compensation 
may  fairly  be  claimed;  and  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
Britain  might  at  once  accept  arbitration  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  of  which  China  is  a  member. 

Meanwhile,  Soviet  Russia  has  shown  its  power  to  make 
mischief  for  England;  and,  appropriately,  Mr.  Cook 
returns  from  pilgrimage  to  the  Mecca  of  his  faith,  where 
he  found  all  to  his  liking.  The  Russian  trade  unions,  he 
says,  “  are  on  a  far  more  democratic  basis  than  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  rank  and  file  who  decide  everything.” 
Undoubtedly,  if  that  were  so,  the  basis  would  be  more 
democratic  than  in  Britain,  where  the  rank  and  file  of 
miners  count  very  little  in  a  decision  as  against  the  will  of 
Mr.  Cook.  But  the  statement  is  incredible.  In  no  organ¬ 
isation  does  the  rank  and  file  decide  everything,  for  it  has 
not  the  initiative;  and  in  a  country  just  emerging  from 
revolution  it  is  wise  to  assume  that  the  rank  and  file  decide 
nothing  at  all.  Mr.  Cook  has  throughout  been  a  bad 
judge  of  facts. 
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GEORGE  THE  FOURTH 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

Charles  the  Second  and  George  the  Fourth  have  long  suffered  a  twin 
condemnation,  in  popular  judgment,  as  the  two  worst  sovereigns  of  these 
realms.  Charles  the  Second,  it  is  true,  is  emerging  from  the  penitentiary 
of  this  ignorant  and  superficial  verdict;  “historical”  novelists  and 
playwrights  now  find  him  a  usefully  attractive  figure  of  romance,  and 
deal  lightly  with  his  picturesque  immoralities ;  and  historians  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realise  that  this  witty  king  was,  despite  Rochester’s  rhyme,  a 
wise  one  also.  For  he  judged  rightly  that  England,  only  just  released 
from  the  trammels  of  Puritanism,  desired  a  reaction  to  freedom  and 
laxity  and  a  Royal  Court  of  luxury  as  the  symbol  of  the  new  order 
of  things :  there  was  no  wish  for  another  visionary  as  ruler.  Charles 
the  Second,  voluptuary,  kept  his  throne  and  died  lamented  :  whereas 
his  father  and  brother,  saints  or  bigots,  lost  everything. 

Thus,  whilst  Charles  the  Second  is  approaching  his  apotheosis,  poor 
George  the  Fourth  still  languishes  in  the  dungeon  of  almost  universal 
obloquy.  His  immoralities,  though  as'  numerous  and  romantic  as 
those  of  Charles  the  Second,  have  not  as  yet  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  playwrights,  and  only  one  historical  novel — In  the  Shadow  of  the 
Purple,  by  the  late  “  George  Gilbert  ” — has  presented  him  in  an  im¬ 
partial,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  favourably  partial,  light.  The  great 
mass  of  public  opinion — so  far  as  it  ever  troubles  to  think  of  George 
the  Fourth  at  all — still  regards  him  as  the  Tailor’s  Dummy  invented  by 
Thackeray,  “  the  contemptible,  cowardly,  selfish,  unfeeling  dog  ” 
pictured  by  Greville,  the  voluptuous  rake  and  unfaithful,  vindictive 
husband  depicted  by  many  a  memoirist  of  his  times.  All  these  concep¬ 
tions  are  based  on  a  c'ertain  amount  of  truth,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  in  George  the  Fourth  than  his  failings  and  vices.  Apart  from  his 
personal  beauty  in  youth  and  the  glamour  of  his  personality,  and  in 
addition  to  the  grand  manner,  the  graciousness,  and  tact  which  even  his 
enemies  concede  to  him,  George  the  Fourth  was  a  patron  of  the  Arts 
and  of  Literature,  skilled  in  music,  and  a  wit.  Further,  he  was  the 
first  Constitutional  King  of  England,  and  stood  firmly  between  the 
obstinate  Conservatism  of  his  aristocrat  Ministers  and  the  rising,  noisy 
horde  of  democracy.  It  was  a  very  difficult  and  stressful  decade,  and 
he  was  the  right  man  for  his  place.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  knew 
George  the  Fourth  personally,  wrote  : — 

He  is  in  many  respects  the  model  of  a  British  Monarch — has  little  inclination 
to  try  experiments  on  Government  otherwise  than  through  his  Ministers — sincerely, 
I  believe,  desires  the  good  of  his  subjects — is  kind  towards  the  distressed,  and 
moves  and  speaks  “  every  inch  a  king.”  I  am  sure  such  a  man  is  fitter  for  us 
than  one  who  would  long  to  head  armies,  or  be  perpetually  intermeddling  with 
Jo  grande  politique. 
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I  think  that  verdict  may  fairly  be  set  side  by  side  with  Thackeray’s 
condemnation  of  the  simulacrum — “  a  wig  and  a  mask  smiling  below 
it  .  .  .  this  monstrous  image  of  pride,  vanity,  and  weakness.”  For 
Thackeray  was  not  acquainted  with  the  King,  and  Scott  was  a  finer 
student  of  history,  had  more  knowledge,  was  more  free  from  prejudice, 
than  Thackeray.  But  probably  no  one  would  be  so  surprised  as 
Thackeray  himself  if  he  could  know  that  his  carelessly  composed  ”  lec¬ 
ture  ”  on  George  the  Fourth  would  come  to  be  the  popular  and  national 
touchstone  for  estimating  the  character  and  achievements  of  a  variously 
gifted  and  uncommon  monarch.  Thackeray  did  not  profess  to  be  writing 
history  :  he  was  compiling  a  sketch,  a  pasquin,  mainly  intended  for  the 
crude  intelligence  of  American  audiences  who  demanded  purple  passages 
and  lurid  pictures  of  “  high  life  ”  in  England.  Intent  on  his  senti¬ 
mental  “  periods  ”  and  dramatic  ”  curtains  ”  for  the  impressing  of 
his  sensation-loving  auditors,  Thackeray  sometimes  stultified  himself 
and  voiced  the  most  contradictory  opinions.  Thus,  a  study  of  his 
Four  Georges  will  provide  evidence  that  he  pronounced  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  the  wife  of  George  the  Fourth,  to  be  innocent  on  one  page 
and  guilty  on  another. 

It  is,  indeed,  amazing  that  the  opinions  of  an  “  historian  ”  of  this 
calibre  should  have  been  accepted  for  seventy  years  as  the  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  George  the  F'ourth’s  character  and  place  in  English  history. 
Therefore,  I  welcome  Mr.  Shane  Leslie’s  brilliant  essay,*  which  ably 
appeals  against  the  ancient  sentence  upon  the  King.  I  could  have  wished 
that  Mr.  Leslie  had  approached  and  carried  out  his  task  more  seriously 
and  not  striven  so  much  for  “  laughter  in  court.”  With  his  great  gift 
of  dialectics  and  acute  perception  of  essential  evidence  he  might  have 
produced  a  work  of  real  historical  value  in  correction  of  long-established 
ignorance  and  errors  pertaining  to  his  subject.  But  one  cannot  be  free 
from  the  suspicion  that  this  book  is  mainly  an  elaborate  /eu  d'esfrit  to 
startle  and  disconcert  the  bourgeoisie  of  historians  and  reviewers — the 
backyard,  so  to  speak,  for  setting  fire  to  a  coruscating  display  of 
youthful  fireworks,  thereby  bravely  following  the  example  of  big 
brother  Lytton  Strachey,  who  lit  the  first  soaring  rockets  of  wit  and 
spluttering  catherine-wheels  of  scarifying  sarcasm,  and  made  bon-fire 
Guys  of  the  gods  of  the  Victorians.  It  is  a  sad  and  chastening  matter 
for  those  of  us  who  are  middle-aged  or  old  that  the  clever  young  men 
who  are  writing  to-day  will  not  credit  us  with  the  ability  to  apprehend 
their  cleverness,  but  must  underline  it  for  our  dull  comprehension  with 
an  epigram  on  every  page. 

Some  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  witticisms  are  quite  good  in  a  schoolboy,  punning 
style  :  “  George  improved  the  British  Constitution,  however  disastrous 
he  proved  to  his  own.”  “  The  King  had  reached  his  last  lap,  which 
might  be  said  to  be  also  Lady  Conyngham’s  ” — in  allusion  to  the  King’s 
last  mistress  at  the  end  of  his  life.  “  Fox  .  .  .  returned  from  Bologna 
in  nine  days,  leaving  his  baggage,  including  Mrs.  Armistead,  behind.” 
Some  are  a  trifle  cheap,  such  as  the  reference  to  the  notorious  Bishop 

(i)  George  the  IV,  A  Challenge  to  Long-held  Views,  by  Shane  l.eslie  (Benn, 
i2f.  6d.  net). 
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of  Clogher — “  Lord  Roden’s  brother,  who  in  1822  forfeited  his  spiritual 
office  for  a  curacy  in  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  ” ;  and  the  reference  to  the 
King’s  last  agony  at  the  time  of  the  Ascot  Meeting  in  1830 — “  Couriers 
rode  to  Windsor  with  tidings  of  each  race,  but  none  made  mention  of 
a  White  Horse  alluded  to  as  a  dead  certain  winner  in  Scripture.”  And 
one  is  really  an  excellent  suggestion  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
to-day  :  “  Regency  politicians  often  committed  actual  suicide,  instead 
of  using  the  more  cumbrous  method  of  writing  their  memoirs.” 

Mr.  Leslie  is  not  over-just  in  his  presentation  of  Queen  Caroline,  but 
to  balance  matters  he  whitewashes  Lady  Conyngham — no  doubt  because 
she  advised  the  King  to  accept  Catholic  Emancipation.  But  he  is 
probably  right  in  suggesting  that  her  association  with  the  King  was 
little  more  than  the  passive  acceptance  of  the  pawing  admiration  of  an 
old  man  approaching  his  dotage. 

Mr.  Leslie  naturally  has  to  deal  with  the  marriage  of  George  the 
Fourth  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in  1785,  and  the  question  concerning  any 
possible  children  resulting  from  that  union.  Some  people  have  believed 
that  one  of  these  children  was  Minney  Seymour,  the  great-grandmother 
of  .Mr.  Leslie.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  once  or  twice  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Lady  Constance  Leslie,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Minney  Seymour 
by  her  marriage  with  George  Dawson-Damer.  It  is  even  more  probable 
that  Mary  Anne  Smythe,  who  married  the  Honourable  Edward  Stafford- 
Jerningham,  was  the  King’s  daughter  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  The 
problem  of  any  issue  resulting  from  the  marriage  of  George  the  Fourth 
and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  of  serious  importance  in  regard  to  the 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  Hanover — at  any  rate  until  t866,  when 
that  monarchy  was  wiped  out  by  Prussia.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement  and  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  any  such  children  would 
have  been  debarred  from  succeeding  to  the  Throne  of  England,  but 
these  provisions  did  not  apply  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  which  was 
only  separated  from  the  British  Crown  after  the  death  of  William  the 
Fourth,  in  1837.  The  full  mystery  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  marriage  with 
Georse  the  Fourth  and  their  possible  children  was  not  cleared  away 
entirely  by  the  permission  granted  in  1903  to  the  late  W.  H.  Wilkins, 
at  the  time  he  was  writing  his  book,  A/rs.  Fitzherbert  and  George  the 
Fourth,  to  examine  that  lady’s  private  papers  preserved  for  many  years 
in  Coutts’s  Bank.  According  to  a  statement  (of  which  I  possess  a 
copy)  made  to  a  mutual  friend  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  he  was  not  present 
when  the  packet  of  papers  was  unsealed ;  and  it  was  only  later  on 
that  he  was  permitted  to  examine  certain  documents,  by  permission  of 
King  Edward  the  Seventh,  after  the  papers  had  been  removed  to  the 
archives  of  Windsor  Castle.  It  forms  a  curious  narrative. 

I  congratidate  Mr.  Leslie  on  his  skill  in  condensing  into  a  short 
book  of  readable  size  the  vast  amount  of  material  which  appertains  to 
the  subject  of  George  the  Fourth.  I  can  appreciate  the  numberless 
memoirs  and  letters  he  has  had  to  read  and  assimilate  before  re-pre¬ 
senting  the  essential  facts.  He  is  so  accurate  as  a  general  rule  that  I 
hope  he  will  set  right  two  errors  in  future  editions  of  his  book.  He 
speaks  of  the  Pleiad  of  Royal  brothers  of  George  the  Fourth  :  but 
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there  was  no  Pleiad,  for  his  brothers  numbered  six  (there  were  two 
others  who  died  in  infancy),  and  Mr.  Leslie  has  perpetrated  this  error 
by  including  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  the  first  cousin  and 
brother-in-law  of  George  the  Fourth,  but  not  his  brother.  A  more 
serious  error  follows,  for  Mr.  Leslie  says:  “By  eugenic  disaster  all 
the  brothers  died  without  perpetuating  the  male  line  on  the  Throne.  .  .  . 
Of  all  the  seven  sons  of  the  third  George  there  was  left  no  legitmiate 
male  issue  “ — that  is,  at  the  date  of  George  the  Fourth’s  death.  Thus 
is  repeated  Sir  Sidney  Lee’s  unfortunate  blunder  in  his  biography  of 
King  Edward  VII.  I  must  again  point  out  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  had  a  son,  the  late  King  George  the  Fifth  of  Hanover ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  had  a  son,  the  late  and  second  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
Both  boys  were  born  in  the  same  year,  1819,  as  their  first  cousin.  Queen 
Victoria.  If  she  had  died  childless,  the  present  King  of  England  would 
be  the  son  of  the  above-mentioned  King  of  Hanover — the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  whose  son  is  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm. 
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